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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Is devoted to MINING, METALLURGY, GAS MAKING and ENGINEERING. 

It is the only paper officially authorized to publish the proceedings, transactions, and bulletins, of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, including all the valuable papers read before that influential society. 

Correspondence and general communications and books for review should be addressed to Mr. RoTHWELL. Business 


communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Remittances should always be made by Post-Office Orders or Bank Drafts, made payable to Wm. VENtTz2, Secretary. 
Subscription $4 per annum ; $2.25 for six months, in advance. 
Advertising Rates. Inside pages 2; ccuts per line eachinsertion. Outside pages 40 and so cents per line. Fourth Adver- 


tising page so cents per line. 
or occupying a large space. 


Special rates will be given on application for advertisements extending over a long time 


Agencies.—Philadelphia, B. BLOMFIELD, 30 North Fifth Street ; Pittsburgh, C. McoF. REEpD, 122 Fifth Avenue ; Boston, 


Wa. H. NEwWooMB, 112 State Street. 


RICHARD P, ROTHWELL, C. E., M. E. 
ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, Ph. D., 


P. O. Box 4404. 








-OUNCIL BLUFFS IRON 


ditors. 


Tue Screntiric PuBLISHING COMPANY. 


WILLIAM VENTZ, Secretary, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





WORKS, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Manufacturers of Mining Machinery, Quartz Mills, Smelting Furnaces, 
Pumping and Hoisting Machinery, 


IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS LOCATED AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, at the Eastern Te: mi- 
nus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Address 





SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COL- 
LECE. 
Facutty.-F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT, 


T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M. Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E.M., Civil and Mining Engineer; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pu. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M.’ 
Mathematics ; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. S. NEWBERRY, 
M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History ; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 


logues, apply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 





qer= AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AT 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in this 
country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. Re-opens 
Sept. 16th. For the Annual Register, containing improved 
Course of Study, and full particulars, address Pror. DROWNE, 
Director. 





TO INVENTORS 





AND MANUFACTURERS 


ey: The 44th Exhibition of the American Institute will onen Sep- 
{tember oth: Machinery will be reccived after August 15th, other 
goods after August 29th. For particulars address ‘‘ General Sup- 
4 erintendent, American Institute, New-York.” 
No. 23 Murray STREET, 


PATENTS, ““*"tkess: 


Solicitor of Patents, and Scientific Expert in Patent Cases. 


THOMAS D. STETSON, 


R,. J. CORY, Secretary. 





MINING AGENCY. 


ADOLPH MEZGER, Mining Engineer, 


FREIBERG, SAXONY, 


Is willing in connection with the Mining Agency and Bureau 
which he conducts in that place, to accept the general or local 
agency for valuable American Mining and Metallurgical Ma- 
chines and inventions, for Germany, Austria or Russia. Pa- 
tents obtained in European States. Information furnished or 
supplies purchased and forwarded. Strangers visiting the 
mines and works of Freiberg advised and assisted. 

Reference: the Editor of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPUIDA,. 
OrFics No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Assets nearly $5,000,000 








Incorporated in 1847. 


Bw 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Life Company, and one of the 
oldest and most reliable in the country. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing them insurance at the lowest possible rates. Its Poli- 
cies are all non-forfeitable for their value after the third an- 
nual payment. SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-Pres’t, H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
Jas. Wer Mason, Actuary. HENRY AvsTIE, Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


W. C. DUYCKINCK, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Railway, Machinists’ and Engineers’ 
Supplies. 


50 and 52 John Street, 
P. O. Box 4101. NEW 





THE PENNSYLVANiA RAILROAD 
18 THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in the 
geen phen g 
rough trains are run over its lines between New 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East pr 
Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West and Southwest. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the American 


Continent, 


Its main lines are laid with a Double Track of Steel Rails 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, 
and prevents annoyance from dust. All bridges are of iron or 


stone, constructed on the best-known princi 
durability. ’ silo ieee 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 


Its engines are models of mechanical excellence, and its 
passenger cars are unequalled for comfort, elegance, and 
strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided at 
all per yoo — which, —— their excellence of manage- 
ment and reasonable charges, have become 
lishments of their kind. raisin eaennes 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYES 


STRICT COURTESY and POLITENESS, 


In their intercourse with the public, and uses every eff. 
— the comfort and contribute to the enjoyment of iw, = 
rons. 


BLOWING ENGINE 


FOR SALE. 


One horizontal Blowing Engine, with vertical blowing cylin- 
ders. Steam cylinder, 25 in. diameter by 60 in. stroke ; two 
blowing cylinders, 72 in. diameter by 60 in. stroke. The en- 
gine is geared so that the steam piston makes two revolutions 
for one of the blowing cylinders. The engine was formerly 
used at the Durham Iron Works, Riegelsville, Pa., to blow an 
anthracite furnace ss ft. high by 15 ft. bosh. The furnace 
having been rebuilt of much larger dimensions, the old en. 
gine will be sold at a low price, Address, 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 
NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, 


HENRY A. RILEY, 
ATTORNEY 


AND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 
2t PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 








Boom so. 


YORK. Sollectious promptly made én all parts of the United Siates, 
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NIAGARA STEAM-PUMP WORKS, 


MANUFACTORY, 23 ADAMS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
THESE PUMPS HAVE TAKEN 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


On Practical Tests at Various 


HEXHIBITIONS 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 
m CHARLES B. HARDICK, Manufacturer, 





BLAKE'S PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 
OVER 8,000 IN USE! 


Compact! Simple! Durable ! 
MINING PUMPS A SPECIALTY. 









HAND LEVER 


| Sess =" — No. 23 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE EARLE PATENT! : 
Brcoveecetcmee KNOWLES 

STZEAM PUMP WORKS’ 





er E e 92 %® 94 a ad] St Lee 
P | 
aisted 3 © MINING PUMPS 
% = w FOR HEAVY LIFTS AND BAD Ma Wa 4. 
|< ‘O A SPECIALITY 
2 oe CS bess 
Ss Lal PCat 
~ ae cc. a 
” o 
L ~~ 
— Cc | 
a. ® | 
8 Above cut illustrates our special Mining Pump with e Oo | 
patent removable cylinder. Send for illustrated catalogue. a 
CEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. | ADAPTED FOR EVERY POSSIBLE USE. 
NEW YORK, Extensive Varieties for Specific Purposes. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. Awarded Highest Premium at every Exhibition.—Vienna | 
Weltausstellung, Paris Exposition, American Institute, N. Y., 
Y ee are Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, Maryland Institute Fair, 
Baltimore, &c., Xc. 

Additional improvements for 18 5.—A new feature not ob- | 
tained in any other pump is a Changeable Lining, or false cylin- 
der of gun metal in the pump cylinder, which can be changed 
in five minutes, without disturbing any connections, thus mak- 
ing a practically indestructible pump. Sen@ for circwars. 


THE NORWALK IRON WORKS Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
eT: AM TTY | | 


| PAT.AUG.2,1870. DECEMBER, 20,1870 








| | THESE ARETHEONLY PUMPS 


Ic WORKS. ED 
HYDRAULIC | BCC tala in lade RT Art Ao te nT 


MANUFACTORY. 
Rss elk a D119) 
Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex Worthington’s 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Patent, for all purposes. such as Water Works Engines, Con- | Bae a4 Jj ra ie 
densing or Non-condensing ; Air and Circulating Pumps, for f PU Wa fel =) " o a Ss if 


Marine Engines ; Blowing Engine s ; Vacuum Pumps, Station- 


ary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, a ESE sr we Pha 3 ati cal 3 ae 


Wrecking Pumps, 


MINING PUMPS 








Water Meters, Oil Meters ; Water Pressure Engines. Steam CARTER, / ALLEN & Cu.,, 
and Gas Pipes, Valves, fittings, etc. Iron and Brass Castings, 
COMBINING SIMPLICITY AND DURABILITY TO A H. R. WORTHINGTON, TAMAQUA IRON WORKS, 
REMARKABLE DEGREE.ITS PARTS ARE EASY OF ACCESS | 239 Broadway, New York. 
AND IT 1S ADAPTED TO ALL PURPOSES FOR WHICH | TAMAQDA, PENN., 
“> STEAM PUMPS ARE USED<:--- | BUILDERS OF FURNACES, ROLLING MILLS, 
co KR CARR cot AND 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, | a . 
CeO A WN OLR OOo Mining Machinery, 
oe ee fee MACHINERY FOR COAL AND ORE q 
“GS STEAM RADIATOR MACHI} ND ORE WASHING, 


WINDING ENGINES OF THE MOST IMPROVED 


eat ‘ TYPE, for Shafts, Slopes, Planes, &c., 
by Allen & Barton’s Patent Duplex Steam Pumps, 
CRANE BROS Sheaves for Wire Rope Transmission, 
: | Co:nish Pumps of the Largest Capacity. 
MFG. CO., ROILERS OF ALL KINDS, 


Chicago. Plans and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery fur- 


nished. 


J. S. MUNDY, Gocd Work and Reasonable Prices 


Patt hee ha 
a rr 
i 





e “ ——— MANUFACTURER OF HIS ae 
la ant it bee mea CT Ga a 
Viaiieresnuaaares IMPROVED PATENT FRICTION HOISTING, SHAPLEY STEAM ENGINE. 
te peat PSL ae PUMPING AND MINING ENGINES RheperrorlliSyig ll 
‘ LN PIP PE. or. ee Tay) K &c.! (FROM 5 TO 60 HORSE POWER), ECONOMICAL, 
PLUM BERS, STEA y/ AND GAS oe | Machinery of all Kinds, Steam Boilers, Etec. ae re ny eceaig nae. 
SU RAC EN eMC Oma eSeE No. 7 R. R. Avenue, Newark, N. J. . » SOLE AGENTS, 


| 20 Cortland Street, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Agents for Clark’s Multiple Pressure Blower, 
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Jaw Crushers. 
Steel Crushing Rolls, 
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PLANS FURNISHED 


Concentrators, MECHANICAL ENGINEER. m 
caceeane MANUFACTURER OF MACHINERY FOR Ore Dressing Works. 


Hangers and Shafting. 
Pulleys and Belting. 
Laboratory Crushers. 
Laboratory Concentrators, 


THE GREAT NEED SUPPLIED. 


“A simple, safe, durable, and 
economical motor of small size,” 


was the need. 
The Baxter Steam Engine» 


From two to ten Horse Power, 
made by 


COL1’S ARMS COMPANY, 


by special tools and machines, so 
that all parts can be exactly dupli- 
cated, js the supply. 

Over 1,000 are now in daily 
use, and the demand is increasing. 
Persons of ordinary intelligence 
can set them up and run them. 
They are the most economical en- 
gines ever invented. One common 
scuttle of coal will yield one Horse 
Power per day of ten hours, other 
fuel in proportion. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 


For circulars, with price list and 
testimonials, address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 
Office of the BAXTER STEAM-ENGINE CO., 


18 Park Place, New York. 





Engine ready for use. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, 


COLUMBIA IRON WORKS, 
25 to 39 Adams Street, Brooklivn, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Steam Engines 
AND 
Hydraulic Presses. 


Also, Hydrostatic Oil Presses for Cotton and Linseed Oil, 
and other purposes. Steamboat Engines. Hoisting, Mining, 
and Wrecking Machinery. Brass and Iron Castings of every 
eee gm. 


The Root Safety Boiler. 


OVER 1,200 IN USE. 


The distinctive claims presented by this Boiler are Safety 
from Destructive Explosion, utmost Durability, highest 
Economy, and greatest facility for Enlarging, Cleaning and 
Repairing. 


43> For Illustrated Catalogue, address 


Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Company 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


The Pulsometer. 


The simplest, most durable‘ and 
effective Steam Pump now in use. Will 
pump gritty or muddy water without 
wear or icjury toits parts. It cannot 
get out of order. 

BRANCH DEPOT: 
104 Sudbury street, Boston. 
1327 Market street, Phiiadelphia 
59 Wells street, Chicago. 

South Western Exposition, New Orleans. 
811 and 813 North Second street, St. Louis 
Cc. HENRY HALL, & Co., 

20 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 








Hoisting 


Machinery 


Mfd. by 


CRANE BROS. 
MFG. CO., 


Chicago. 


HILLARD & HOLLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Glass Oilers and SeffLubricators, Water- 
Gauges, Fittings for Steam, Water and 
Gas, Heating Apparatus, Plain and 


Galvanized Wrought Iron Pipe. 
BRASS FOUNDRY : . oat 
. 62 and 64 Cold Street, New yor! ° 


For Pamphlets and information, address : 





CRUSHING, SCREENING, AND CONCENTRATION OF ORES, 


S. R. EKROM, 206 Eldridge St.. New York. 








JOHN ROBERTSON & CO., 
TUBAL CAIN IRON WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 


LEAD PIPE MACHINERY. 


Hydraulic Presses for]all Purposes a Specialty. 
127, 129 and a3 Water 8t., , Brooklyn, N. dl 


Machinery witont Tabricant | 


METALINE. 








MACHINERY METALINED AND METAI- 
INE FURNISHED TO MACHINE 
BUILDERS. 





No oil or attention required. Runs with little or no 
jwear. No dirt or danger from fire. 
goods in process of manufacture. Years in use by 
best concerns who are refitting old and ordering new 
machinery to be metalined. 


AMERICAN METALINE COMPANY, 


61 Warren Street, 
New York. 


ste 


RICHARD DUDGEON, 


No, 24 Columbia Street, New York. 


No damage to 


Maker and Patentee of 
Hydraulic Jacks & 
Punches, Rollers, 
Tube Expanders, 


AND 


Direct-Acting Steam 
Hammers. 


Communications by letter 
— receive prompt atten- 
ion. 


JACKS FOR PRESSING 
ON CAR WHEELS OR 
CRANK PINS made to order. 


IMPROVED PORTABLE 
and Bolt Threader and Cutter, 


Cuts off and threads trom 
in. to 3in. pipe and bars, 
also Taps, Nuts and (ENTERS, 
work ready for Lathe. One 
man can thread 3in. Pipe with 
ease with the Dies furnished 
with the tuachine. No work 
spoiled by splitting. Requires 
no skilled labor. A boy can 
run it. All parts inter- 
changeable, 

For Sale by 
Redfield, Bowen & Walworth 
Co., Chicago, Tll.; McHenry & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Bull & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Love- 
grove & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Newell & Fowler, Boston, Mass. ; Rahm & Hunter 
Richmond, Va.; and Joshua Hendy, San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for Circular. Address, 
Empire Manufacturing Company, 
No. 48 Gop Sr., NEW YORK. 


BARR’S ELLIPTIC 

















Steam =" Trap. 


For draining the water of condensation from Steam Pipes 


without loss of Steam, 
Send for a circular. 


RICHARDS & PIKE, 
eers and General Machinis 


Agents wanted. = 205 Ledger Place, Philadelphia, 





B. F. STURTEVANT’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FUBNACES AND FORGES, 


Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Patent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
&B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


oo THE 


BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL 


COMPANY, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Continue to manufacture the only reliable and economical 
Rock Drill yetinvented. Send for our pamphlets giving certi- 
ficates of use in all parts of the United States and Europe. 

We give below an extract from the affidavit of WALTER SHAN- 
Ly, Contractor at Hoosac Tunnel, used in our suit now pend 
ing against the Ingersoll Drill for infringement : 








‘«« The cost of repairs of the Burleigh Drill is, in my opinion, 
reasonable, the simplicity of the construction of the machine 
tending to keep down the cost of repairs and renewals. I have 
had a machine work for three months without needing repairs, 
and in that time it drilled the same as a hole a mile long and 
of two inches diameter.”’ 


We can multiply evidence as to the efficiency aud economy 
of this machine over all others ; the insignificant cost of re 
pairs being its particular advantage. 


New York Office, 115 Liberty street. 





a JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, Manufacturers, 
Trenton, N. J., or 117 Liberty street, New York. 
N.B. —Wheeis and Rope for conveying power long distances. 


Send for ee and Circular. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


348 Broadway, New York. 


H. A. ROCERS, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Railway and Machinists’ Supplies, 


Wo 19 John'street, New York. 
AGENT FOR 


Sturtevant’s Blowers, Judson’s and 
Pickering’s Governors, A. G. Coe’s 
screw Wrenches, 

Boiler Felting, Steam Pumps, and Supplies generally. 

Send for Prices. : 


~ 





Passenger and Freight 


 aLEV ATORS 


For Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. A SPE- 
CIAL HOIST for Blast Furnaces. 
Address, 
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**GIFFARD’S INJECTOR” BOILER FEEDER—NSellers’ New Improvements. THE |RON-MASTERS'’ 
New Patterns, Simple, Effective. LABORATORY. 



















































No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. No. 6. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8 No. 10, Exclusively for the Analysis of Ores of Iron, 
10 H. P. 25 H. P. 45 H. P. 70 H. P. 100 H. P. 140 H. P. 190 H. P. 275 H. P. Pig and Manufactured Iron, Steels, Lime- 
sis. $25. $35. $45. $55. $65. $75. $95. stone, Clays, Slags and Coal for Prac- 
tical Metallurgical Purposes. 
: an WM.SELLERS & CO., Philadelphia No. 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for circular giving particulars. J. BLODGET BRITTON. 
New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. This Laboratory was established in 1866, at the instance of 


a number of practical Ironmasters, expressly to afford prompt 
and reliable information upon the chemical composition of 
bi ® ee ” . the ane — SS for smelting and refining 

The Colorado Springs Ming Agency,” Colorado ‘Territory, | gszstt, staiMss eaitsatis itesentestont's 


e Furnace, Forge and Rolling Mill. 











Have now in hand for Sale the tollowivg Properties, with « number of smaller price, ranging from $10,000 





down. Daily additions made to the list: CHARGES TO IRON WORKS. 
i For determining the per cent. of pure Iron in an ordi- 
PECs... . = RD Seabee HERDS Ow seces $4 00 
NAME. LOCALITY. | ASSAYS. PRICE. For the per cent, of Pure Iron, Sulphur and Phosphorus 


28 Giiaose St Beet ee rese er eeeeeeeeeereees tree seeee £2 50 
For each additional constituent of usualoccurrence..... 1 50 












































Silver Wing, covering a group of 1c lodes Eureka District, PRRs cccnesewnesse $130 to $2,800 For those of unusual occurrence or difficult to deter- 

g> & Silver ar ten. iia — — must necessarily depend upon cir- 

Humboldt and Virginia.,...........-. Hardscrabble,..... ...cecseeeeeeeeseees oS $2,200 For determining the per cent. of Sulphur and Phos- 

ilver. 250. 0Vv0 . 

La Santa La Saria.........-.-+06-- ----|Grand Island District, Boulder Co...... | $300 to $2,000 > r — ees ee se a ° anes a peoare ssise "4 00 
Silver. 200,000 ane eo 

Fourth of July” ...cccccccccccccseeee] tL 65 feet wide. eee ee eee en Se SEED 
Osceola... ....ccccccccccccececooecceccss coe {Sunshine, Gold Hill District............ $625 to $5,000 = aaa sAditional women ttt ee teste ee eees 10 00 
Gold: 100,000 «| LOF GACH BACICIONAS CONBEICUENE. .......20-..  sevcraceee 2 00 

Gertrude and Legal Tender..........;Mount Lincoln................ eeeseeees| $300 tO $3,000 | ‘i —— eae Combustible Matter, 
Silver. 25,000 ’ teen eeeeesereseces seeree IZ 50 

Grand View Tunnel and Mill Site.. Bunshine....»..000n0+sereeseeeneeseees: sageesegenecs oees 25,000 ern kes aa ee Sane 

TREO . ccc cs ccccccecss ce cesesseseseseccsscces UMBEING, «cece reee soesesscee ewe en tees oe ee ie. those for the constituents of an ore. 
Panic Le OT | | Sener $80 to $400 ” For & written opinion or letter of instruction the charge 
ere yee , iene atin must necessarily depend upon circumstances. 
Harrimgtom.....,......cscccccrseree cncces Mount Lincoln.......,..00222+2 seeseees| $40 tO $5,000 ; Printed instructions for obtaining proper average sam- 
m . iad Gold and Silver. 10,000 ples for analysis furnished upon application. 
orthern BE 2... ce eee eee cceeceevere eee ” 6 seeeerccescsecoceess $25 to $1.500 
ra Silver. 20/000 IRON AND COAL PROPERTIES, 
Peerless. .coccecsescce-sece ipsa wanss as bees ee DD. cciccuccneseesenswesews cenens oe a at Examined and Reported upon for Practical Pur- 
BIRD « onuccccsscdcccscascsccenssvqncecccessperanenes Distticd, Bart Oo.......5 $50 to $272 poses, by Experienced and Thoroughly Compe- 
Silver—1g per 
eent. Copper. | aint tent Mining Engineers and Experts. 
ninaniptinnariesamiiuiiae < 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. ADDRESS : RIEHLE BROS., 
EDWARD COPLEY, MANAGER, 650 NORTH NINTH ST., PHILADEPHIA. 


Colorado Springs. | new York, 93 Liberty St. : PrrrspurGH Store, 285 Liberty 8t. 


ROOTS’ ROTARY HAND BLOWER. CALES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
New Style Testing Machines. 


The Celebrated Stock House Scale—all sizes. Iron Lever 
BR Railroad Track Scales. Patented First Power Lever Wagon 


Scale—for Coal Dealers. Parallel Crane Beams and Mortising 
Machines. Hydraulic Jacks. 


. : DOES MORE AND 7 
7 ; exe. BUY ONLY Yet 
—e ra * 5B ETT E R WOR K > THE BEST AND Mos7T ACCURATE, 


SAVES ROOM, LABOR, AND COAL, AND LASTS HOWFP’ 
TEN TIMES LONGER THAN BELLOWS. = OLS. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Manuf’rs, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
S. S. TOWNSEND, Gen’l Ag’t, 31 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


TRON SHIPBUILDING. + +| ~PSALES. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER IRON SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINE WORKS, Miners’ Coal and Rail Road Track 

















‘ » x x ‘ 
7 ean eee rai ci CO., PA., SCA LES, 
tuated on the Delaware River, fourteen miles below Philadelphia, contains twenty-three acres, with a ri : 
twelve hundred feet. Is completely equipped for building Iron or Wooden Vessels, Seainse, Boilers, Pamutis Gasma ann OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES. 
Machinery of every description. Address all communications to , P A CE & 
“THE DELAWARE RIVER IRON SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINE WORKS,” CHESTER, PA. Cco., 
JOHN ROACH, Pres. WM. PARKER, Treas. JOHN B. ROACH, Jr., Sec. 3 Park Place, New York. 


WM. ROWLAND, Supt. of Joiner Department. 














e HELLER & BRIGHTLY, Engineering and Surveying 


struments, 33 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. @AvE MAR 
66 BURDEN’S BES ” [TRON Without decreasing size of any part of our “ En- * . 
s gineers’ Transit” we have reduced the weight one- 
half. An ordinary Transit Telescope maguities from : . 


9 6eé 10 to 12 diameters, our new Transit Telescope (length 
BI IRDEN S H B & S 99 106 inches, shows objects erect and not inverted) 
e - 7 magnifies 28 diameters and will read time on a watch- 
dial = 983 feet. For description of our new Mining 
7 7 7: Transit (weight 5'4 ibs.) and Plummet Lamp, see Van 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THESE SUPERIOR BRANDS OF AMERICAN IRON, IN LOTS TO SUIT, | Nostrand’s Engineering Mugazine, June, 1873. 
a from report of Committee of Civ. Engs. ap- 
pointed b 


Franklin Inst. to exar) ine H. & B.’s new 

FOR SALE BY Transit {Dec. Is71}: ‘It exhibits several novelties 

of construction which, in the opinion of the commit- 

¥ x 7 HIM tee, render it superior to those now in use, and in its 
ax CO., opinion the deviations which they have made from the 


common styles of Fransit are decided improvements.” 
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Death of Benjamin Bannan. 
WE regret to learn of the death, on the 31st ult., at the age of 68, of BENJAMIN 
Bannan, so long the editor and proprietor of the Pottsville Miners’ Journal. 


Mr. BANNAN was a man of strong convictions, and, like most earnest men, has | 


left his mark upon the country. Having for nearly half a century published 
a paper in the busiest portion of the anthracite region, he early became identi- 


fied with the coal trade, and for many years devoted much time and labor to | 


the collection of statistics of the coal production of the country. He evinced 
remarkable ability as a statistician, and for years his were the only re- 
ports that gave any idea of the extent or importance of this industry. For 
the past few years failing health, and the sufferings from a painful disease 


have greatly interfered with his usual labors, and seem to have somewhat | 


embittered him. Knowing his infirmity, we have not now, and indeed never 
had, any but the most friendly feelings personally towards the old man, who 
had done so much to encourage the development of the coal and iron trade of 
the country. We doubt if any man of his time has worked harder or has done 
more in this cause, and we honor his memory as of a benefactor to the indus- 
tries to which this Journal is devoted. 





Centennial Collection of Oree. 


WE regretted to learn from the columns of the Bulletin, a few weeks ago, that 
the efforts of Mr. Pearsg, towards the collection of a fund for the exhibition of 
iron ores at the Centennial Exposition, have proved unsuccessful, and that 
the last Committee of the American Iron and Steel Association on that subject 
has been discharged. Why don’t the Association discharge also its Scientific 
Advisory Board? We are informed that the members of the Association showed 
a great backwardness about subscribing for such a purely non-political pur- 
pose as the exhibition of ores and fuels. There seems to be even.a vague im- 
pression that such an exhibition would damage trade—as perhaps, for some 
parties, it mightindeed do. Weare told of one heavy concern in Pennsylvania, 
which refuses to do anything for the Centennial, because it failed to get an ex- 
pected contract for work on the buildings of the Exposition. Against such 
potent reasons as these, for the milk in sundry cocoa-nuts, the efforts of Mr. 
Pearse were of course vain. He might have offered a contract for his cabinet- 
shelves; but that being consumed, he could have commanded no further induce- 
ments. Moreover, as the Committee rather naively confesses, a principal re- 
sult, among outsiders, of the performances of the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation has been a strong preference on the part of States, public institutions 
and private individuals, to exhibit iron ores, fuels and fluxes for themselves, 
and not through the agency of the Association. That body has now at last fol- 
lowed the advice which we gave months ago. It has got out of the way. This 
wholesome step comes too Jate to permit any retrieval of the blunders committed 
in this case; but we are not without hope that in future the Association will be 
more likely to abstain from undertakings which only betray either its weakness 
or its lack of sincerity in representing the iron and steel manufactures of the 
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| the manufacture of sewing-machines, watches, steam-engines, etc., and is ex- 
tending rapidly through all trades. It involves larger capital, a larger market, 
anda smaller or more specialized skill on the part of the workman. In other 
words, it is a characteristic element of modern mechanical progress; and the in- 
convenience which it temporarily inflicts upon some of the laboring classes is 
amply compensated by the benefit which it confers upon all. No doubt, the 
introduction of machine-made watches with interchangeable parts was at first 
a serious injury to those watchmakers who had laboriously acquired the skill 
‘required to make all parts of a watch. But the result has been a vast increase 
in the number of watches worn; and a corresponding gain in comfort and con- 
venience to the whole of mankind. 
We fancy the origin of this principle can be traced much further back—say, 
at least, as far as the invention of printing from movable types. It was not 
merely the cheapening of books and the diffusion of knowledge which that dis- 
covery inaugurated, but also the use of interchangeable parts in manufacture. 
There is no better illustration of it than the manner in which types are com- 
| bined to form pages, these are stereotyped, and from the plates so formed thous- 
ands of sl eets are printed, to be bound together into books. % 


Eames’ Improvements in the Burning of Petroleum as Fuel. 
Tuosr who are familiar with the elaborate experiments made by the French 
| Government, and by Chief Engineer Isnerwoop for the U. 8S. Government, some 
| years ago, to find some simple, practical and economical method of using petro- 
leum as a steam generator, and the enormous advantages that were claimed for 
its adoption, will agree with us in our admiration for the ingenious simpli- 
city of the apparatus by which Dr. Eames has, as we believe, solved this im- 
| portant problem. The methods heretofore employed to volatilize petroleum 
| previous to its combustion, and those by which it was sought to burn the oil 
| either delivered directly in its liquid state, or in the form of vapor led through 
pipes into the combustion chamber, have been a continuous series of failures, 
from one cause or another; they were dangerous, or ineffective, or costly, and 
| have almost all, we believe, been abandoned. Yet no-one doubts the great ad- 
| vantage it would be to be able to use as a heat-generator a liquid having such 
latent capabilities. 

In presenting to our readers the full and able report of Prof. Wurrz on this 
new, but thoroughly tried, method of accomplishing so desirable an end, we in- 
vite the attention, not only of our ironmasters, but of metallurgists in general, 
manufacturers and all others using fuel, to the very remarkable results attained 


by what promises to be one of the most important practical inventions of our 
fruitful times. 








| 
| 


The very interesting fact found by Capt. Sznwyn, and cited by Prof. Wurrz, 

| that petroleum developed in burning even a higher calorific power than its 
composition appeared to make possible, must be attributed, in the first place, 
to our ignorance of the actual composition of petroleum, and, second, to our 
ignorance of the calorific power of its constituents. 

When we say that the calorific power of carbon is 8080 units, Centigrade scale, 
| as determined by Favre and SrLBERMANN, we mean carbon as contained in wood- 
| charcoal; for as the carbon is in a less condensed state, its calorific power in- 
| creases, till, if we take the heat developed by carbon in its gaseous form, as de- 
| termined in burning it from carbonic oxide to carbonic acid, it may be taken 
| at 11,214 calorics. In the same manner the calorific power of hydrogen, taken 
| in the gaseous form, is taken at 34,462; while in coals it is probably in a more 
| condensed condition, in which it will have a lower heating power. It has been 
noted and explained in this manner, especially by ScnrurEer-Kestner and 
Meunier, by Dr. Brix and others, that the heating power of many coals exceeds 
| the aggregate theoretical heating power of their elements; and the same appears 
| to be the case with regard to petroleum. But in this case, though we know 
| from the elementary composition of a given petroleum that it is a hydro-carbon, 
| we do not know the proportions of the several hydro-carbon compounds which 
| enter into its composition; and as each of these has a different, and as yet very 

imperfectly known, calorific power, we think it by no means strange that ex- 
perimental results should both differ from, and sometimes even greatly exceed, 
| the theoretical heating power we have been accustomed to attribute to these 
| mineral oils. Thus marsh gas, C H, (new notation), has, according to Favre 
/and SILBERMANN, @ calorific power of 13,063; while olefiant gas, C), Hy, yields 


country. Our ironmasters, looking upon the successive circulars and feeble | but 11,858 calories; and other hydro-carbon compounds, though containing the 


demonstrations of the Association with regard to a simple matter like this, will | 5®™¢ relative proportions of carbon and hydrogen, have still lower heating 
decline to consider themselves “represented” by such incarnate dullness and | Powers. But even did we know the actual proportion of each of these hydro- 
inertia. | carbons in petroleum vapor, we are yet totally ignorant of the chemical changes 
—_-—— which may be effected in them by contact with incandescent steam. We con- 
Interchangeable Parts. | clude, therefore, that from a theoretical point of view, very much has yet to be 
A suaGEsTIvE article in the Iron Age points out the great advantage which | learnt to explain the theoretical capabilities of petroleum as a fuel. - At the 
has been secured for numerous branches of manufacture by the adoption of the same time, there seems nothing incredible in the practical results which are 
system of ‘interchangeable parts,” that is, the manufacture (usually by | noted in Professor Wurtz’s report. 
machinery) of each part of a machine or other finished product, according toa | 
fixed pattern, and with ‘division of labor,” and the subsequent union of the 
parts to a finished whole. The result is great facility of repairs, any part being 
easily replaced at any time. The writer of the article referred to attributes the | 
origin of this system, which has, as he justly remarks, revolutionized the | leum, and some other data essential to a full investigation of the subject. 
manufacturing industry of the world, to the inventions of Taomas BuancnarpD,| The great central and all-important facts, however, stand out in bold relief, 
nearly fifty years ago, for turning gunstocks and finishing gunbarrels in a lathe. | that in burning 30 gals. or 200 lb. of petroleum, per hour, Dr. Eames has, in 
The principle of the separate manufacture of parts has since been carried into | steady work, heated to a high welding heat 8 tons of wrought scrap per day and 


*, 
we 


In the experiments under discussion it would certainly be desirable and very 
| interesting to know the amount of heat introduced in the steam-jet and the 
actual weight of the water evaporated in a given time; the amount of steam and 
of air required for the vaporization and combustion of a given amount of petro- 
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has generated all the steam required to drive the rolls for the works ; that to do 
the same work would have required some eight times as much coal, and that 
the iron produced by the petroleum furnace is much superior to that made 
from the same stock in the ordinary coal fire. The management of the furnace 
is easier and the speed of heating, both in the furnace and boilers, very much 
greater when burning petroleum than when burning coal. These several ad- 
vantages are precisely those noted by us (E. & M. J. Vol. XIX, page 477) as ac- 
companying the use of natural gas at the Leechburg, Pa., Works, and they are 
due in both cases to the purity and calorific intensity, rather than the actual 
calorific power, of the gaseous fuel ; it is ‘ the last degree that does the work,” 
and the great economy is in the fact that a much more intense heat can be de- 
veloped in a given space with this hydro-carbon fuel than with any kind of 
coal. In the matter of generating steam, the extraordinary results noted are 
undoubtedly largely due, as Prof. Wurtz suggests, to the fact of the heating 
surfaces remaining perfectly clean and free from soot and ash. 


Few works are so situated as to be able to obtain a supply of natural gas as is 
done at Leechburg, but the marked advantages obtained there by the use of 
this fuel are now placed, by Dr. Eames’ simple invention, within the reach of all; 
and this will, we believe, exert a very important influence on our iron trade 
by enabling us to greatly improve the already high quality of American iron, 
while decreasing its cost; for these experiments seem to indicate that we have 





will end there. In locomotives, and in steamships, especially, it promises to be 
of service. We do not, however, see in this partial substitution of petroleum 
for coal anything to alarm the owners of coal mines; the consumption of 
coal, now over fifty million tons a year, will scarcely feel the loss of a fiftieth of 
its trade, and the cheapening of a product such as iron would so greatly increase 
its consumption, that the loss to the coal trade in one direction would be more 
than made up in another ; for, so far as we can now see, the use of coal in the 
manufacture of pig iron cannot be replaced by any other fuel. 


Report upon the Eames System of Furnace-Working with 
Petroleum. 


By Professor Henry Wurtz. 


Havine been called on to examine and report upon the novelty, the principles, 
and the value of the system of Dr. C. J. Eames of obtaining from crude petro- 
leum simultaneously both the heat and the power needed for metallurgical 
operations upon iron, I have made several visits to his furnace, as operating in 
Jersey City, and examined critically the work there carried on, of piling and re- 
heating waste scrap iron, and rolling it into boiler plate ; and have now the 
honor to report my observations and conclusions. In so doing, it is proper to 
say that this present report is not intended to cover all the scientific questions 
that arise out of the new system of firing furnaces and making steam with 


here a fuel not only purer, but cheaper than that possessed by ‘‘ the most petroleum, some of which remain yet to be fully worked out ; bat that I pro- 


favored nation.” 
We commend, as worthy of note, Prof. Wurrz’s admirable method of showing 
the fibre and homogeneousness of plate iron, as shown in the illustrations ac- 


companying his report. 
——p4 
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pose to restrict myself mainly to those points which are of immediate import to 
practical men. 
1.—-NoVELTY OF THE METHOD AND APPARATUS. 

The cuts, Figs. 1 and 2, represent an ordinary reheating furnace for iron, 
such as the experiments were made 
with in Jersey City ; the form being 
by no means the best for developing 
the full merits of the new system, but 
answering tolerably well for the ex- 
periments made. Figure 1 is an ex- 
ternal and Fig. 2 a sectional view. In 











Fig. 2, letters AB J D indicate the 
Eames vapor generator, called simply 





the ‘‘ generator,” the main feature of 








the new apparatus and process. A is 
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a cast-iron vessel, with horizontal 
shelves projecting alternately from 
opposite sides, over which shelves the 
oil, entering at D, at the average rate 
—for this one furnace, when heating 
3,000 1b. of iron at a charge, and mak- 
ing steam for the rolls besides—of 30 
gallons or 20v Ib., as a maximum per 
hour, flows downward in a thin layer, 
dripping from shelf to shelf. It thus 
meets aslow opposing current of steam 
heated to incandescence, and kept at a 
pressure of about 10 lb. per inch, and 
which passes upwards from the super- 
heating coil B, enclosing the fire. 
very trace of oil is taken up, and 
swept on to a mixing-chamber which 
occupies the former fire-space, where 
it meets the air blast entering at the 
point E (the former ash pit.) It will 
be observed that the former ‘“ bridge- 
wall” of the furnace is built up solid 
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to the crown, except the space at HG, 
called the ‘‘ combustion-chamber,” an 











important and essential part of the 





While we have been too long in the business to place much credit in pro- 
cesses that ‘‘are going to revolutionize” an industry which has grown out ot 
so much study and careful investigation as the manufacture of iron, we have 
no hesitation in commending, as worthy of attention, this simple and ingeni- 
ous device which promises to have a widely beneficial influence on our iron 
trade, now in a condition to welcome every improvement by which better 
quality and greater economy can be obtained. Nor do wethink its application 





Eames inventions. This consists 
simply of a cellular tier of fire-bricks 
placed on end, extending all across 
over the old bridge-wall. Within 
these cells the combustion begins, and 
it is found that if this combustion- 
space has a horizontal thickness of 
more than 18 inches, the fire-bricks 
fusedown. I is intended to represent 
one of the piles of scrap-iron, with its 
top and bottom ‘‘ covers,” of which, 
however, six, averaging 5co lb. each, 
are introduced at a charge, in regular 
working. The course of the flame under, and back through, one of the flues of 
the boiler above and thence into the stack, is sufficiently indicated by the ar- 
rows. This apparatus is covered by a series of patents, that for the generator 
being No. 132,266, of date Oct. 15, 1872. 
2.—HIsTORICAL. 

Under this head great brevity is required, and only the most salient points 

can be taken up. Although many experiments have been made during about 
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ten years past, under the advice of many different inventors, in operating the | prrwann—is 7990 units per 1b.; Pennsylvania oil, therefore, may be practically 
furnaces of steam-boilers with petroleum, and my collection of the literature of | rated as having just 25 per cent. more heat in it per 1b. than (chemically pure 


this part of the subject is quite voluminous yet, in operations on iron, such aS | and perfectly anhydrous) wood charcoal ; or (supposing ash and condensed gases 
these of Dr. Eames, very little has been previously done, or, at least, published; | present equivalent to ten per c2nt. loss) 40 per cent more than common char- 


and my inquiries have made me acquainted with but two series of practical ex- 
periments of any note: one of these having been in America and the other in 
England. 

At the Laclede Iron Works, in St. Louis, experiments have been instituted 
under what was known as the ‘‘ Whipple & Dickerson,” or ‘‘ Ambler Process;” 
but I have not been able to learn of any successful issue from these. 

At the Chatham Dockyard, in England, in May, 1869, experiments were made, 
in heating armor and ship-plates with American petroleum. The general report 
made was that when 705 lb. of oil was used in heating a number of plates, pre- 


paratory to bending them, better results followed than when 31 hundred- | 


weight of coal was used on a similar lot. This will be more intelligible and 
more useful to usin another form. One barrel of crude petroleum—44 gallons, 
worth here at present prices $2.42, was thus proved superior in heating effect 
on these large masses of iron to 1280 lb. of English coal of best quality—doubt- 
less, at least equal to a first-class American anthracite, worth here say $5.50 per 
ton, as delivered and stoked into the furnace ; or $3.14 for the 1280 lb. These 


experiments were made without any special skill in handling the oil, and with- | 


out spparatus adapted to its peculiarities, much smoke indeed having resulted, 
and having constituted an objection so serious as to have largely contributed 
to discourage further effort. 


Certainly, then, these crude experiments must be looked on as highly en-| 
couraging to us on this side the Atlantic, where the material is much more | 


available than in Great Britain. 
3-—CuHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF PETROLEUM. 


A slight discussion of the chemical and physical nature and properties ot our | 


American petroleum will be a highly useful introduction to a practical discus- 
sion of this new prozess of utilizing it. Crude Pennsylvania petroleum is a 
mixture of a large number of compounds of carbon and hydrogen, of densities, 
boiling points, etc., varying among each other throughout a very wide range. 
According to one of our first authorities in the study of petroleum, Dr. VAN DER 
Wevype, these different compounds, when once separated from each other, boil 
at temperatures ranging from that of ice up to 700° Fahr., or higher. Its average 
density is about 45° Beaumé, corresponding to a gravity of 800, water being 
tooo. Thus1 U.S. gallon of water weighing 8-332 lb. avoirdupois, 1 gallon of 
average crude petroleum weighs 6°67 lb. Its com position is about as follows: 
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The average latent heat of the vapor of petroleum has not been very satisfac- 
torily determined, but it is known to be very low. Dr. Ure states it at 184, 
that of steam being 1000, of alcohol-vapor 457, and of ether-vapor 313. That 
is, an amount of heat that will vaporize but 1 lb. of water, and about 2:2 lb. 
alcohol, will vaporize 5-4 lb. of petroleum (assuming no important change ot 
specific heat during the change of state). By measure, the amount of heat or 
fuel that will vaporize 1 gallon of water should vaporize no less than 63 gallons 
of petroleum. This is an important practical point in this connection. The 
density of its vapor is very high, averaging, if the whole mass be converted 
into vapor, six and a half times the density of air at the same tempera‘ure. At 
500° Fahr. it will all pass into vaporous form, except a trifling percentage, and 
as at that temperature air will weigh per cubic foot 

___ 565><4y2 
500°-60°-+-492 
(565 grains being the weight of the cubic foot of air at 60°, and its co-efficient of 





=298 ‘26 grains 


dilatation for the Fahrenheit degree), then—if we admit for it the same co-effi- 
cient of dilatation as for air—petroleum-vapor at 500° weighs 1939 grains per 
eubic foot, and one gallon of petroleum should yield only 24°08 cubic feet or 
vapor of that temperature. 

The specific heat of liquid petroleum is stated to be .4684, that of water 
being 1. The specific heat of its vapor does not seem to have been determined, 
but it probably will not greatly differ from that of the liquid. When boiled 
down, a tarry residue is always left, which, on raising the heat, chars and leaves 
a coke-like mass behind. This becomes also, in such cases as we have under 
consideration, a highly important matter. 

4.—CaLorirics oF PETROLEUM. 

The heating power of Pennsylvania petroleum has been determined with 
sufficient accuracy forall practical purposes. For oil from Oil Creek, H. Sarnre- 
Ciatre Devine, experimenting for the French Government, in 1869, found a 
total calorific power of 9963 Centigrade units, equal to an evaporation of 16.17 
lb. of steam per Ib. of oil ; and his actually-obtained yield of steam was 14.05 
Ib. per Ib. of oil; 1252 heat-units, out of the 9963, by exact measurement, 
being lost in operating the chimney to produce draught, and 76 units by radi- 
ation, in all 1328, or 13.33 per cent. of the whole. 

Another Pennsylvania oil, from Franklin, on French Creek, of higher density 
(Huile lourde), gave him 10,672 units in all.; and Ohio oil, dense and black, 
gave 10,399. The first sample, from Oil Creek, doubtless represents about the 
average of the crude oil of commerce, and is hence adopted by me as a 
basis for calculation. As the total heat of complete combustion of carbon as 
charcoal—according to the mean of the figures of ANDREws and of Favre and Si1- 


| coal. The theoreticul powers of the best British coals per lb. are estimated to be 
| between 14,and 15 lb. of steam; but the British Admiralty, in a long-extended 
and elaborate series of experiments, found that the best actual result, from the 
| best steam coals, was 9.5 lb. of steam per lb. ; and not more than eight pounds, with 
ordinary coals. Experiments, by what was called the Dorset system, of making 
steam with heavy oils from Boghead mineral, were made at Woolwich in 1866-7, 
during 18 months. Steam-jets (not super-heated) were here used to convey these 
oils; 15 lb. of steam were made on an average per lb. of oil. Theaccounts show 
great general imperfection of operation and of combustion, with large production 
of soot and smoke; but the maxinium result, when the combustion, as we may be- 
| lieve, was exceptionally perfect, was 17.8 1b. ofsteam per lb. of oil, which was even 
| above the full theoretical value of the oil! With perfect combustion and skilled hand- 
ling, we may safely adopt, as the actual steam value of our petroleum, fifteen lb. of 
| water made into steam by one pound of oil—equal to just 100 lb. of water per gallon ; 
| 4,400 Ib. per barrel, or 528 gallons of water vaporized by one barrel of oil, 
from 212° Fahrenheit. The maximum of 17°31b., of the Woolwich experi- 
ments above, may be, ix part, explained by a somewhat greater inherent 
| calorific capacity of the Boghead oil over petroleum. ([Capt. J. H. Szuwyn, 
| who reported the Woolwich results, pointed out, as inexplicable, that this 
figure went clear beyond the total absolute calorific capacity of the material, 
estimated by the usual rules. I call attention to this, to introduce the 
true explanation of this fact, which, so far as I can learn, has never been given 
before. Carbon, like everything else, has a la‘ent heat of fusion or of liquidity, 
| though the amount of this is vet unknown. It seems probable that it is large 
In case of oil-fuel, we are clearly dealing with liquid or fused 
| carbon, which, according to this view, should yield us more effective heat for 
|equal weights than solid carbon in coal. This has been overlooked in the 
accepted modes of estimating the calorific effectiveness of liquid fuels, and they 
must have been underestimated accordingly. ] 

We must not rest satisfied, however, in the case we have in hand, witha 
valuation of the sleam-making power only of our oil-fuel. In metallurgical 
work—certainly in Siderurgy—other considerations enter, of which it is very 
important we should gain a clear idea and appreciation. Above all things we 
need, in these cases, concentrated heat. This, indeed, has been the undoubted 
reason why many intelligent practical iron men have looked askant, and with 
no inexcusable incredulity, upon the use of oil in Siderurgy. Their very 
natural supposition has been that for producing concentrated heat, solid fuel was 
most suitable. Hence, I would here enter upon some slight considerations 
belonging to the Chemistry of Flame. Seventeen years ago, at a meeting in 
Baltimore of the American Association, in 1858, I presented a view, then so 
novel and having so little obvious practical bearing, that it has obtained no 
attention, but which now comes up with such direct and weighty practical 
application, that I shall be excused for reproducing the passage.* The subject 


under investigation was the Flame of the Blowpipe. The passage is as 
follows : 





|} in amount. 





‘** An ordinary alcohol flame gives, with the blowpipe, a comparatively feeble 
heat. A gas flame is much superior, and a large wax candle gives probably a 
higher heat than anything else in common use. It occurred to me that the heat- 
ing effect was dependent on the density of the burning vapor, or the quantity of 
combustible matter contained in the same volume. I therefore sought for 
combustibles having a higher density of vapor, and found that the paruffine of 
REICHENBACH, now known from the investigations of Horsragprer and 
Frirvuzzi to be a mixture of different hydrocarbons, was found by Lewy to 
have a vapor-density of not less than 11°3. By inquiry I found that candles 
composed of this or a similar material, obtained trom the products of the 
distillation of the ‘ Breckinridge coal,’ could be bought in New York. On 
procuring some of these and using them with the blowpipe I found that their 
flame was much hotter than that of the wax candle.” 


It will be scarcely necessary to add that I connect the intensity and concen- 
tration of the heat of the oil-dame with the great densily of the oil-vapor, that I 
have above pointed out; and that I liken the flame of the Eames furnace, with 
unquestionable accuracy, to that of a blowpipe. In the case of coal-fires, in- 
cluding those with the so-called ‘‘ gas-generators,” as doubtless all will readily 
comprehend, the flame which is directed upon the hearth is essentially a flame 
of carbonic oxide gas, a gas whose density is just that of atmospheric air. More- 
over, this carbonic oxide is already diluted with the nitrogen (equal to twice 
its own volume) of the air that has served to burn the carbon to carbonic ox- 
ide ; so that, compared with the oi!-vapor, far less combustible matter is con- 
tained in the same space, and if the oil-vapor were pure carbon-vapor, the differ- 
ence in temperature might be very great. Much hydrogen, however, is present, 
to form water in its combustion, which takes up beat, as latent heat of steam ; 
and to compare the theoretical temperatures of the flames requires quite com- 
plex calculations, that cannot be here entered into. If exactly the right amount 
of air for complete combustion could be introduced in the two cases, there 
would really be a small difference in the final resultant temperature of the fully 
expanded products of combustion, in favor of the carbonic oxide (that is, com- 
paring, I mean, a pound of carbonic oxide, with a pound of oil). A vast differ- 
ence is, nevertheless, actually found in practice, as in the experiments above 
with the blowpipe on paraffine-vapor. This is abundantly, proved, in the oil- 


* See the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, for 
1858 ; page 176; also, Silliman’s Journal (Am. Jour. of Science), vol. xxvii. page 24. 
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furnace, by the far shorter time required to heat up the hearth. When all things | 
are fairly considered, and the facts recognized that are to be set forth below, 


resulting from the actual working of the oil-furnace, it will come to be ad- 


fuel, when smokelessly burned, with the essential aid of the incandescent 
steam-jet through the generator of the Eames System, at from seven to eight 
times its weight of the best coals, (the latter being burned without a regenerator). 
As the average market cost of the oil ranges, weight for weight, even at this 
distance from the oil-centers, at less than three times that of coal, this rate of 
valuation proves it, as fuel for furnace-work, to be greatly cheaper than coal, in 


addition to the other advantages from its employment. This result is unex- | 


pected and astonishing, but altogether impossible of denial. 
5-—-SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS REGARDING OIL-FUEL. 
Through the favor of Professor Tuurston, now of the Stevens Institute of 


Technology, I am permitted to quote some sentences from an unpublished | 


MSS. work of his—embodying his lectures at that Institution, as well as at the 
U. 8. Naval Academy, for a number of years past, which have here an interest- 
ing applicability. These will serve to demonstrate that gentlemen like the 
one quoted, who combine practical skill and training with scientific attain- 
ments of the first rank, have been fully prepared to accept and to welcome such 
developments as this one of Dr. Eames. Professor TuursTon says, on the head 
Liquid Fuels: ‘‘The liquids best adapted for use as tuel are the mineral oils. 


‘« They yield an intense heat; the products of combustion, as well as the fuels 
themselves, are comparatively free from deleterious elements; and the tempera- 
tures obtained by their use are easily regulated, when they are burned in man- 
ageable quantities. 

“‘Capt. Setwyn, R. N., reported an average evaporative power from 212° F., 
of 16°77 lb. of water from 1 lb. of aliquid fuel, which had a theoretical efficiency 
of 17°52 lb. In another instance, he gives an evaporation of 14°98 lb. of water, 
from 212°, by a fuel having a theoretical evaporative power of 17°5. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

‘« Experiments made by Engineer-in-Chief IsHerwoop, U. S. N., under the di- 
rection of the U. 8S. Navy Department, upon various systems of utilization of 
petroleum as fuel, gave a maximum economy, over the use of anthracite, of 68 
per cent., by FisHEer’s method of burning oil ; and of 38 per cent., by Foorr’s 
process of using liquid and solid fuel together ; and he reports the failure of 
another method, by reason of the obstruction of the tubes by deposition of solid 
carbon. 

‘* IsHERWOOD states the advantages of the use of mineral oils, in his experi- 
ments, as follows :— 

‘«(1.) A reduction of the weight of fuel, amounting to 40°5 per cent. 

*©(2.) A reduction in bulk of 36°5 per cent. 

‘**(3.) A reduction in the number of stokers in the proportion of four to one. 

“*(4.) Prompt kindling of fires, and, consequently, the early attainment of 
the maximum temperature of furnace. 

“ Ss The fire can, at any moment, be instantaneously extinguished. 

‘« Other advantages, not here mentioned by IsHzawoop, are the uniformity of 
combustion and of heating attainable, and the absence of ash.” 


Further on ; under ‘‘ Gaseous Fuel,” Prof. Taurstron remarks : 
‘« The advantages possessed by gaseous fuel are : 


**(1) Convenience of management of temperature. 

‘*(2) Freedom from liability to injure material with which the products of 
combustion may come in contact. 

‘**(3) The facility with which thorough combustion may be secured. 

‘*(4) The readiness with which the flame may be given either an oxidizing 
or a de-oxidizing character.” 

In another place, he says : 

‘«The maximum temperature attainable in furnaces burning gaseous or va- 


porous fuels, when properly proportioned, is usually only limited practically 


by the heat-resisting power of the furnace walls.” 
Brrrisp Opinions on Or METALLURGY. 





6.—Sprecian REMARKS ON THE ELEMENTS OF THE Eames SysTEM. 
We are now fully prepared to discuss, and to view with full comprehension 


, F ee , 7 P ; | the high and peculiar merits of the new system of oil metallurgy we are her 
mitted as entirely within bounds, to rate the practical siderurgic value of oil- | 


_ called on to consider, and to appreciate its remarkable and precise adaptation 

| in every point to the special qualities of the materials operated upon, and to 

| the products sought after, in the special art of Siderurgy. The different parts 

| of the apparatus may be taken up seriatim. 

(a.) The Vapor-Generator. The plan and the setting of this are such as to 
secure a successive evaporation of less and less volatile hydrocarbons from the 
| oil ; the residua (of high boiling points, and those non-volatile without decom- 
position) ultimately reaching a horizon, on their downward flow, where the in- 
candescent steam coming in below not only licks all that is vaporizable, but 
| attacks also any carbonaceous residue, with formation of carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen gases. Thus, no incrustation or clogging of the generator can pos- 
sibly occur, with petroleum free from ash, as our American oils ordinarily are. 
[This ingenious plan is so effective that I do not doubt the practicability of 
| utilizing, by its means, our vast accumulations of gas-lar, at least in cases in 
which the presence of sulphur is not detrimental. } 

(b.) The Steam- Blast.—In addition to the above described chemical functions 
of this—another function is to convey the oil, in vaporous form, into the fur- 
nace with sufficient velocity and pressure to mingle it forcibly and rapidly with 
| the air-blast in the mixing-chamber. It would seem hard to suggest any more 
| convenient or suitable agent for the purpose, or any simpler and more effective 
way of applying it, than here employed. The specification points out that the 
fire-space under the generator may be supplied with a portion of the waste- 
flame from the furnace-hearth ; but it is to be remarked that this plan is not 
always so obviously desirable. An important element in the calculation here, 
is the fact that the time occupied in getting up a working heat on the cold hearth 
| is reduced to so small a matter—but 35 or 40 minutes—that the necessity is by 
no means imperative of keeping the furnace in blast continuously, as with 
coal fuel ; with which latter, in a furnace of this size, twelve hours is often re- 
quired to get up a heat. Hence great advantage in case repairs are required ; 
and hence, also, the advisability of aseparate fire-space at least for the generator 
with its steam-superheating coil, which is then always available when heats are 
to be got up from the cold. 

(c.) The Superheater.—The superheating of the steam-blast, in which Dr. 
Eames has anticipated the editorial in Jron, as above indicated, is somewhat 
analogous to the heating of the air-blast of a blast-furnace. Such steam con- 
stitutes a vehicle of convection of the vapors, which cannot be sufficiently 
chilled afterwards, as ordinary steam would be, by the latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion of the lighter hydrocarbons, to allow of the condensation of the heavier 
hydrocarbons into a spray, which latter could not be sufficiently diffused 
throughout the air-blast to burn without smoke. It should be remembered 
that crude oil is a congeries of a great number of distinct compounds, some very 
volatile, like ether, and absorbing heat therefore very powerfully, while others 
differ diametrically in nature, inasmuch as while requiring nearly a red heat 
to vaporize them, they readily condense again, on the slightest fall of tempera- 
ture. The eye of the skilled operative becomes a sensitive test as to these 
points, and the change of the character of the flame, when the steam-blast is 
insufficient, is perceptible enough, as I had occasion to observe in a case in 
| which a leaky coil had been put in for a superheater. 

(d.) The Air-blast. In connection with this factor of the process, come in 
some of the most weighty considerations connected with the new system. I 


A late editorial review of this general subject, in one of the most sterling of | have already shown that the total vapor from the whole of a gallon of petroleum, 
the great British technical journals, Iron, says, referring to the experiments at | Supposed to be at 500° Fahr.—at which point none of the hydrocarbons should 
Woolwich and the Chatham Dock-yard, together with those made in France | b¢ present in the form of liquid spray, but all as homogeneous vapor—should 


with locomotives : 


occupy but 24°08 cubic feet of space. In this space, deducting the hydrogen cor- 


“It is to be remembered that the fact of soot being produced in notable | responding to the two per cent. of oxygen, there are 5-603 lb. carbon which re- 
quantity is conclusive evidence of imperfect combustion, and therefore of bad | quire 14°941 lb. oxygen, and 092 lb. hydrogen which requires 7-336 lb. oxygen, 


arrangements. We all know the difference between a lamp so ill-constructed 


as to have a bad supply of air with a necessarily smoky and wasteful flame, 


for complete combustion to carbonic acid and water ; in all 22°277 lb. oxygen, 





and another which, receiving an adequate stream of oxygen, burns without a | equivalent to 1268 cubic feet of air. Each cubic foot of the petroleum vapor, 
particle of smoke. Just so with a furnace. Again, a steam-jet is the worst | ®t 500°, requires, therefore, for complete and smokeless combustion, not less 
possible means of promoting the combustion of the oil, as it must necessarily | than 52°6 cubic feet of air at 60°, whlch latter must moreover be mingled with 


abstract a considerable portion of heat from the flame, and yet give no aid to| 


: : a it perf i j this rtion it is certain that a flame may 
combustion, other than by scattering the liquid into a spray. If used at all, ™ naipent waiforaly. Belew tis peapention & is cvstete fant 0 Snee 


the steam should be super-ieated at about 1,000 deg. C.” 
This latter is precisely what is done in the Eames system. 
Farther, in reference to metallurgical applications, specially : 


‘*Professor RankINE, who devoted considerable attention to this subject, | 


result more or less fuliginous. Hence we learn two things—the necessity of 
an enormous supply of air to this furnace, and that this air must be injected 
with rapidity, and caused to move in currents as sinuous as practicable, to pro- 





: ma ; : i i i sti r Ss. lions of 
was definitely of opinion that nine-tenths of the theoretical efficiency might be | — mpl ent camuytonapieeane sn a semaverrsay een aan set a 
looked for with hydro-carbon liquids as fuel. With a coal-burning furnace, it | oil per hour may be stated as a practical consumption for one of these re-heat- 
is requisite to pass at least double-the quantity of air through the grate that | ing furnaces, with a charge of 3000 Ib. iron ; that is, during the earlier charg- 


would suffice for the chemical requirements of combustion, the surplus carry- 
ing to waste about 1200 heat units ; yet even with this enormous volume of air, 


perfect combustion is not attained.” 
Further on : 


| ings, after first getting up a heat; while this consumption will run down, on 
continuous working, to 25 gallons, or even less, per hour, by reason of propor- 
tional diminution of loss through conduction, when all the masonry has become 


“The obvious advantage of a system which would allow of fuel being con- | heated throughout. This consumption of 30 gallons requires, for complete 


sumed, with the aid of but a trifle more than the bulk of air sufficient to yield | combustion, 
the oxygen required for the chemical exigencies of combustion, need hardly be | 


a minimum blast of 38,040 cubic feet of air per hour, or 104 feet 


insisted on. It would afford, on a large scale, the results which on a small | P®T second. As some excess of air, however, is always necessary, we may pro 


{ 


one are yielded by the Bunsen burner ; in fact, it would be impossible to de- | bably put the minimum at 12 cubic feet per second. It will be obvious that by 


4 a re eee to — yma with a minimum of air. varying the proportions of steam and air to the oil, a wide variety and grada- 
© this that oil has no ash, and that we have not the absorption of heat due | ;; s i , objec e is 
to this cause, and as we have here to deal with very high temperatures, the | ap se Senge, Snenen Mee aap gne yeeheniie. Sy sje have © 


proportional saving resulting from a limitation of the air-supply, combined 
with perfect combustion, would be far greater than in steam raising, while the 


mergin for economy, even with regenerative furnaces, is enormous.” 


merely to point out that all these effects are producible and variable, at willand 
instantaneously, by the mere manipulation of cocks; and that they will be inde- 








pendent of thermometric, hygrometric, and barometric disturbances of the at- 
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mosphere, and even, to a certain extent, of irregularities on the part of the 
operatives. With equal skill on the part of the latter, very important and pe- 
culiar economies of fuel must result in various ways ; one being that the losses 
that are always occurring with coal-fuel from transient, accidental, or irregular 
and inevitable excesses or deficiencies in the proportions of air to combustible, 
may be, and will be, almost entirely avoidable. It is well-known that in stok- 
ing a coal-furnace the best man will make twice as much steam from the fuel as | 
the worst man, through the acquirement of a skill and tact in management of 
these points. In the case we are considering, these things will manage them- 


selves. 

(e.) The Combustion Chamber.—This is another admirable and most essential 
adjunct to the oil-furnace of Eames. Recurring to what the editor of Iron 
says, as above quoted, about the reproduction on the large scale of the results 
of the Bunsen burner, it might be suggested that this combustion-chamber per- 
forms this identical function, and that the flame that results is, in a measure, 
like the Bunsen flame. It is only just, however, to add that the invention goes 
much further than this in the direction thus indicated ; and it is more appro- 
priate to liken the Eames flame to a huge Vapor Blast-Lamp, such as are even 
now in use, on the small scale, in some chemical laboratories ; some of which 
are fed with petroleum-naphtha, and in which similar mixing chambers are 
essential. The proportioning of the dimensions of the combustion-chamber | 
has been a matter of no slight trouble. When too thick it melts down, and 
when too thin, imperfect and streaky combustion results. Many troublesome 
experiments led to a thickness of eighteen inches, as the correct horizontal di- 
mension. 


(f.) The Hearth.—The management of the furnace-hearth, and of the iron | 


thereupon, is a stage of the process where nothing can be substituted wholly 
for the skill and intelligence of the operative. The oil-flame, however, has, 
over any coal-flame, the immense advantages of purity, uniformity, and free- 


dom from dust and ash. The eye of the workman soon learns to discriminate | 
and judge of its character, quality and changes, with a certainty which must | 


be much greater in the case of the oil-flame, by reason of its purity and in- 
variability. 
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The same advantages are found as in the case of the gas-furnaces, | 
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Ib. iron and 25 Ib. water, and the temperatures 75-°25 and 184°. This cal- 
culates to 3232° F. The errors (loss of heat, etc.,) were all against the furnace, 
and all the experts present agreed in the conclusion that a heat of 3500° Fahr. 
could undoubtedly be obtained with this flame in a properly constructed fur- 
nace in good working order. To give an idea of this temperature, it may be 
stated that the greatest heat obtainable in the iron blast-furnace, according to 


| BecQuErEL, is 3300° Fahr. Cast iron (same authority) melts at 2786° F.; steel, 


Somewhere above 3000° ; but authorities differ largely on this latter point, 
which must be considered as still unsettled. 


The temperature of the chimney-gases, after passing the boiler, was on 
this day lower than usual, ranging from 320° to 330° Fahr., indicating, doubt- 


| less, a lower initial temperature of the fire-space than previously, due to the 


increasingly bad condition of the furnace. The temperature of the air having 
been 80°, the proportion of the total heat produced, that was being utilized 
and saved in this furnace, is easily calculated. Taking 3300° as the maximum 
heat, and 325° as that of the chimney, this proportion is equal, by an obvious 
formula, to : 3300—325 
3300-80 -9239 

or 92.39 per cent, of the total heat, as the saving in this operation. Thisi a 
very large proportion. If we now, in round numbers, allow 10,000 Centigrade 
units as the total calorific capacity of the oil, from Drvrixe’s actual determina- 
tion, = 18,000 Fahrenheit units; we can easily calculate how much steam should 
be made by this furnace, when carrying also its full load of iron ; that,is, if we 
make one arbitrary allowance of 5 per cent. loss for one small unknown factor, 
namely, the sum of the latent heat of fusion and specific heat of the slag. In 
this case, we have no allowances to make, as with coal, for imperfect combus- 
tion and specific heat of ashes and cinders. 200 lb. of oil per hour=a total heat 


| Of 3,600,000 Fahr. units; 92.39, minus 5 per cent. for the slag, or 87.39 per cent. 


of this = 3,146,040 units. The specific heat of iron beiny taken at .112, to heat 
the 3,000 lb. of iron to 3,000°, takes 336,000 units, and there is left for steam 
2,810,040 units per hour. Taking the heat of steam from water at 80° F.* as 
1148 units, there must be 2447 lb. of water converted into steam per hour ; or, 





now so much employed in Siderurgy, of obtaining with ease, and maintaining, | 


a neutral flame, which will not ‘‘ cut” or burn the iron or steel ; thus permitting 
a saving of waste of metal, which often is of even greater importance than sav- 
ing of fuel. : ; 

(q.) The Waste-Flame from the Hearth.—This is, of course, utilized, as with a 


| assuming 1 lb. best anthracite burned directly under the boiler equal to mak- 
| ing 8 Ib. of steam, we have here in the waste heat of one petroleum furnace, 
| heating also 3,000 Ib. iron, the equivalent of 306 lb. of coal burned per hour, 
jor, 408 lb. every 80 minutes, directly under the boiler. It is no wonder, 
| then, that with one furnace the result, so surprising at first sight, is obtained of 


| steam got up every 80 minutes for running six large boiler-plates through the 









coal furnace, by passing around and through the flues of the boiler above, 80 | heavy ro!ls. It is fair to remark that to do this required two coal furnaces, the 
far as it thus may be. It should, however, be indicated, that this is a case | yoljs and fly-wheels being much out of level, and running very hard. These 


which must be justly regarded as peculiar, in admitting of the absolute’ using | figures are very satisfying, as they fil well with the actually observed work of the 
up of all the heat in the escaping gases. None need be left for draught, and the | oil, and amount to a chemical and mathematical demonstration of the immense 








entire absence of soot and ashes should make it practicable to pass it through | yajne of this invention. 


any kind of tubular apparatus, for heating feed-water, etc., by virtue of the | 
latent heat of the steam present. The absence of dust, ash, and sulphur-acids 
in these products of combustion must lead to no small saving of erosion, cor- | 
rosion and external incrustation of bciler-plates, tubes, and flues, which, with 
coal-fuel and a blast, constitute no trifling causes of damage and waste. Such | 
surfaces, it would appear, ought to remain, but for some slight possible o. 
tion, perfectly clean, thus retaining also greater steam-making efficiency. 
the cases, hitherto, of experiments for steam-making with oil-fuel, the most | 
frequent, indeed, I believe, universal trouble—the veritable béle noire—has been | 
soot and smoke ; things which, in the Eames system, appear to become so man- | 
ageable, that in all my visits I have not yet witnessed a visible exhalation of | 
smoke from the stack of the furnace. It is doubtless due to this cleanness and | 
purity of the flame, that so large a proportion of the heat is abstracted from 
the products of combustion by the boiler, that when 30 gallons of oil per hour 
were burning in the furnace, and the temperature on the hearth ranged at 3300° 
Fahrenheit and upwards, a Tagliabue pyrometer, inserted in the flue imme- | 
diately above the boiler, ranged only from 320° to 350° Fahrenheit, averaging | 
335°: “With ordinary fuel, 600° to 700° is not an unusual temperature for such 
chimney-gases. * 
7.—THE TEMPERATURES OF THE PETROLEUM-FURNACE, AND STACK. 
The temperature of the fire-space or hearth, of the oil furnace was deter- | 
mined by the familiar method of Povrnuet, by heating therein a weighed block 
of iron and then plunging the same into a weighed quantity of water of known 
temperature. The weights of iron and water, the initial and final temperatures 
of the water, and the known (very different) capacities for heat (or specific heats) | 
of water and iron, as 1000:11z,¢ furnish the data for very simple calculation of | 
the temperature of the flame. It happened by good fortune, that on the day | 
selected for these experiments—the last day of running of this furnace, July | 
lI 





water 20 Ib., the initial and final temperatures being 75.°5 and 174° F., calcu- 
lates to 3321.°5 F. Before the second one was obtained, the furnace—an old 
one and out of repair from the outset of all these experiments—was giving out; 
a considerable part of the crown having fullenin The second weights were 7.51 

s a aeemneins here used was borrowed from Prof. Taurston, being one usei and 
+ This ie a Agu i iron used by Prof. Taurstoy, It is a 
elas Shear aes pothoritios: wat a believes i more reliable, 


| Professor Henry Wurtz: 


, 1875—Mr. RotHweE tL, of the editorial staff of the ENGINEERING AND Manne | 
JourNaL, was present, and, at my request, verified the weighings and calculations. | tha 
The first experiment, with all proceeding in fair order, (though the furnace | m 
was not considered to be doing its best), the iron weighing 5.2957 lb. and the | 


8.—THE CHARACTER AND QUALITY OF THE IRON. 

The special tests that have been made, in the Oil-Furnace operated on the 
Eames system, in Jersey City, have been chiefly of one kind; selected because 
deemed to furnish the severest general test that could be devised—namely, the 
piling of refuse scrap-iron, for re-heating and rolling into boiler iron. The 
xaterial thus employed has been chiefly composed of fragments of old, worn- 


, out boilers, many pieces having the boiler-scale still adherent—no means being 


employed to detach it. This boiler-scale being largely sulphate of lime, with 
phosphates, etc., nothing could be introduced into a furnace seemingly better 


| calculated to frustrate all efforts to weld the mass again into any useful con- 


dition of coherent lamination Hence a frequent remark of experts, that if the 
petroleum flame would make this stuff into anything useful, we might expect 
everything from it. The figures of Professor Tuurston’s tests of the plate, given 
below by him, cannot but be regarded as very remarkable. 


Mecuanicau Lasoratory, DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING, 
StevENs INstTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY, 
Hosoxen, N. J., July 31st, 1875. 

Str :—We send you herewith the records of the tests recently made, in the 
Mechanical Laboratory, of specimens of iron made by the Eames process from 
mixed scrap, and aaeed No. 430 to 436, consecutively. 

The specimens numbered 430, 431 and 432 were, by some mistake, sent us 
with square corners, and tore apart at those points of weakness before reaching 


| their Maximum resistance to tension. We are, therefore, only able to give 


their successive stresses and extension within the limit of ultimate resistance. 

The remaining specimens were properly shaped, and the results given may 
be regarded as accurate. The densities were very carefully determined, and 
are valuable as indicating the specific gravity of this peculiar quality of metal. 

The results of these tests of scrap boiler plate, and the inspection of the frac- 
tured specimens, indicate that the method of heating and working adopted b 
Dr. EaMEs secures a very perfect elimination of impurities and consequent uni- 
formity and perfection of weld. 

The proof strain is_ unusually high, and this, with the specific gravity re- 
corded, indicates, I should conclude, great homogeneity and compactness of 
material. ; - 
Such high proof stress is rarely observed in boiler plate. I should suppose 
t such metal would make good fire-box iron, but should hesitate to recom- 
end a mixed scrap plate for that purpose until after extended trial. 

The ultimate strength is quite up to the average of boiler plate, and exceeds 
that of a large proportion of the iron usually found in market; it is satisfactory 
as the result of re-working such scrap as was used here. 

The extension is much less than is obtained from the more ductile and softer 
| irons, but specimens 434 and 435 show that even this hard scrap plate may be 
| given a fair degree of extensibility. : 
| No. 433, which is a piece of plate made from the bloom by this same process, 
* There was no heating of feed-water on this day, nor at any time during these ex- - 


periments ; the apparatus for the purpose being dismantled. All the water was 
| pumped into the boiler cold, on all occasions. ; 
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and introduced here for comparison, shows the same peculiarities of structure 
and of resistance, and indicates those peculiarities to be characteristic of the 
product of this method of working. 

The successive extensions, as the load was increased, indicate well the be- 
havior of the metal under loads exceeding its limit of elasticity. ; 

I regret that I have had no opportunity to examine iron made by this pro- 
cess into bar, or metal of a higher grade originally. The specimens furnished | 
being all of thin plate, they could not be tested in the autographic machine, 
and we cannot, therefora, furnish strain-diagrams produced automatically. 







































































It gives me pleasure to be able to state that I have been very favorably im- 
pressed with the arrangement adopted by Dr. Eames The work done by his | H 
process is very satisfactory, so far as I have been able to observe. ues 
The main principle of using a gaseous fuel, derived from a liquid hydro- ne 
carbon, has been one which I have, for many years past, urged as one of the td 
most promising methods of securing a flame of high temperature and of great I 
purity—such as is needed in the production of fine grades of iron. | Hea i 
I should regard its commercial success as one of the most promising features | ima p Fe 
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to operate the rolls. The time required, after the furnace was heated and 
steam up, for each charge of 3,000 lb., averaged, at most, eighty minutes ; and, 
as the brickwork became heated throughout, it was apparent that the feed of 
oil might be somewhat diminished, as will be readily understood. Thus, ina 
working day of ten hours, just seven such charges could be worked off, averag- 
ing 2,500 lb. of rolled iron each ; total, 8 tons per day of boiler-sheet from one 
such furnace, with an average consumption, as a maximum, of 30 gallons 
(200 lb.) of oil per hour, or 300 gallons (2,000 Ib. in all), worth, at present 
prices, $16.50. To this must be added, however, the fuel used under the 
venerator and small supplementary boiler, which together was 500 lb. per 
iat: worth, say, $1.20, and making $17.70 for fuel per day in all, or $2.22 per 
ton of finished sheet. [It is admissible that one generator and one small 
boiler will operate several furnaces, the inventor says five. If we say four, it 
will diminish the small addendum of cost; and it is, therefore, fair to say 
62.10, as a maximum fuel cost per ton of sheet. ] 

As to working this furnace with coal, it was ascertained from the testimony 
of the operators (taken under oath, at my request) that by keeping up the fire 
all night, so that a heat could be had at a reasonable time in the morning, the 
maximum product of finished sheet might be, with superior work, allowing 
ninety minutes for each heat, siz fons,* with a consumption of at least 53 tons 
of cond = 12,320 lb., or 2,053 Ib. of coal per ton. This coal, rated at $5.50 
per ton, in the fire, would be a fuel-cost of $5.04 per ton of iron, as against 
$2.10 for oil. 

To get the comparative effective work per lb. of oil and coal, we must de- 
duct from the 2053 Ib. coal per ton of iron the coal used in making the petro- 
leum iron, in the two small extra fires—63 lb. per ton, which brings it down 
to 1990 Ib. coal against 250 lb. oil per ton, or a ratio of 8 to 1 ; justifying my 
maximum estimate ina previous paragraph, at least for this special kind of 
siderurgic work, on an ordinary furnace-hearth. 

As the effective work of coal is nearly doubled by the use of the Siemens 
regenerators, this disparity must, in that case, be reduced one-half; this still 
leaving a clear margin of economy of cost of just 20 per cent. in favor of the 
oil: but considering the heavy cost of the Siemens or Siemens-Martin plant, 
and the comparatively trifling cost of that of Eames, this latter comparison is 
far from being a just one. There can be no advantage with the gas furnaces 
and regenerators on the score of ‘ cutting” the iron, as the same elements of 
purity and manageability of the flame exist in each. 

I have in hand statements from the inventor, made at my request, as well as 
sworn statements and estimates, made also at my suggestion, by the furnace- 
men,t which I desired to compare with my own estimates and figures as above. 
I do not find enough substantial variation to justify in my mind the occupa- | 
tion, on this occasion, of space with these documents. The general tenor of 
those of the men is rather more in favor of the oil side of the question than I 
have made it above. One statement made for me (also, at my request, under | 
oath) by the Engineer, Cuartes J. Bennett, of Jersey City, a man of much in- 
telligence, I must not fail to quote. On one occasion in February last ‘steam 
was raised to a pressure of golb., with oil, in 2 hours—the brick work enclosing 
the boiler being coated with ice in places 2 inches thick—from cold water.” His 


coal, at the Rhode Island Horse Shoe Works, may be stated at seven 
hours, after which four heats an hour can be obtained. With the p 
vapor, the furnace could be heated from the cold in about thirty-five minutes, 
after which six heats an hour could be obtained, and six balls produced, weigh- 
ing about 175 lb. each, or an hourly production of 1,050 Ib. of iron. 


twelve gallons an hour. 
under the generator and su 
furnace ; but, as the generator was large enough to supply five furnaces, it is 
estimated that 150 lb. of anthracite per day would be sufficient to vaporize and 
convert the petroleum required for each one of several furnaces. 
takes one ton of Cumberland coal in the bushelling furnace to produce one ton 
of iron. The cost of Cumberland coal, at the works, averages $8 25 per long 
ton. The petroleum used in the experiments cost 5 7-10 cents per gallon, de- 





previous experience with coal, which he adds, is that ‘‘ under the same cir- | 
cumstances, it would have required between 6 and 7 hours, and the consump- 
tion of from 2} to 3 tons of coal to accomplish the same object.” Mr. Bennert 
being deemed a thoroughly reliable man, and having made this statement for 


me with care and deliberation, we shall be forced to admit here, if we take the | 
statement as it stands, that in heating up and steaming up a cold furnace and | 


| 
| 


boiler, the maximum feed of oil possible in two hours being, say, 70 gallons, or 


467 lb, (which I was told by the foreman was as much as could be burned well | 


in the time) this has not only done the work here of at least 2.5 tons—s600 |b. 





reference to these, the following statement is authorized by the same gentle- 
men : 


‘*' The time usually required to heat a bushelling furnace, from the cold, with 


or eight 
etroleum 


‘The amount of petroleum consumed in doing this work averaged about 
About 500 Ib. of anthracite were burned per day 
per-heated during these experiments with a single 


It commonly 


livered in Providence, and the anthracite used under the 
per long ton. 

‘‘ For the petroleum process only two men instead of three are required at 
the bushelling furnace. No cleaning of the bars or wheeling of ashes are re- 
quired. The furnace used in the experimental tests remained clean and free 
from dust. The iron produced was cleaner than when coal was used. 

‘*In working on the large scale, a single man would manage the generator 
and superheater for the whole works, as well as, in this instance, for a single 
furnace. 

‘Three charges of thin wrought scrap were weighed before and after “ heat- 
ing” with petroleum, by Messrs. C. H. Perkins and R. W. Comsrock, Superin- 
tendents of the Horse Shoe Works, showing a loss of only thirteen per cent. in 
welding and balling ; while with the same thin scrap, in the common process 
at the works, the loss is estimated at twenty-five per cent. 

‘«The petroleum iron, thus produced, in billets, was softer and finer than 
that made by the common process. 

“Tt was observed, at the works, that the gases of combustiou from the petro- 
leum furnace carried more heat, and were worth more for their final use of 
making steam under the steam boiler, than the gases of combustion from the 
coal furnaces.” 


generator cost $6 25 


11. Brier REMARKS ON PETROLEUM-TRADE, AND PropuctIon. 

The astonishment of the world at the stupendous history and progress ot 
the American mineral-oil production has as yet scarce subsided; and, in view of 
the fact that some still hold to the notion that it can be but an ephemeral thing, 
a bubble that may at any time collapse, it might be well to cite a few figures, 
to prove how baseless this notion is, and how solid the foundation on which 
this staple—ranking now only second to wheat, as a source of National Income— 
rests at this present day. The present petroleum production may be rated at 
nearly seven and a-half million pounds—3300 long tons—per day; or over 1,200,000 
tons per year. Every person familiar with the oil-region knows that this could 
be doubled, in a few days, or weeks at most, at any time, if the market would 
bear it at remunerative prices, by simply pumping wells which have been 
“shut down,” because it did not pay to pump them. It seems very reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that if we could use up for fuel half a million tons of oil 
per year, it could still be furnished at present prices, even with the present in- 
adequate and (comparatively expensive means of transportation. Moreover, even 


| since the beginning of the current year, enormous new extensions of the available 


oil-territory have been proved ; one of these discoveries extending and prolong- 


| ing the northern oil-field some 40 or 50 miles further than before, and even into 


the State of New York. 

The economy of transportation, and delivery to centers of population, will 
also speedily receive new and most vital developments. Within a year past, a 
“‘pipe-line,” forty miles long, has been carried all the way to Pittsburgh, from the 
southern oil-field ; and when the legal questions raised, out of conflicting inter- 
ests with the railroads, are settled, new pipe-lines will soon deliver the oil 
directly into boats at Lake Erie ports ; Titusville itself being but 40 miles from 
the lake shore. 






























































of coal—that is, making 1 Ib. oil=12 Ib. coal—but has done it in less than one- I have said nothing of the numerous other known, but undeveloped, oil-fields 
third of the time ; making a pound of oil the effective equivalent in this case | we have ; but not to make loo many words at this head, I would cut short by 
of some 36 lb. of coal. This can only be believed by admitting a waste or | saying that, having followed up the history of petroleum, from the earliest de- 
effective loss of at least 90 per cent. of the coal, through imperfect combustion | velopments to the latest, I am forced to regard the idea of any probable in- 
or other causes under these special (and of course exceptional) circumstances. | crease of consumption, for fuel purposes, permanently or considerably raising 

10.—PupDLING, ON THE Eames System. | the price of petroleum, faster than new sources of production and new means 
| of transportation could be provided, for at least a generation to come, as a 











Not having personally witnessed the experiments which were made a year or 
more since, in Providence, R. I., in which the Eames generator was applied to 
an ordinary puddling-furnace, I can but incorporate statements of others rela- 
tive to this work. The following statement is authorized and its accuracy 
vouched for by Dr. Wu. F. Caannrve, and C. H. Pergtns, Esq., well-known | 
and highly esteemed citizens of the city of Providence : 


‘‘The experiments in puddling at the Horse Shoe Works were very satisfac- 
tory, the material used being old cast iron scrap. Each charge, weighing 
500 lb., was converted in about 45 minutes, consuming about nine gallons of | 
petroleum. Mr. BEu, before a recent committee on coal in the English House | 
of Commons, estimates that five and a half tons of coal are required to produce | 
one ton of finished iron from the ore. The American estimate is usually six | 
tons of coal, nearly three tons being consumed in the blast furnace, and at | 
least one and a half tons in the puddling furnace, to every ton of iron.” 


Other experiments were made at these works in ‘‘ busheling ” scrap iron. 


| 


In| 
* It is five tons in the affidavits, with five tons of coal; but preferring to be sure in | 
these figures, I have exaggerated the figures in favor of the coal. 
+ These men, it is proper to add, had at this time passed out of the employ of the | 
inventor, by reason of the somewhat unexpected termination of the experiments. 
One of these men, the ‘‘ Screw Man,” Tuomas TEMPLE, is of & years experience, as 
he states in his affidavit ; and is regarded as a very skilful and valuable artisan. 


‘ 


puerile bugbear altogether, and a consideration unworthy to influence the 
judgment of any well-informed practical man. 
12. GENERAL CoNncLUSIONS. 

1. The Eames system of feeding furnaces with petroleum exhibits that 
minute study, on the part of the inventor, of the chemical nature and charac. 
teristics of the new fuel, which only could lead to immediate success in its 
practical application. 

2. This thorough knowledge and appreciation of the special practical diffi- 
culties to be grappled with, together with a high degree of energy and intelli- 
gence that has manifestly been put forth in the pursuit, has led to an 
early and complete success in this novel art of operating furnaces with oil-fuel, 


| such as has not often been paralleled in the History of Inventions, 


3. The only method of introducing the oil into the furnace, which is at the 
same time sufficiently rapid and capable of bringing about a smokeless com- 
bustion—that is, in the form of a powerful jet of complete vapor—has been 
successfully attained ; and the construction and method of the Vapor-Generator 
are such that no possible interruption, clogging or irregularity, short of a solue 
tion of its continuity, can occur in its action, 
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or device for securing rapid, complete, and uniformly-diffused combustion, 
with the enormous volume of air that is required, without possibility of such 
excess of heat in any part as to melt down and destroy the burner itself ; 
this essential device being reduced to a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. 

5. The additional plant and alterations required for the adaptation of the 
new system to existing furnaces are cheap, simple and facile. 

6. The rapidity with which heats may be raised under the new system gives 
us two important advantages. Continuous firing is no longer indispensable to 
economical working, and stoppages for repairs will no longer involve such 
protracted and expensive delays. . 

7. The combination of devices constituting the Eames System has so de- 
veloped the full powers and capabilities of oil-fuel, that we are enabled 
readily to measure and ascertain these with accuracy for the first time, and 
make them a subject of reliable deduction from actual figures obtained on a 
working scale. 

8. We thus learn, as demonstrated in the preceding pages, that the econom- 
ical advantages in Siderurgy, of added intensity of temperature, and energy 
or concentration of heat, in saving of lime, as an element of work done, are 
even greater than have been contemplated by those men of science who have 
fully admitted the general principle; so much greater, that in siderurgical 
practice, where the heat taken up by the iron is but a very small fraction of 
the total heat, the calorific superiority of oil, over coal, weight for weight 
admitted, at most, heretofore as 17°5 to 10 or 14—actually and effectively 
rises to a ratio of eight to one. 

9. It stands also as proved, by this investigation, that an additional. most 
important advantage results, in making steam, from the combined purity and 
density of this flame, and that a much larger steam-making absorption of heat, 
by the boiler-surface, ensues ; the effect being similar to the comparative 
powers of an ordinary fuliginous gas-flame and that of the Bunsen burner ; so 
that the chimney-gases are discharged at a temperature sometimes three hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit lower than from a coal fire; and the total efficiency of 
the furnace rises to ninety-two or ninety-three per cent. of the total heat 
engendered. 

10. The tests of the elasticity and tensile strength of the iron re-heated by the 


4. An exact adaptation and adjustment has been arrived at of the Oil- Burner, 
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Aupany Gas Licut Company, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFrFice, Gas Works, ARCH ST., 
Axpany, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1875. 

To Tur Eprtor—Sir: In the Lowe Process for making heating and illuminat- 
ing gas, described in the ENGINEERING AND Mininc Journal, vol. xx, page 97, 
if it contains much carbonic oxide, I fear it would be poisoncus if breathed. 
Am I correct in that? It seems to me a great objection to any gas, if an escape 
of it would poison a person exposed to it. cae eens 

I have understood there is a law against the distribution of the ‘water gas” 
in some parts of Germany, on account of its containing a considerable portion 
of carbonic oxide. Am I right in that? 

Common illuminating gas is bad enough to breathe; let us not send out any- 
thing more injurious. 

Respectfully yours, 
Isaac Battin, Engineer and Superintendent. 

Our correspondent is certainly correct in his supposition that the Lowe gas 
contains carbonic oxide, and that that gas is well-known to be poisonous in the 
highest degree. We do not, however, think that in itself an insuperable objec- 
tion, as the small escapes that are unavoidable would not contain sufficient 
carbonic oxide to greatly increase the danger over that in using common light- 
ing gas. We understand analyses of the Lowe gas are to be made, when we 
will be better able to answer this question. 

We are not aware of any German law against the distribution of water gas. — 


Ep. E. & M. J. 


The Frue Concentrator.* 
By Water McDermott, of Silver Islet, Canada. 


Tis machine is an improvement on the well-known endless travelling belt 
used for dressing slimes in many mills; the chief point of difference, and con- 
stituting the essential advantage of the present over the old form, is the appli- 
cation to the machine of a secondary agitating or shaking motion, in addition 
to the ordinary progressive motion of the belt. 

In the machine, as heretofore made, the inclined belt or apron moved slowly 
up against a thin stream of water and ore, depositing the concentrations carried 
over in a tank placed below, through which the belt travelled, of course, in a 
reversed position. By reference to the accompanying drawings, it will be seen 
that in this main principle the new modification does not differ materially; but 
the means by which it is carried out are essentially different. 

The machine consists of a substantial frame of wood, F, within which hang 


FIG. 1. 


A, Endless Apron. E, Shaft and Connecting Rods. 
B, Apron Frame and Rollers. F, Wooden Frame. 


. a C, Driving Drum. G, Shaft of Regulating Pulley. 
D, Pulleys. H, Yokes. 
: — FIG. 2. 
. i SS ee = - 
y i is om 1 A, Endless Apron G, Regulating Pulley. 
" B, Apron, Frame and Rollers. H, Sand Sluice. 
i C, Driving Drum. I, Water Sluice. 
it D, Pulleys J, Mineral Tank. 
E, Shaft. K, Waste Sand Launder. 
i F, Wooden Frame. L, Pillar Blocks. 
i ‘| qa FIG. 3. 
i] , a 
i - 1 Poll A, Endless Apron. J, Rollers. 











Fic, 2. 


oil-flame of Eames, as well as the development of the lamine by chemical 
corrosion, prove that this flame must be unsurpassable for effecting a strong 


and uniform weld, and for thus developing from a given iron the best strength | 


and durability of which its chemical nature is susceptible. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
No. 12 Hupson Terrace, Hopoken, N. J. 


Henry Wertz. 


The D. and H. Canal Co.’s Action oun Store Bills.—It is announced that 
notice has been given by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company that no more 


store bills will be collected from the men in the meer of that corporation. This is | 


a step in the right direction, and we hope to see other coal companies in this section 
following the good example.— Wilkes-Barre Record of the Times, 





C, Driving Drum. 
D, Pulleys. 

F, Wooden Frame. 
H, Yokes. 

I, Collar Rings. 


K, Connecting Rod, 
L, Pillar Blocks. 
M, Mineral Tank. 
N, Sand Sluice. 

O, Water Sluice. 





the shaking frame and rollers, B B, supporting the upper half of the travelling 
apron, A, which passes below around the driving drum, C, in the water-tank, 
|J. On leaving the water-tank, the belt passes over the guiding and tightener 
| pulley, G. The ends of the shaking-frame, B, are provided with iron yokes, 
| HH, bored to admit the shafts of the end rollers, and carrying a lug, by which 
| attachment is made to the connecting rods, K, from the crank-shaft, E. Tho 
| shafts of the two end rollers slide in their bearings, L L, and the reciproce*’~ + 
| motion is applied to them by the yokes, H, through the rollers, whic’ 
fixed on the shaft. The slow motion of the belt, communicated by driving- 
drum, C, turns the end rollers, and with them their shafts, which revolve in 


* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New 
Haven Meeting, February, 1875. 
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the yokes and their bearings, L L.* The side crank-shaft carries three cranks 
of 4-inch throw, or 1-inch stroke—one at each end, and one in or near the cen- 
ter. These cranks are attached to the shaking-frame by short connecting rods, 
the two end rods being pinned into the lugs on the yokes, while the central 
one is connected with an eye bolted on to the frame. 

The belt is revolved slowly by the drum, advancing at the rate of 100 to 120 
inches per minute, while, at the same time, a rapid lateral shaking is applied 
to it by the revolution of the side crank-shaft, which turns about 200 times per 
minute. 

The sand to be dressed, suspended in a current of water, flows down a sluice 
and spreader, H, on to the belt. Close to the head of the machine, behind the 
ore sluice a thin stream of water strikes the belt and flows down it. 

The operation of the machine is as follows:—The stream of ore and water from 
the sand sluice runs slowly down the belt, exposed to the lateral shaking of the 
same, which effects a settling action on the heavier portions of mineral. The 
slow advance of the belt carries the heavy mineral up against the descending 
current of water, past the stream from the water-sluice, and eventually deposit- 
ing it in the water-tank below. The light rock, and all the water, traverse the 
ae of the belt, and drop from the tail of the machine into the waste laun- 
der, K. 

The inclination of belt and speed of same, the relative amounts of ore and 
water, and the amount and speed of the shaking motion, are all under control, 
being regulated according to the quality and size of the pulverized rock. 

As first made, for experimental purposes, the belt was twelve feet. along its 
upper cr dressing surface—about 27 feet in all—and 20 inches in width. A 
number of machines have since been built in which the belt is 4 feet wide The 
capacity of the smaller size is 3 tons in 24 hours. 

Of course, like every dressing machine made, or ever likely to be made, the 
results obtained are in proportion to the previous sizing of the ore; but the one 
point in which this concentrator excels others is in the working of fine 
‘slimes. Experiments have been made on slimes flowing from the agitator 
of the ordinary Western amalgamating apparetus—slimes so fine that after per- 
sistent draining they still retain 33 per cent. of water—and, by the proper re- 
gulation of the machine, a regular and slow discharge of impalpable galena and 
zinc blende was delivered over the head of the belt. The valuable effects of 
the shaking motion are perceived at once by disconnecting the crank-shaft, 
when the capacity of the machine is at once reduced, the sand packs and the 
water cuts channels threugh it, and the ‘‘ tailings” become perceptibly richer. 

Experiments have been carried on for the last two years on a variety of ores 
‘of lead, copper and silver; and during that time many improvements have been 
made in the details of construction, so that the machine, as now manufactured, 
is simple, durable, self-acting, and requires very little power to run it. 

The directors of the Silver Islet Company are so convinced of the value of 
this invention, that they have commenced building a large stamp mill and 
wash-house for the treatment of their poorer grades of silver ore, and in which 
the machine described will be the only concentrator employed. At the Silver 
Islet mine the rich oreis picked by hand, barrelled and shipped to the smelt- 
ing works of the company, at Wyandotte, Mich. The concentrations from the 
poor ore will be sent to the same works.t Twenty washers, with belts of 4 feet 
in width, are now on the ground, with batteries, stamps, shafting and all 
machinery for a mill capable of treating from 100 to 150 tons a day; and it is 
expected that by the Spring of 1875 one-half of the mill will be running This 
form of concentrator will, in time, become a widely used and valuable adjunct 
to all amalgamating mills and concentrating works, in which such a slime- 
dresser has been a long-needed desideratum. 


English Blast Furnace Practice. 
From cur Special Correspondent. 


Barrow-tn-Furness, July 5, 1875. 

Tue Cleator Moor Company, which must certainly desire to maintain the 
high reputation of their iron for Bessemer and other purposes, would not have 
concluded, as they have done, to adopt the fire-brick stoves of WHITWELL’s con- 
struction, unless they felt sure that they would prove superior in every respect 
to the cast iron ones which are now being removed. Those who are still 
inclined to doubt the possibility of maintaining a uniform temperature by 
means of this class of stoves, will perhaps be interested in the record of one of 
the furnaces at the West Cumberland Iron and Steel Co.’s Works. This fur- 
nace is 55 ft. high and 18 ft. in the boshes, and fitted with four Whitwell’s 
stoves and one of Liurmann’s closed fronts, with water cinder block. For 
nearly a year it has been making spiegeleisen from Spanish ores, which are 
not nearly as workable as the spathose ores used by the Germans for the same 
purpose. 

The result has been highly successful, there having been but little white iron 
made in connection with the spiegel, while, at the same time, the furnace has 
worked with the greatest regularity. The manager at these works, Mr. SNELvs, 
is now making alterations around all the furnaces, with a view to the entire 
adoption of these stoves at some future date. 

At the Barrow Steel Works, the fire-brick stoves are not held in much favor ; 
but the positive objection that is made to those which are in use there, is in 
reference to the blast-valves which, in later forms of the CowpEr stoves, have 
been much improved. 

The saving here in fuel by the use of these stoves has not been quite so ap- 
parent as in the North of England and Middlesbrough districts. 

There is a very curious type of blowing engines in use at a number of the 
furnaces in this district which merits notice. It is what is called the ‘‘ Grass- 
hopper” engine, and although not resembling that active insect particularly, 
it rivals it in awkwardness of construction. Without drawings, it is a hard en- 
gine to describe, but some idea of it may be formed by knowing that it is a 
vertical engine, with the steam cylinder above the blowing cylinder, there be- 
ing a distance of about 18 inches between the two. The upper end of the pis- 
ton rod is connected in the ordinary manner to the end of a large horizontal 
beam, which latter, instead of being pivoted at its center, is supported at its 


* The yokes are held close to the ends of the rollers by small collar rings and set 
screws, II. Thesmall rollers across the shaking frame support the belt, which, it 
will be seen, is slightly inclined. The belt itself is made of two-ply rubber cloth, the 
outer surface being rubber, and supplied with solid rubber flanges along its edges. 


+ In the late trials on Silver Is'et ores, 90 per cent. of the silver was extracted in 
the form of concentrations assaying over 1,000 oz. to the ton, and at such a small 
cost that no hesitation was felt in adopting the process above all others, and after 
experiments made on the amalgamation of the ore by a gentleman of well-known 
practical experience and scientific attainments. 















extreme end by a heavy vertical rod, whose lower end rests in a brass journal 
at the level of the engine room floor. The fly wheel connecting rod is in some 
of these engines fastened directly to the piston rod cross-head, while in other 
forms it is connected at some intermediate point on the beam. To compensate 
for the heavy weight of this beam on the down stroke of the piston, counter- 
balance weights have been put on the fly-wheel, but without remedying this 
great mechanical defect. In practice, this form of engine gives much trouble 
from breakages of the beam and excessive wear of some of the brasses. 


The nature of the ore which is used in this neighborhood for making Besse- 
mer iron has already been described. The most common mixture that is used 
is made up of three-quarters of the hard kidney ore, and the remainder a mix- 
ture of the soft variety with aluminous hematite, from near Belfast, in Ireland. 

The importance of keeping the pig iron free from sulphur makes the use of 
a large proportion of timestone in the burden necessary. So much, in fact, is 
used that the slag very frequently air slacks and crumbles away a short time 
after leaving the furnace. 

It has been found that when this slag is ground up with about 20 per cent. 
of coal ashes it makes a very good hydraulic cement. Taking advantage of this 
property in the slag, the Moss Bay Iron Co. have put up a plant for the purpose 
of making bricks out of it. 

Both on account of its purity and density, the Durham coke is preferred as a 
fuel by the Bessemer iron makers. Its high price has induced some of them, 
however, to mix with it a small proportion of cgke made from the native wash- 
ed coal, and with quite satisfactory results. Anthracite coal from South Wales 
has also been tried in the same way, but it does not work well, choking up the 
hearth of the furnaces and proving uneconomical-as a fuel. 

The amount of Durham coke needed to make a ton of No. 1 iron varies from 
19 cwt. to 25 cwt. at the different furnaces, the maximum amount only being 
necessary in the case of furnaces which have been kept in blast too long. 

The weekly yield of iron per furnace varies from 250 to 500 tons, and in some 
special cases as much as 700 tons has been obtained by driving. Here, as in 
the other iron districts of England, one is forcibly struck by the much longer 
life of the furnace linings over what is obtained in the United States. The 
furnaces here remain in blast from five to eight years without showing, by ir- 
regular working and waste of fuel, that they need to be blown out. When one 
considers that furnaces in America which smelt the similarly rich hematites of 
Lake Superior by means of Connellsville coke, seldom last over two years with- 
out absolutely needing new lining, the question very naturally arises as to why 
this great difference. So important does this question seem, the writer pro- 
poses to enter into it more fully in a future communication. 

The manufacture of Bessemer iron on such an extensive scale in this neigh- 
borhood has very naturally led to the putting up of plants for making the iron 
into steel. 

At Workington, the West Cumberland I. and 8S. Co. have had four 5-ton con- 
verters at work for a number of years, and in connection with them a Ramsbot- 
tom reversing rail mill. The converters were put up after the first designs of 
Mr. BessEMER, and consequently do not compare in efficiency with those of 
more recent construction. Last year a very important improvement was added 
to them, which has had the effect of largely increasing their weekly production. 
This consists in the substitution of Mr. HottEy’s patent dry bottoms for the old 
fixed bottom of Mr. Bessrmer’s design. The manager, Mr. SNexus, speaks in 
the highest terms of this modification. Were it only supplemented by an effi- 
cient accessory plant, as constructed by Mr. Hotiey, there would be no longer 
the complaint which is made at present that the rail mill can roll out twice as 
much steel as the converters will produce. 

For cutting off the rail ends there is in this mill a very efficient saw and saw 
engine, which are quite different from what is generally used in the American 
mills for the same purpose The saw is on the crank shaft of one of BroTHER- 
Hoop & HarpINGHAM’s 3-cylinder engines, and of course is driven directly 
by them. They are both mounted upon a compact cast iron frame which 
moves on slides and is pushed up against the rail by means of a small hydrau- 
lic cylinder. After one end of the rail has been sawed off it is moved on by 
means of a small engine, and the other end is then taken off in the same man- 
ner. One advantage which is obtained by sawing off each end separately is 
that the sawyer can judge by the heat of the rail exactly how much to allow for 
contraction in cooling, which, by the system of having two fixed saws, cannot 
be done. Another very obvious advantage exists in the much smaller amount 
of machinery used for the purpose. 

The ingots are bloomed or ‘“ cogged,” as it is called here, before they are 
rolled in the rail mill. This fact shows that there has been quite a change in 
the views of the rail makers here, who, only a few years ago, contended that 
hammering was absolutely necessary to ensure good rails. 

The Barrow Hematite Steel Works are built on such an immense scale, that 
I have not included them in the general description which has been given of 
the Bessemer iron making district. Commenced only fifteen years ago, they 
are, without doubt, the most extraordinary example of the rapid and successful 
growth of a manufacturing establishment that ever existed. In 1860, the first 
blast furnace was erected by the Messrs. ScHNEIDER, which has grown to six- 
teen in number in 1875. Fourteen of these are in one grand row ; the finest 
regiment of furnaces in the world. To furnish the immense amount of gas re- 
quired, there are two large beam and sixteen ‘‘ grasshopper” engines employed, 
one room containing ten of the latter. Battery after battery of boilers of the 
finest construction, and which are heated by the waste furnace gases, generate 
steam for these engines. What the hot-blast stoves alone have cost, would 
build a very good furnace and stock it. Upon the latter apparatus, much money 
has been expended in trying various forms, but at last, a slightly modified Sjero 
stove has been adopted as being the best in practice Five Cowper stoves are 
still in use to heat the blast for two of the furnaces. The height of ten of the 
furnaces is a uniform one of 62 feet, but with dimensions at the boshes varying 
from 17 to 20 feet. They all have the ordinary cup and cone closed top, and 
down-comers for taking off the gases. The charges are taken to the top on 
large platform trucks, holding six barrows, which are drawn up inclines that 
stretch over the pig beds in front of the furnaces. Running parallel with, and 
in front of, the furnaces, are lines of rail, by means of which the ore is delivered 
and the iron shipped with a minimun amount of handling. The business of 
managing this vast department, would seem to require a regiment of men, but, 
on the contrary, comparatively few are employed. 

The weekly yield of these furnaces varies from 375 to 500 tons, depending 
on the kind of iron that is being made and also the dimensions of the furnaces. 
To make Bessemer iron for their own use, three, and sometimes four, furnaces are 
specially employed. The only ores used are hematites, which they obtain from 
their own mines in the neighborhood. 

The steel making department contains eighteen 5-ton converters, nearly as 
many, in fact, as the total Bessemer plant in America, but, however, quite dif- 
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ferent in productive capacity. They think ita good days’ work of 24 hours, 
to turn out 36 heats with eight converters. Old-fashioned converter bottoms 
and inadequate mechanical appliances are the reasons for this limited out-put. 
This company certainly are the pioneers in making application of Bessemer 
steel to all the uses to which iron has formerly been applied. Besides manu- 
facturing steel rails, they have, for a long time, made boiler plate of such 
quality as rivals the best Lowmoor or charcoal iron in all the tests to which 
they are subjected, and it far exceeds them in homogeneousness and tensile 
strength. 

Propellor shafts and large forgings for all kinds of engines are being con- 
stantly made, and the success which has attended their use has been wonder- 
ful indeed, when one considers the amount of abuse which has been heaped on 
this metal for its supposed uncertainty of texture. Railway tyres, angle 
iron (?) ship plates, fish bars, wire rod, merchant steel, all are made from the 
product of the Bessemer converter. The manager of these Works, Mr. Surru, 
deserves great credit for having given practical trial to a large number of new 
inventions, which are noticeable on every hand. He evidently is wide awake 
to what his rivals in the business are doing, for, although, buta few months ago, 
when the Iron and Steel Institute held its meeting here, he strongly insisted on 
the necessity of remelting iron, before using it in the Bessem cr converters, we 
now learn, that he has been trying the experiment of using the metal direct 
from the furnaces, with, it is to be hoped, a successful result. Let the Ameri- 
can steel makers look out for their laurels, for the prospect is that England 
will, in a short time, be making most of her steel direct from the blast fur- 
naces. 





Sonman’’ Coal. 


Tuis coal, from the Allegheny region, has been quoted of late among our Central Penn- 
sylvania coals, and owing to its superior qualities and the enterprise of Messrs. Dysart 
& Co., the miners and proprietors, it has gained quite a reputation. The collieries 
are located at Sonman, Pennsylvania, 96 miles east of Pittsburgh, and 258 miles west 
of Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The coal tract owned by this firm em- 
braces 5,000 acres in a connected body, and contains 6 seams of coal, two of which are 
now being worked. This coal is successfully used by iron, steel, glass and other 
manufacturing industries Its steam generating qualities are such as to make it 
well worthy the consideration of all users of steam, either for manufacturing, railroad 
or steam use; and from the high amount of fixed carbon and the small amount of 
sulphur that the coal contains, it should make a very superior fuel for iron and steel 
making. The following are analyses of the coal, made by Dr. CHarLEs M. CRESSON 
(A) and Messrs. Boor & Garrett (B), of Philadelphia, the latter gentlemen fur- 
nishing the accompanying comparisons with other Pennsylvania coals : 


Sonman Broad Top Westmoreland 
Coal. . Cval. Gas Coal. 
Wolatiio Matter... .. .000ss00-c000 18.30 17.70 17.85 32.75 
Fixed carbon ..... .-.. Lcpabens 78.60 78.60 74.65 61.45 
BG... <0 fehbebseshabexehnees oes *2.70 270 7.50 5.80 
PEE iokstkkess esses senesss0. OP 0.40 I 85 1.04 
COMB s. 20 0 - 82.30 82.30 82 15 67.28 


Penn. standard gas coal for steam. 1.000 
DONOUNL. 60..5+5050005000-5 .» 0959 


* The Ash consists of alumina, silica and lime, and does not produce a clinker. 





Notes. 
The Tennessee Coal and Railroad Company expect, in a few days, to fire up 
the forty-four coke ovens now not running. This will make 120 ovens fired, and the 


whole will make over 4,000 bushels of coke per day.—Tracy City Miners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Journal. 


A Great Gun.—A Thompson twelve-inch, steel-lined, :ifled, breech-loading 
cannon has just been completed by the South Bo-ton (Mass.) Iron Works. It weighs 
82,280 pounds. or overa ton more than the famous Krupp gun exhibited at the 
Vienna exhibition. The destination of the gun is supposed to be >andy Hook, where 
a United States Government Commission are now enagaged in test:ag and experi- 
menting with heavy ordnance.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


John Siney’s Trial on the charge of conspiracy and inciting to riot, in the Clear- 
field district, during the reeent miners’ strike, will take place in September. U.S. 
Senator WALLAGE will conduct the prosecution. ‘Lhe defense has been assigned to 
Messrs. F. W. Hueues, Lin Bartootomew, Judge Barrett, of Clearfield, and Hon. | 
Bens. F. Burier, of Massachusetts, the latter of whom is a volu: teer in the case. 
With such able counsel Mr. Srvey will doubtless make a strong defense.— Pittston 
Gazelle. 

Reduction of Wages at Fall River, Mass.—_JThe Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade, of Fall River, Mass., held an important session a few days sin’e, relative to 
the action of the mill corporations. The committee appointed some weeks siuce to 
visit the different manufacturing towns in New England, ieported that the cottcn 
business was in an uuusually depressed condition, and that the wages paid operatives 
in Fall River were considerably in excess of other manufacturing centers. After 
some discussion it was voted, in view of the stagnancy of the market, to reduce the 
rate of wages to the same as paid before the late strike, the same to go into effect 
the first Monday in August. An agreement was signed that the reduction should be 
made in all the mills of the city, and in case of a partial strike a general lockout 
should foliow.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Connellsville Coke.—Some ye:rs ago there seemed to be “ coke fever” among 
a large number of capitalists. They invested largely and «onstructed miles of big 
ovens by the side of some of the western railroads of Pennsylvania, and notably along 
the Baltimore and Connellsville line. At first the profits of burning the coal into coke 
were very large, and, as ‘‘Col. SELLERS” so enthusiastically observes, there were 
“millions in it.” But coke declined—not in quality, but in price, for the demand 
gradually grew less, as the cost of manufacturing iron was so high as to prevent re- 
muneration.— Now, coke of the best kind is offered for one-third of its former price, 
and can be delivered in this city, from Connellsville, at a surprisingly low figure.— 
Efforts »re being made to create a large market here for the article, and we hope 
they will be successfal.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 

Exports of Petroleum,—Th export trade from the United States since 1st January, 
presents an aggregate of 109,995,224 gallons ; which, compared with same period 1874, 
soewe a decrease of 13,559,328 gallons. The shipments from the ports were as fol- 
Ows : 








FROM 1875. 1874. 
gallons. gallons. 

New York......... ebhiscnmnectece iscbehune DORE OS 78,789.572 
DN 504-4 boskSabesbinashebhes . 1,301,477 1,904 366 
PI cons. apn chébanessdawesd san cconce . 23,262,629 39.927,415 
Baltimore........... sebhbeas xu Shea’: eis 14,776,955 2,991,199 
_ Total exports from United States. 109,995,224 123,554,552 
Same time 1873.............. Jabehawssanescanennteeuts +++ 112,330,008 

7 ee ee ree ee ---- 69,487,881 


From the above figures it will be seen that New York shows a decrease in shipments 
of 8,135.309 gals. ; Philadelphia, 16,664,786 gals. ; Boston, 602,989 gals., whilst Balti- 
mone Ras increased over 12,000,000 of gallons.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce, July 
24, 1875. 


Eureka, (Nev ,) Furnace Report for June, 1875. 
Durinc the month just passed, the various smelting works of this district 


rendered a very satisfactory working result in the reduction of the ores from 
Ruby Hill, Dunderberg and ether localities. 


THE EUREKA CONSOLIDATED. 

Up to the 14th ult., three furnaces were in operation at the smelting works 
of this company. Since then, four have been in constant operation, producing 
a large amount of bullion. The run made at these furnaces on Tuesday last 
exceeds everything before accomplished. On that day 910 bars of bullion, over 
50 tons, were produced, being an average of 12} tons to the furnace, during the 
24 hours. The working result for June is as follows : 


Bullion produced—pounds .. ..........2:.00--- ho be pewe 1,803, 108 
Bullion shipped—pounds igs ee we eee ee eee 1,697,438 
Ore received at the furnaces from the mines—pounds. .... 11,214,230 
Charcoal received—bushels  ..  —... 22. eee eee 176,855 


Two hundred tons of the bullion produced were sold to the Richmond Com- 
pany for refining purposes and are included in the amount shipped. The 
completion of the narrow-gauge road, connecting the mine of the company on 
Ruby Hill with the furnaces in town, will prove a great benefit in the trans- 
portation of ores. It is expected to have the road in running order within two 
weeks. A dividend of $2 per share was yesterday declared on the capital stock 
of the company, which had a tendency to make the stock firm. Latest quota- 
tion, $64, 

THE RICHMOND. 

This company, during the month of June, has had three furnaces constantly 
at work. The hydrocycle furnace has been employed a portion of the time, 
but is now undergoing repairs. The result of the introduction of this style of 
furnace has proved so aatisfactory to the management that it has determined 
to increase its capacity, which is now being done. During the month, the 
working result was as follows : 


Bullion produced—pounds ... snc let 
Ore received at furnaces—pounds ..... 
Charcoal received at furnaces—bushels. 


From the refining department, 57 bars of silver were shipped, valued at $123,- 
778, and 680,000 pounds of refined lead were also shipped to the railroad for 
the Eastern market. A large amount of machinery is now being received for the 
refining works, and during the present month another set of crystallizers will be 
put up, making three in all. In comparison with the amount of ore brought 
from the mines to the furnaces of other companies, that delivered at the Rich- 
mond Works seems small, which will be readily understood when explained. The 
ore dumps now contain about 8,000 tons of ore, which is about all that ¢an be 
conveniently stored. During the month, the teams engaged in hauling from the 
mine have been idle about one-half the time, giving the furnaces an opportu- 
nity of working off the surplus supply now on the dumps. Besidé the ore 
hauled from the company’s mine on Ruby Hill, a large amount of outside ores 
are ene for smelting, which also add to the amounts daily received at these 
works, 

THE ATLAS COMPANY. 
One furnace has been run by this company during the past month. 


Bullion pr: duced—pounds .... . ......... ice eneaeeeex bonne 414,803 
Bullion shipped—pounds..... ..............eeeeeeee es 421,425 
Ore received at furnace—pounds .. ........000-6 weeeeees 3»491,720 


Charcoal received—bushels .... . 


K K CONSOLIDATED. 
One furnace employed by this company, the working result for June prov- 
ing very satisfactory : 


43,000 


Bullion protuced—pounds.... ..... ....... seaehsundeee sees 160,000 
Bullion a nen csi puGKChS saps hans 136,000 
Ore received at furnace—pounds ............. eee eee 3,000,000 
Charcoal received - bushels ................0.0-0eeeeee 40,000 
The bullion produced by this company assays in gold and silver $584 a ton. 
SUMMARY. 
Number of furnaces in operation in June, 1875—10. 
Ore brought to the furnaces—pounds.... ... prep hepasseewal 21,705,950 
Charcoal brought to furnaces —bushels ............. ..... 409,855 
Bullion produced pounds ..............-..- SiS sac. wbeie N ON 
Cea. 5. ccscinde Sebcbbe anes a6ese'es 2,254,863 
Refined lead shipped—pounds .......... .-......eee00000. 680,000 
No. silver bars shipped, 57—value ... . ...........seeeee $123,77 


Note.—Portions of the time the Eureka Consolidated and the Richmond 
Companies had four furnaces each in operation. —Sentinel. 


The Relative Economy of Automatic and Fixed Cut-off 
Engines. 
Written for the ENGINEERING AND Minna JourNAL by Joun W. Huu, M.E, 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 100. 
DIAGRAM 2. 
THE distinguishing features of the Bascocx & Witcox engine are the steam 
jacket, parallel governor, and actuating the cut-off valve by steam pressure, 
The steam jacket is very seldom found upon horizontal stationary engines ; 





indeed, the writer knows of no other engine that pretends to employ it to its 
| fullest extent. The adyantages of the steam jacket having been so fairly 
| exemplified in the experience of the past century, it seems strange that 
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builders of first-class engines (land) should regard it with so much incredulity 
as apparently exists to-day. The steam jacket of this engine is really a con- 
necting passage between the steam pipe and the chest. All steam entering 

the cylinder passes through the jacket space. This arrangement possesses 

several objectionable features. 

The parallel governor possesses the peculiar property that changes in the 
position of the balls and the regulating mechanism are dependent solely upon 
the central forces, the arrangement of elements being such, that at any position 
of the balls the machine is in perfect equilibrium. In the Wart regulator, as 
applied to the Corxiss engine, chan.es in speed cause the revolving balls to 
be lifted or gravitate through ares of circles, hence the load of resistance upon 
the actuating mechanism increases with the angular velocity. In the Bas- 
cock & Wiicox regulator, the balls, in expanding or contracting, do not move 
through ares of circles, but in approaching or receding from the central 
spindle, describe circles of different radii in the same horizontal plane; and as 
the rotating mechanism is in perfect equilibrium in any position, the changes 
in the radii of circles swept by the balls are dependent only upon an increase 
or diminution of the centrifugal force, and since the gravitatfhg influence of 
the balls is counteracted by the balancing mechanism, the load of resistance 
upon the driving gear is approximately the same at all speeds. 

Theactuating of the cut-off -valves by direct steam pressure is, perhaps, the 
most important feature in this engine. 

In any engine, all steam that passes into the cylinder, in excess of that abso- 
lutely necessary to balance the resistance, is so much direct loss. 

In a cut-off engine, all steam passing into the cylinder during the interval of 
port closure (providing no leaks exist in the outer joints), is a measure of this 
loss, for it occurs at a time when the reciprocating parts have passed beyond 
the point where accelleration is beneficial, and the mere increase in the mean 
effective pressure, resulting from a tardy closing of the port, represents no 
gain during one stroke of the piston, that may be stored up and expended 
during the succeeding stroke ; hence, any force upon the piston in excess of 
that required to balance the resistance, will result in a diminished economy 
of performance, besides subjecting the elements of the engine to injurious 
strains beyond that due the load. 

In the opinion of the writer, the conditions of admission and suppression of 
steam to the cylinder insuring the highest grade of economy area full port 
with no intervening obstructions to impede the free flow of the steam anda 
rapid movement of the cut-off or steam valve over the port; these conditions 
are best fulfilled in the Bascock & Wiicox engine. 

In the Cor.iss engine, the port closure is effected by weights, hence the time 
required to close the port would be approximately the same at all pressures, 
whilst the quantity of steam passing into the cylinder during the time of sup- 
pression would increase with the pressure. 

In the Bascock & Wiicox engine, the time occupied in closing the port 
becomes less as the pressure in the chest increases and the quantity of steam 
passing into the cylinder during suppression would be approximately the same 
for all steam pressures. 

Although the diagrams I and 2 exhibit the highest grade of economy in the 
Coruiss engine, the writer inclines to the opinion that the principles involved 
in the construction of the Bascock & Wicox engine warrant very much 
better results than shown in the accompanying table. 

D1aGRaM 3. 

The admission and cut-off of steam to the engine from which diagram 3 was 
obtained are effected by spindle valves having a variable lift. These valves 
have a movement parallel to the axis of cylinder and the area of port opening 
is determined by the pressure in the chest and the load on the engine. With 
a light load or high pressure the lift of the valve is the least. Conversely, for 
diminished pressure or augmented | ad the lift of valve and area of opening is 








increased. The comparatively low piston speed (353) at which this engine is 
operated renders it somewhat superior to the located cut-off engine in economy, 
although at a piston speed equal to that of the Corniss (480), the pernicious 
effect of the variable port opening would be promptly exhibited in the in- 
creased cost per I. H. P. 

The celebrated Hockinc & Loam engine, which thus far has produced the 
best economy on record,* used asimilar valve (steam), and through the influence 
of the cataract passed the steam into the cylinder through a variable port open- 
ing ; but the engine was operated at a very slow piston speed, buta trifle more 
than 1-5 that usually allowed the Cor.iss engines. 

Whilst the spindle valve is, perhaps, the best for large engines at a slow pis- 
ton speed, it has thus far proven of less efticiency for small engines at a high 
piston speed; and since it is quite generally conceded by engine builders that 
the hightest grade of economy in rotative engines is ultimately to be attained 
with higher pressures of steam than we now employ, and at a piston speed 
greatly in excess of that which now obtains, it seems scarcely likely that en- 
gines with this system of valve gear will ever take a prominent position in point 
ol economy. 

It should be borne in mind that at the time diagram 3 was taken, the “en- 
gine was operating under a light load, and the economy is not so good as might 
be expected with the maximum load at best point of cut-off 

The mechanism for producing the variable cut-off on this engine is exceed- 
ingly simple and ingenious, and perhaps more reliable in its action with quick 
changes of load than the Cor.iss gear. 

DraGRaM 4. 

The slide valve engine, trom which Diagram 4 was taken, represents the 

average mill engine of the Western country. Indeed, it is rather above the 


* PoLe’s treatise on the Cornish pumping engine, page 69. 
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average, as the writer has had frequent occasion to estimate (with the aid of the 
indicator) the cost of the power in various kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments, when the cost of the fuel, based upon an evaporative efficiency of 
boiler of 9 Ib. of water per 1 of coal, ranged’from 6 to 11 lb. of coal per indicated 





horse power per hour, and this with the engines operating under the usual con- 
ditions. 

This excessive consumption of fuel is chargeable more to the throttling of 
the steam by the governor, than to any inherent defects of the located cut-off. 

In engines with a variable expansion gear, controlled by the regulator, there 
is no impediment (save such as may occur at the port entrance) to the free flow 
of steam from the boiler to thecylinder. In the throttling engine, the peculiar 
construction of the governor valve and steam passages offers a resistance to the 
free flow of steam, much more vicious in its effect than any port and valve ar- 
rangement within the writer's knowledge. The tortuous passages through 
which the steam is forced to travel in the governor, succeed, in the majority of 
engines of this class, in reducing the pressure to from j to 4 that existing in the 
boiler, whilst in the variable cut-off engines the only loss in pressure between 
the boiler and cylinder is that due to the length and number of bends in the 
conducting pipe. Further, in this class of engines the regulation is effected, 
not by diminishing the pressure, but by cutting off in the cylinder the volume 
of steam necessary for each particular stroke. In the throttling engine, the 
regulation is effected, not by diminishing the volume of steam admitted to the 
cylinder, but by a reduction of pressure. Now, since (according to REGNAULT) 
a given weight of fuel will evaporate the same quantity (weight) of water at all 
temperatures, or, in other words, as the sum of the sensible and latent heat 
of evaporation varies but slightly for different pressures, it is clear that the 
reduction in pressure, as shown in all diagrams from throttling engines, does 
not mean a corresponding reduction in the cost of the power, but properly sig- 
nifies that a certain portion (in most instances a very large portion) of the vis- 
viva of the steam is vitiated through the influence of the governor. That this 
loss is in no wise due to the slide valve, it is only necessary to remove the 
governor, and make a free communication between the steam-drum of the 
boiler and the cylinder of the engine, as in locomotives, with an open throttle, 
and the volume of steam used regulated by the position of the link, and we 
have a diagram with a steam line and cut-off as perfect as I or 2. 

Although the engine (Diagram 4) was developing an indicated horse power 
of 15.35, With an initial pressure of 19.75, the pressure in the boiler was main- 
tained steadily at 40 lb. (above the atmosphere) in order to preserve the uni- 
form motion of the engine. A reduction of 5 lb. in the boiler pressure pro- 
duced a serious loss in the speed of the engine. 

Had the engine been loaded to 50 I. H. P., the economy would have been in- 
creased somewhat. 

D1aGRaM 5. 

The engine from which Diagram 5 was obtained is the best of the double 
slide valve pattern ever brought to the writer's notice, the general design, 
proportions and finish being very much superior to the work usually turned 
out of engine-shops; and to the careful construction of the steam and exhaust 





passages, form of valve faces and medium speed of piston, is due the very excel- 
lent economy (for this class of engine) shown in the table. Both engines, 4 
and 5, were regulated by Judson governors; but in this engine the governor 
was larger than the size of steam pipe (3-inch), and the effect of throttling, as 
demonstrated in a former paragraph, is not so appreciable as in Diagram 4. At 
the same time, with a uniform pressure in the pipe, changes of load caused 
the speed of engine to range from 54 to 60 revolutions per minute. 

In the Corliss and Babcock & Wilcox engines, from which Diagrams 1 and 2 
were "obtained, the percentage of variation for a run of eight hours was, in 
either case, but a tritle over the fiftieth part of a revolution per minute. 


A New Coal Association in Chicago.—There is trouble among the coal dealers 
of the city, the cause of the same being the action of the Coal Dealers’ Exchange ia 
advancing the pr ces to such an extent as to make it imp ssible for the smail dealers 
to realize any profit. A meeting of the small dealers of the West Side was held on 
Tuesday evening, and an organization was effected to be known as the West Side 
Soft Coal Dealers’ Association. Its objects are to endeavor to have the Coal Exchange 
reduce the present tariff, and to unite the small dealers for concerted action. A pe- 
tition was drawn up, requesting the Coal Exchange to make a reduction. It is pro- 
posed, in case no favoravle aetion is had on this petition, to appoint a member of the 
Associ:tion to become a member of the Exchange, buy coal: by the eargo, and deliver 
to each memter of the Association his pro rata share. —Chieago InterOcean, 
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Practical Notes on the Management of Cas Works.* | 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE I05. 
PURIFICATION. 
IMPURITIES IN COAL GAS. 

‘‘ ArTeR the gas has passed through the condensers, scrubbers, and exhauster, 
it has still to be deprived of the ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and car- 
bonic acid which it contains, the proportions of which, when Newcastle coal is 
used, may be taken at 14 parts of ammonia, 8 of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
25 of carbonic acid, in every 1000 parts of gas. From this it appears that the 
quantity of ammonia present is not nearly equal to the saturation of the sul- 


huretted hydrogen, and still less, therefore, to that of the carbonic acid. 

ee it is found that neutral metallic salts, such as the sulphate of iron, do 

not remove the whole of the sulphuretted hj drogen ; nor neutral earthy salts, 

such as the muriate of lime, the whole of the carbonic acid. One great cause, 

therefore, of the difficulty of purification arises from the deficiency of ammonia, 

and not from its excess, for that necessitates the employment of some other 
alkali, or alkaline earth, of which lime is the cheapest. 
LIME AS THE PURIFYING AGENT. 

‘«Common lime, as used in a dry lime purifyer, is the most effectual, the 
most economieal, and the least hurtful agent by which the impurities in coal 
gas can be removed ; and next to it may be classed lime used in a wet purifier, 
though the latter is much less effective, and is apt to leave carbonic acid in the 
gas. Of course this goes no further than to the absorption of the acidulous 
compounds contained in the gas, such as carbonic acid and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. But something may be learned, nevertheless, from this peculiar fit- | 
ness of lime, even in respect to the removal of the alkaline compounds. | 
Neither carbonate of lime nor the hydro-sulphate of lime possess any affinity | 
for those naphtha vapors or hydro-carbons on which the luminosity of gas de- 
pends. Hence the lime, when fully saturated with carbonic acid and sul- | 
phuretted hydrogen, absorbs none of the light-giving principles of coal gas, 
which pass on untouched. A very different result, however, takes place with 
the oxides, carbonates, and sulphurets of the metals. 

‘*Though the ammonia cannot be removed by hydrated lime, the salts of 
that earth possess the property of absorbing it from the gas, and as lime causes 
the least absorption of illuminating matter, it follows that the salts of lime are, | 
on that account, better adapted than any other substance for the removal of the | 
alkaline or ammoniacal impurities from coal gas. It may indeed be taken as a | 
generally admitted fact, that when any of the salts of lime, such as the nitrate, 
sulphate, or muriate, are so placed that the current of impure gas may first 
pass through or upon them, and afterwards traverse the filled compartments 
of a dry lime purifier, then the greatest known perfection of coal gas purifica- 
tion is obtained. 


PURIFICATION BY OXIDE OF IRON. 

‘‘The impurities removed from the gas by oxide of iron are sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and cyanogen, which torm only two-sevenths, at the most, of the im- 
purities contained in foul coal gas. To remove the carbonic acid, which con- 
stitutes the principal remaining portion, lime is required, and in almost as large 
a quantity as if no oxide of iron had been employed. On sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, the hydrated and anhydrous forms of the sesquioxide of iron act precisely 
in the same manner, except that the anhydrous oxide is more active, and evolves : 
more sensible heat than the hydrated. In both cases water is formed, sulphur 
is deposited, and proto-sulphuret of iron is produced ; and in both cases the 
water which is formed remains uncombined with the metallic sulphuret, and 
may be driven off by the continued action of a current of hydrogen gas, heated 
to 212° Fahr. Whichever form of peroxide of iron is used, the resulting pro- 
duct is the same, and consists of free sulphur and anhydrous proto-sulphuret 
of iron, mixed or unmixed with water according to fortuitous circumstances. 
When, however, a mixture of this kind is exposed to the air, the iron absorbs 
oxygen and parts with its sulphur, a small portion of which also absorbs oxy- 
gen, and produces sulphuric acid, more especially if any ammonia or other 
alkaline matter be present in the materials ; and as no water is combined with 
the sulphuret prior to this oxidizing process, the resulting oxide of iron must 
be anhydrous, whatever form of the oxide may have been originally employed. 
This accounts for an otherwise inexplicable fact—that when the hydrated ses- 





* From notes compiled by W. C. Homes & Co., Engineers and Contractors of Gas 
Works, Huddersfield, England. We shall be pleased to hear from cour nan*gers of 
gas works as to the way they do these things, and wherein our ways are improve- 
ments on the English. 











ui-oxide is used the first time, it purifies only about half as much gas as on 
the second cr third times of being used, when it has become, in a great measure, 
anhydrous. It has been found, indeed, by experiment, that in the first trial 
of a given quantity of hydrated oxide of iron, placed in a dry lime purifier, it 
purified only 1500 cubic feet of gas ; on its second trial, after its exposure to the 
air, it purified 2400 feet ; that, after a second exposure to the air, it purified 
3050 feet ; and, after another exposure, the gas purified by the same quantity 
of oxide of iron amounted to 4200 feet, or nearly three times the original 
volume. It may therefore be assumed, not only that the hydrated oxide be- 
comes anhydrous by the process of revivification, but that the anhydrous form 
is the more active condition of the two, though the greater activity of the lat- 
ter does not depend upon its hydrated or unhydrated condition, but is attri- 
butable to a peculiar molecular arrangement analogous to that of spongy plati- 
num, nickel, cobalt, and some other substances, in which state a larger extent 
of surface is exposed to act upon the gas. 

‘* One of the greatest disadvantages connected with the oxide of iron process 


| of purification is the tendency of the sulphuret of iron to ignite and become 


red hot. When this happens, and is not checked at the commencement, the 
fire spreads through the entire mass, volumes of sulphurous acid are given off, 
the air becomes unfit for respiration to a considerable distance, and the oxide 


| of iron is, in a great measure, spoilt. Nothing but great care can prevent the 


occurrence of such an accident, for it arises apparently from the same cause 
which leads to the ignition of metallic iron when in a state of minute division, 
such as results from the reduction of oxide of iron, at a low red heat, by hydro- 


| gen gas. 


‘* The chemical and molecular actions that take place when sesqui-oxide of 
iron is exposed to impure coal gas, and afterwards to the action of atmospheric 
air, are not yet thoroughly understood. According to theory, not more than 
16 lb. of oxide of iron should be required to remove the whole of the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen produced from a ton of coal ; but it usually takes about four 
times that quantity to produce the desired effect. The oxide may be used over 
and over again, until the quantity of sulphur in it becomes so great that, by 
fusing during the revivification, it seals up the particles of metallic oxide so 


, as to prevent their further action on the foul gas, when, of course, afresh sup- 
| ply is required. 


‘*Mr. A. Kiya has ascertained that a much larger surface is requisite with 
oxide of iron purification than with lime, under equal velocities of current ; 
and he has also demonstrated that the corrosive action of the salts generated 
by the revivification of the oxide renders the use of wrought iron sieves quite 
inadmissible. 

‘The use of lime subsequently to that of the oxide of iron, for the purpose 
of removing the carbonic acid, is quite indispensable, and onght never to be 
omitted. A comparison of limes is very easily made by dissolving them in di- 
luted acid--that which leaves the least insoluble base or sediment is the best.” 

PREPARATION OF LIME FOR USE. 

In preparing the lime for the purifiers, it should be beaten, sifted fine, and 
water added, until, by compression in the hand, it will retain the form thus 
given to it. If any lumps remain, their outsides only are acted upon, and 
there is consequently a waste of material ; if the lime is too wet, it will cake 
on the shelves, and the gas will pass through in masses, or without the requi- 
site subdivision, and consequently in a partially purified state. If the lime 
used is of a close caking character, it should be mixed with some fine sifted 
smithy ashes or sawdust, so as to make it more open and porous. 

CHARGING THE PURIFIERS. 

After the lime has been thus prepared, the shelves of the purifiers should be 
covered with it to the depth of 24 inches, taking care that the thickness of the 
layer is as uniform as possible, and that no interstices or other places are left 
uncovered ; otherwise the gas will not be properly subdivided or distributed 
over the surface, but will, in a great measure, make its way through the un- 
protected or thinner parts, thereby causing both waste of material and imper- 
fect purification. When the whole of the sieves or grids have been thus pre- 
pared, the lid of the purifier must be put on and fastened down, the lute re- 
plenished with water, if necessary, the air-plug put in, and the gas may then 
be turned into the purifier. 

In some cases moss is first laid on the sieves, and the lime spread on the top 
of this ; the use of the moss being to subdivide the gas more effectually into 
the thinnest possible streams, and to bring it and the lime more completely 
into contact. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 














STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION 












































The followmg Table does not give the entire production of our | Phe Production of Coke for the week ending July 28. 
| Bituminous mines, but it is by far the fullest report published. 








This is the only Report published that gives full and accurate| 4 he Production of Bituminous Coal for the week sens of ». Week. wane 
reburns of the production of our Anthracite mines. ending July 31, was as follows : | Tons, Tons. 
Comparative Statement for the week ending July 31: Tons of 2,coo Ib., except where otherwise designated. Tyrone and Clearfield ..........4.+++-++++- ** 273 
eo ae - — Week. Year. Alleghany Region ......-0.. eeeccces ccccce o- 53 
7 | 74+ Cumberland Region, Md. Tons. Tons. ener roy © cece cececccoeccccceces 499 29,056 
Tear.* 2 7 ee CS ree ee creme ie Sep eceges Sine ep elite ch as svaeeane Se 
Week. ) Year.* | Week. | Year. | Barclay Beste, he 49-32% 1,280,445 | Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Penn. BR. 1,232 17.519 
ssabiakinaetnn, x | | | Barclay RR., tons of 2240 Ib.........002-. 65749 173,920 | Pittsburgh, Penn. RR..........3 Scoccosees 2,806 58,548 
D. and H. Canal Co. ...... ' 69,363 |1,840,629| 30,564 | 1.389.414 | _ Broad Top Kegion, Pu. — 
D. L. and W. RR. Go.....| 78,367 |1.958,380) 37,820 | 1.444,¢08 eens ee Send Top BB ......- » eens Serer econ a ee ee = 
Penn. Coal Co ..........4 31,020] 757,667; 29,927 {| 729,373 East Broad Top ...... Sevccee eececcocses 705 26,426 | The receipts at Port Richmond for the week were 70,000 tons 
TE Te ae { 24,395 | 504,848 14,438 579.782 | —— Pa. | shipments 70,000 tons, and balance on hand 50,000 tons. F 
cy. RR.Co..... Bes 66.08 s 26,28 ow § sesecccercccesccccccccs -coccs Ty 0,20 . . . ; 
o = a x eae | <6. a | «Bs ae r ebt ae rt | *I'vrone and Clearfield......... ieebenean’ wan anu | _ The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
tes: CURD. ca s-<0nve00s- 15,329 } 65,095| 10,065} 170,571 Allegheny Region, Pa. berland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroads 
Lack. and B. RR....... ee | 83,493] | 112529 | *Penmsylvania RR..............04 teeee es 3681 ae | eereiperuipeegeh pot 
; | : Pittsburgh Region, Pa. The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week were 382 
277,837 (5,788,850! 124,502 | 5,203,321 | *West Pemm. RR ............-..0e 00000 3-768 122,769 | tons, and for the year, 29,411 tons as compared with 56,138 
Lehigh Region. j | i as *Southwest Oe 196 5,032 | tons to the corresponding time in 1874. 
SEED cic kncsancea 87,956 | 482,769] 60,009 | 1,813,560 | *Penn. & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR. 21,730 331,328 The receipts at Buffalo, via L. S. and M.S. RR. for the week 
Pe ee TD vccweresees 47.970} 146,902! 21,942 594.352 | aaa a enters 9,849 227,524 | were 3,058 tons. The exports by Lake were 12,640 tons, and 
W. B. BB...... . 196 25957 | 497 ee eth hc i 2495 . 
>. H.ena W. 2 seen |_s19%4 4 _7957 | __*9'497 | s+chesapeake and OhioRR..... .......... 2,488 92,606 | ee Ae 
140,035 671,635| *To July 28. + To July 24. | Belvidere Delaware RR. report : Week.| Year | Year 
| i 
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Schuylkill Region. | : 
P. and R. R. RR. Co..... 186,046 |1,540,450] 243.773 | 2.699.950 | 


















Bituminous Coal Production to July Ist, 1875. | : . | 1875. | 1874. 
The following does not include the total production, but | The receipts of coal at Coal Port (Tr ton)}10,021 


29,561! 160,404 














oki i Lykens Val.| 34,760 | 673,6 666 2,85 < iti , i : *« South Amboy....) 9,632) 50,782) 392,383 
ShamoninanaLiyuene Val) 2072 | SraSte| 7S | eee | each aaa eieamna een reported to this oice:, "| shipments of Goal Port (Trenton).--c-[1tee9|37,179| sere 
| 220,806 12,214,0°01 172,439 | 3,192,809 | ao : ° aan “ South Amboy....... .....| 7,5651116,383'365,783 
Sullivan Region. | | Maryland............ pimibiicakece + 1,198,010 Receip's of coal at Bos'on, for week ending July 30, and year 
Sul. and Erie RR. Co..... * 5557} 14183 20,918 SRNNE.cbokkcaknks Gepecstenkersass, BEES | from September 1st, 1874. 
a ae nae appa BOGIRES ...05.00-000 cae Sebebaehenehhws 26,041 Ww i 30 
ee | |8:080, 102 382,032 | 10,844,450 | Towa ssteeeseretseenees seeeceeeeres 50,381 From | —— “ey Senn. 
eae oe ere eee eS go ee Wyoming.... eSee0n OSeee8 eo sever eosece 61,369 PO ee 2,560 72,096 72,235 
Tmarease. ....-- ceeee eee 256,264 Pe: | . | West Virginia ............ ee cesesecs 6325 GeorgetOwn........++ . 1,605 19,324 18,846 
Decrease ....-+-+-2--2++>- += 12, 104,34 *: Tennessee ..........-. ++ 43,087 Philadelphia. ............+. 20,634 423.389 530,228 
* Year beginning January 1st. Alabama ........ 28,269 Baltimore... ... EE 3,388 150,580 219,036 
B The above table does not include the amount of coal con- COLOrAdO.......cesccccccecccereseees 12,096 | Other places. ..........000+] 6,851 223,723 191,549 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about seven per cent. Great Britain........ Se cae ae 2,224 39204 
of the whole production. { 6,819,116 [SOURED on. soscsncses5s 1,87 | 23,425 | 60,608 
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Shipments from Pictou, N. S , for the weeks ending July to: 











Tons. 
Week. . 
To United States ....ccccccccccecccccccseeEEl§ 7485 
« West Indies.............. + 1107 1107 
« South America . . 1002 
© Camad@ ...-.+-+eee. -9569 38637 
«« Other Provinces.. +2630 16290 
14,421 64521 


Shipments from the Block House, Cow Bay, C. B., 
ing destinations, for the week ending July 30: 


ta the follow- 








Week. Year. 
ProviNces......e.e0e- cocce-veccccccecccccs 204 3379 
Went Indies. oo. cccccccce o600 cess cseee 806 
United Stated...........0.05 vesses anes +1966 3020 
2230 7205 

COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





Daties. 


Anthracite free, Bituminous, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 lb. to 
the bushel, 7s¢., ‘gold. 

All slack, or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch 
screen, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 lb. per bushel, qoc. gold. 

Not otherwise provided for, per ton, 4oc. gold 





New York, Friday Evening, Aug. 6, 1875. 


Anthracite. 

The demand for anthracite coal, outside of the hard 
coals, is very quiet. Of the large companies, all have 
an accumulation of stocks, excepting the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company; the Philadelphia and 
Reading Company, however, made no increase to theirs, 
last week, their stock at Port Richmond beiug 50,000 tons 
last Saturday, as compared with the same quantity at 
the end of the previous week. The Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company shipped 219,000 tons of coal from 
Port Johnston during July, being the largest month’s 
shipments ever made by that company. ‘hey only be- 
gan on the 7th of the month. The companies are main- 
taining prices, but many middle-men are making conces- 
sions varying from sc. to 25¢. per ton, according as de- 
murrages etc., press them. 

The output of anthracite coal 1 st week was 638,678 
tons, or at the rate of over 30,000 000 perannum. It 
shows an increase over the previous week of 51,354 tons, 
and over the corresponding week of last year of 256,264 
tons. The total output since January 1st is 8,680,102 
tons, or a decrease of 2,164,348 tons as compared with 
the corres; onding period of 1874. 

Mr. Gowen’s Argument.—fF, B, Gowen, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co., de- 
livered a remarkably able argument on the management 
of the coal trade before the Legislative Committee ex- 
amining into the charges of violation, by the P. & R. 
R. R. Co., of its charter. Like all of Mr. Gowen’s argu- 
ments, it isa masterpiece in every respect. He thorough- 
ly understands the mining and selling of coal, tue labor 
question, and the political phase of coal mining. His 
denunciation of the dealers who sell from 1700 to 1900 lb. 
for a ton of coal, and of the political rings that live by a 
series of quasi-legal impositions on the mining com | 
panies, are well-deserved exposures of notorious abuses. | 
On the labor question, Mr. Gowen takes the views long 
advocated by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, | 
and shows that the over-supply of iabor in the anthracite 
region is due to the fact that the rate of wages paid 
there is greater than the tame class of labor can earn in 
any other part of the world. We shall next week devote 


some of our space to a full review of this masterly argu- 


ment, and, if possible, will publish it in full. 
Bituminous. 


There is no improvement noticeable in tbe demand for | 


bituminous coals, and we hear of many sales made at ab- 
solute losses. We might quote sales at very low figures, 


but as many are only exceptional, and the result of ac- 


cumulation of stocks and of cargoes being under demur- 
rage, they cannot be called market prices; a large, 
quantity cou'd not be purchased at the same figures. 
which have, however, a demoralising effect, We hear of 
occasional sales of importance, and some companies are 
receiving a fair amount of smaller orders. 

The output of Cumberland coal during last week was 
within a few hundred tons of the previous week’s ton- 
nage, but shows a falling off of over 13,000 tons as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year. The 
total output sinc? January ist shows a falling off of 
55,112 tons as compared with the corresponding period 
oflast year. The falling off this year of coal shipments 
from the line of the Pennsylvan‘a Railroad and branches 
is less than 50,000. The Westmoreland gas cual region 
alone shows a falling off of 201,827 tons, while the Clear- 
field and Snow Shoe regions show a gain of about 135,000 
tons ; the Broad Top one of 18,000 tons ; and all the other 
Tegions showing small gains, excepting the Pittsburgh, | 
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| which shows a loss of about 2 20,000 > tone. The total coke | | 
shipments of the road, however, show a gain of about | 
g0,oo0 tons. The great falling-off in the shipments of gas | 
coal is partly accounted for by a smaller demand this year, 
but mostly by the long strike that occurred there. | 
There is but little coal being shipped over the Chesa- | 
peake and Ohio Canal. The Maryland, Borden, Con- | 
solidation and American Companies are doing all the | 
business worthy of note. The Borden Company were | 
unable to ship from Cumberland for several days, owing | 
to arise in the Potomac river, which prevented them 
getting boats under their chutes. 

The Cumberland Times of the 6th inst. says: ‘‘ Eigh- 
teen boats of one company (the Marylend) cleared this 
port yesterday with shipments of coal amounting to 
2,003 tons 16 cwt. The heaviest previous shipment, this 
season, on one day, was by the Consolidation Company 
—seventeen boats. 

Foreign and Gas (oal.—There have been no fur- 

| ther arrivals of foreign coal, in which there is nothing 
doing, as is customary at this season of the year. We 
learn of nothing new in Westmoreland or Youghiogheny 
coals. We are reported a sale of 5,000 tons of West 
Virginit gas coal, at Richmond, for shipment to the 
Boston Gas-Light Company. 

Freights.—Rates of coal on L. V. R. R. have ad- 
vanced 2c. pe ton on through coal, and on the P. and | 
and N. ¥. R.R. 1c. The Delaware and Raritan Canal | 
has advanced rates 5c. per ton. Vessels are much more | 
abundant at Georgetown, owing to the small inquiry for 
them, and freights are inclined to weakness. Charters | 
have been made as follows: To Boston, $1 65@$1 70; 
to the Sound, $1 40; and to th's city, $1 30. Freights | 
from here to Boston remain at $1 25 per ton, with a 
small supply and demand. 

Messrs. Perkins & Jos, in their circular dated July 
31, quote charters from Cow Bay to this city of 1,890 
tons at $2, and 1,500 tons from Pictou at $1 87. They 


quote from $2 25@$2 50 gold, from Pictou and Cape | 


Breton to Montreal. 
Philadelphia Coal Trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 5, 1875. 
The trade here is evidently undergoing a ‘change. 

will be hard to keep on at the 
| August. 
receiving coal faster than they delivered it, and the de- 
mand is not as good. Whether 
ciently to fill the gap before we reach some time in Sep- 
tember, the activity generally due to the large number 
of small orders, is still an open question. ‘There is a 
large proportion of domestic sizes, much larger than 
usual, on account of the 
sizes; and it is not likely that any extra activity for do- 


It 
resent rate through 


mestic sizes could last with the ability of the coal re- | 


gions to meet it. 
Vessels are ene and although there is no 
| decline in frei 


captains will take less rather than wait patiently. 


Our papers have been filled with the argument of F. B. | 


GowEN, President of the Reading R. R , before the Le- 
rislative Committee, which took place at Atlantie City 
ast week. It wasa great and able effort, and succer ded 


admirably in showing how a lawyer can talk for two days | 
e a case, and speak of everything except the case | 


itself 


The ca e was closed by wr. Smzas W. Perrir, of 


this city. He confined himself to the subject under con- | 
sideration. It was a masterly production, and when | 


published will attract great attention. 








Wholesale Prices of AnthraciteCoal forAugust f.o.b. 
| at the Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of Be 240 1b. 
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Wyoming Coals. | : 
*Lackawanna and Scranton at!| | 
Kondout and Hoboken...... ls Ovi5 10/5 20/5 4515 90 |4 | 
tPittston at Newburgh........ 5 O5!5 05/5 15]5 3015 80 \4 35 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston. /5 0/5 10/5 20/5 45/5 go \4 g0| 
Plymouth, R. A., Nel. rath he tadhgiee ee [4 90 | 
Susque. Coal Co. at Amboy W. A. shececleeseh. -< Boece eewe 
Kingston at Hoboken.........|...- oaks y ee: 
Lehigh Coals. j | 
Old Company at Port Johnston 5 55)....)5 as|s 5515 9° |5 10) 
Old Company’s Room Run “ v2) weed liare [-: 
§Sugar Loaf, Hobok. &Amb.“ {5 55 seee45 4s!s 55'5 go 
Lehigh Coal Exchange © 15 55]+-+-15 4515 55 5 90 
Honey Brook Lehigh ........+|5 35|.---|5 45|5 55/5 go 
Spring Mt. C. Co. at Hoboken..,....}....|_--. seee[eees see 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy;5 53]-00 5 45'5 55)5 9° lc 10 
+Schuaylkill Coals at Port | | 
Richmond. | | 
Schuylkill white ash...........|4 5014 6014 7014 95|5 40 |4 40 
Schuylkill ENE newest 0 sesleeee5 0015 0515 45 14 40 
Shamokin white and red ash... coosteees/5 1515 55 14 45 
EMOOEET 6000 cgccae ee cee oreo leoectseeel5 7015 7015 70 |4 60 
Lykens Valley,....... eeccecees Recep 6 306 30/6 30 |5 45 
Per ton. 


Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York ... 4oc. 
«*  Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. York. 1 

South Amboy to New York............ 
*Freight on Lackawanna coal from Rondout to New York, Dy | 


The dealers have been filling themselves, and | 


it will improve suffi- | 


oor demand for the large | 


hts, which still remain at $1.60 to Boston | 
and $1. 35 toR ode Island, it is evident that before long | 
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beats: or bergen of the D. oa H. ena Co. 50c. per om, The 
expense of towing vessels from New York Earbor to Rondout 
and back will be borne by this Company. 

1 Freight from Port Richmond to New York (free of dis- 
| charging) 85c. per ton. 
¢ brices to the Trade. 
§ By Canal at New York, Jersey City and Brooklyn, 3o0c. ad- 
tional alongside. 
Schuylkill coal is delivered f.0.b. of boats in New York har- 
bor at 5cc. per ton additional to these rates. 

Pittston coal is delivered to carts in New York or Brooklyn 
at 65 cents per ton in addition to the above rates. 


Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 





di 











Domestic Gas Coals. 
At the Ship- Alongside 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. in NewYork. 
™ Philadelphia and Penn. at Greenwich, 
MAGEIPD1A....4- eeesee-- seeees 20 oO 
«  w#6. Amboy.. 7 co . = 
Red Bank Cannel Pa, at Philadelphia... wow 8 co 8 50 
South Amboy.. 8 50 core 
“ Citra os anes 6 00 6 50 
Youghiogheny, oe Co., ; at Balt. eee 5 00 6 50 
Despard, West Va., a 6 50 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore. “e 475 6 50 
Fairmount, West va, “ eee 475 6 50 
| Newburgh Orrel, Md. « ss 475 6 50 
Cannelton Cannel, W. Va., at Richmond. 9 50 II CO 
" Splint, 5 co 6 50 
Peytona Gum, = = 9 50 Ir 50 
| Straitsville at Sandusky, O........ 3 25 10 Co 
Foreign Gas Coals. 
; Sterling. Am. cur’cy, 
| Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... —- 6 50@ 7 00 
| Liverpool ‘House Orrel, at Liverpool.. 26/ 13 00 
| Ince Hall Cannel «ee 47/ 18 oc@20 oo 
a Gas Cannel = 30/ 12 00 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 
Gold. 
| Block House, at Cow Bay, N.S ......... 2 : 5 50 
| Caledonia, at Port Caledonia......... 175 5 25 
| Glace Bay, at Glace Bay................ 1 80 5 50 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay.. a<e:creieweins 75 wees 
Sydney, International and Reserve 
| mines, at Sydney....... pelsmenerhcaen 2 co 5 50 
| Pictou, Albion & Vale mines, at Pictou. 2 25 575 
iaiaieae ‘ni Steam and mr naga 
TO ‘op, a e€ mine, $1 25; at Ambo oo 2 
| ene at ian gptenel and a aia Saree 
| amerin, Ve... 00:. scnendege sseene 2 ccecBooes 
Cumberland, at Baltimore... ames —_ = 5 a 25 
Clearfield and Allegheny, “Derby,” 
“ Kittanning,’’ ‘‘Sterling,’’ «‘Son- 
man,’’ and ‘ Eureka,’’ at the mines, 
$1 25; at Greenwich, Phil........... 4 60 5 65 
Retail Prices in New York. 
| Anthracite, 
Per 2000 Ib. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
| Pittston coal, in yard.......... -ceee$6 20 6 40 $5 60 
*Lackawanna coal, delivered....... 6 75 7 co 6 25 
| Wilkes-Barre, - 7 00 7 25 6 75 


Lehigh & Locust Mountain, del’ a. 
Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d..... .... 
The Cost of delivering Pittston coal Tanges from 40 Cts. to 
$1 per ton, according to distance from the yard. 
* Lackawanna grate is quoted 25c. per ton less than egg. 
Bituminous. 
Liverpool House Orrel, delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib....$23 00 
Liverpool House Cannel “ 


eves 25 00 
| American Sterling = ” = eee a 5° 
American Orrel - - “* 15 00@16 00 
| Red Bank Cannel = “ ‘¢ eeeee 14 00 
Cumberland ‘i ” © . eccoe 7 60 


Prices of Scranton, Pittston, Plymouth, Shamokin 
and Lackawanna Coal, for the Month of August, 
at various points. 

Per Ton of 2000 Ib. 








DELIVERED AT 








— 


























1 os i-s 

| : | 2 Sf ek os 

| . 4 _ + = So Ss... 

Eigidgi#fgiéelraié 

l|aeisi ss | 2}; S6 ie | & 

| a ae ee ~ eo + 
Afloat |Afloat! |sncat! Aaoat F.O. B| Afloat |Aftoat 
Grate : 445] 475] 475) 4901 585] 5 60] 5 85 
Egg +1 445) 475) 475] 49°) 585) 5 60] 5 85 
Stove........ 485} 5 2¢] 5 20; 5 35; 6 30} 605) 6 30 
1 Nut ..ccccccce 4 62} 4 65 ad 5 10} 605) 5 8) 605 


t Cual is s delivered to retail consumers at these points for 


| $1 25 per ton additional to these rates. 


* At this point 7oc. per ton additional is charged to retail 
consumers. 

+ At this point soc. per ton additional is charged to retail 
| consumers. 


Baltimore, Md. Aug. 2, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
ANTHRACITE. 
| Wholesale or Trade Prices per 2240 Ib. 
Wilkes-Barre ‘* Lee’’ or ** Diamond,”’ In cars By boats 
Pittston and Plymouth. White ash. at.depot. afloat. 
en and steamboat . $4 80 $4 65 
5 46 5 31 
5 77 - § 62 
, 6 o2 5 87 
WER ker ccscccscs ce aaa 49° 4 87 
Shamokin, (red or white ash), and « Bos- 
ton,’’ freeburning white ash, 
BB onc cnccotccocccocessetesesces <tsesees 5 80 5 62 
BOOP cose wiecnsceccoses + 0 Seeerecccceeecece 6 00 5 87 
Lykens Valley, red ash, 
All sizes.. oe es cececcccsescocecs 912 


From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@75c. edditional, 
By retail, all kinds and sizes, per 2240 Ib. $7 00@8 oc. 
BITUMINOUS. 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. o. b 
Point. .. eesaas coccee 
—— Virginia f. oO. b. ‘at Locust Point | ala cofamce ene 
Youghiogheny Gas, f. o. b. at Locust Point... «9 
Swanton Coal, George’s CPOE. ceseeesererse rere 


. at Locust 


euns 
Suu ad 
3% ow 
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Boston. Aug. 2, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
CARGO PRICES TO TRADE. 








Lingan coal............$ 5 20] Westmoreland and Penn. 6 85 
Caledonia.............. § 00} Waverly Co. Youghiogh’y. 6 80 
Pictou .....e..eee000. § 60] Cannelton Cannel ..... 11 60 
Block House ....... eee. 5 20] Cumberland..... 5 80@ 600 
Red Bank Cannel -. 1000] Anthracite .... .6 50@ 7 25 
Glace Bay... .... *- 500 retail .7 50@ 800 
ByYARSCY .ccccee cocccceee 6 25 





The Shipping List says :—‘*There is no,change to notice 
since last week. The sales of Cannel con'iuue to be con- 
fin dtosmall lots. Nova Scotia coal continues very dull 
with light receipts and prices are nominal. Gas coals 
have been ar iving quite free y but were previously con- 
tracted for. In Cumberland, nothing of any consequence 
has been done. Anthracite is arriving quite frely and 
meets with a moderate demand. The retail sales have 
been at $7 50@8 25; and cargo prices are nominally 
$6 s0@7 per ton.” 

the Commercial Bulletin says :—‘‘ Anthracite—Re- 
ceipts have been ample for the trade, and shipments 
continue brisk from all the coal ports. The advance in 
prices is ten cents per ton on egg, stove and chestnut 
only. The ret iJers are still working to perfect a com- 
binatio», with better chances of success than heretofore. 
No large sales reported. There is an unusual demand 
for pea and dust, which has been introduccd extensively 
amung some of the large manufacturers, who are using 
it under a new process. Cumberland is quiet. Some of 
t e large mills are changing from anthracite, and using 
this coal with good success. Gas Co.ls—Shipme.ts con- 
tinue freely on early contracts.” 


Buftalo, N. Y. 


Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Prices free on board vessels here are as follows : 


Aug. 2, 1&75. 





















































ANTHRACITE. 
eas F. 0. B.) Retail, , 
| Aftoat. | Vessel. |Deliv'd. 
Greate .s.. cococe ceveceee coocl O65 Bs $6 35 $7 00 
PE chebcenue enescnessntoses 5 85 6 35 7 00 
BLOVS ...000 coccecccece oo ov 6 30 6 80 | 7 45 
Uhh 506500060450 senses vebsnt 6 05 6 55 7 20 
7 Run of Nut & 
Lump. | Mine. | Nut. | Slack. | Slack. 
Connellsville Coke....| $5 501 ses. | sees | cece | cere 
Brookfield Coal.......-)  .... rs er | cose oes 
Briar Hill............. | 4 50 cece | coe ° 3 00 
Youghiogheny........ 475 ~ose eee ° eens 
Monterey cco. coo see-| 3 75 3 50 3 25 2 50 ouee 
Catfish .......66+-66-| 3751 359) 3 25 2 50 | sees 
Stoneboro.....-.. ceeeeh soon one 3 25 2 50 esece 
Sterling Cannel....... 5 50 ones cose | eee seve 
Buffalo Coal Co.......-]| 3.59 | 3 25 oes 2 30 eoee 
Chicago, Ill. Aug. 2, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. RENO & LITTLE, Coal Merchants. 
Retail prices per ton of 2000 lb. delivered to buyer. 


ho change in prices. 





BITUMINOUS, 

Lehigh Lump...........$10 0o|Briar Hill and Erie ... @ 7 00 
Lehigh grate and egg ... 10 oo! Walnut Hill, Pa....... @ € oo 
Lehigh stove and chest.. 10 50|Midway, Pa........... @ 6 co 
Lackawanna, Wilkes- Cannel.....cccccce cooe@ 2 00 
Barre and Pittston* Blossburg .....+2+-+sse000 8 00 
Grate and egg .... ..... 9 00, Indiana Block.... se 8 90 
Stove and chestnut..... 9 50|Hocking ‘‘ Brooks’’...... 00 
Wilmington and Illinois. 4 so 


* so cents off these prices for car load lots to country deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 
Receipts of coal at Chigago: — 
To July 31st, 1875, Anthracite ... 178,140 Tons. 
Same time 1874 ” - »s-EgR@oo | (** 
Carried over from the year before.100,000 
Bituminous, by Lake, 1875 ....... 57,870 
Cincinnati, O. Aug 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Owing to the exceeding high water our stock of coal at 
Ciucinnati has been largely replenished and prices are 
correspondingly low. We quote as follows : 


“ 
“ce 


2, 1875. 


Per ton of 2000 Ib. Bush. Ton. 
Youghiogheny, or Pittsburgh, afloat..... ....+.73gc. 
Pomeroy COal.....-.eeees - - bouneness-cu- 0s 


Cannel coal, according to quality..........1244@r6c. 


Semi Cannel ........ b  been bes eeeesebesees 734C. — 
The following are the retail prices delivered : 
Youghiogheny.... cccsccce secccccccccssscce: cocem™ Ce $3 25 
POMETPOY ...cscccccccccccserees oe -vececccceveseee=™ Cy 275 
TIRE 2, c00s -se0crecesscccescece ecccccccccecce= Ce 5 5° 
Kanawha Semi Cannel. .........e.eeeeeceseseeecem™ Cs 3 25 
Anthracite ..... we cerces cecccce ress cecececceees 9 50@10 
WOURATY COW -.0000 wove? coccecces -cvce- vce — en 


Coke, hard and Soft .-....cccccsscscerscccceces 10C 


Cleveland, O. Aug. 2, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Per ton of 2000 Ib. f. 0. b. vessels. 


Youghiogheny, lump....$4 40 | Columbiana ......... ..$3 00 
Youghiogheny, nut ..... 3 50 | StripVein & Steubenville 3 30 
Briar Hill, according to Mountain Blossburgh 


quality.. .....$3 05 tO 4 00 (blacksmith)..... eocees 5 40 
Massillon ........ $3 00 4.00] American Cannel Coal 
Hocking Valley.......... 3 35 Co.’s Cannel.......... 4 40 
Straitsville.. ....... es. 3 35 


The first monthly meeting of the Cleveland Coal Ex- 
change was held at the Board of Trade rooms on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

he opening business was the receipt of a communi- 
eation from the Tuscarawas Vallev Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation in which they offered to pledge themselves 
that they ‘‘ will sell no coal to retail dea ers in this mar- 
ket unless settlement is made monthly, and after ten 
days have expired past the first of any month supplies 
will be cut off unless a full settlement is made. Settle- 


' 
SE  - 





ments to be made by weighlock weights on canal coal, 
and by railroad weights on railroad coal Freights to be 
paid by the consignees.” That the Producers’ Associa- 
tion will co-operate with the Coal Exchange of Cleveland 
in all reasonable rules and regulations which they may 
adopt for the general benefit of the trade, and the main- 
tenance of just and honorable dealing with the pub.ic. 
And particularly that they pledge themselves to enforce 
article eleven of the constitution of said Exchange. 

The Board of Directors also reported the following 
prices during the month of August for cual delivered for 
domestic purposes : 


Anthracite—Egg ....... eres $7 75 
NN 444 cas ekoc aan bs 7 25 

Single tons—Stove _............. » 825 
PNG is ce cwceses: axe 8 00 


Car loads twenty-tive cents per ton less, for five to ten 
car loads, ten cents reduction, and over ten car loads, 
fifteen cents reduction, from car load prices. 

Massillon or Mineral Ridge Lump $4 50 
te aad “ “ Nut ; 4 00 
Dom. Slack 3 00 

One to five car loads, twenty-five cents les-, and five 
car loads or more, fifty cents less than single tons.— 
Manufacturing and Trade Review. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Rosrnson & Keys, Dealers in 
all kinds of coal. 
Per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Lehigh Lump, per ton.$1ro 50 | Blossburg........... 
Lehigh ‘* prep.sizes. 10 oo | Briar Hill ... 
Wilkes-Barre, Grate and 
Egg 
Wilkes-Barre, Stove and 
Nut....00..0- 


ay “ce “e “ 


Aug. 2, 1875. 


ue 
ao 9° 


steers 





00 


Massillon ..ccocccccsccce 


NNNN oO 
RS 8 





9 50 
Erie, Pa. Aug. 2, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 


Wholesale, per ton of 2000 lb. Bituminous f, o. b. 
Briar Hill lump.... -$3 75 | Beaver lump... ......--$3 50 
Midway..... 3 25 | Cat Fish ..... 3.60 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


eeeeee see eee ee eeeeeses 





Aug. 2, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Copp & BRANHAM. 


Wholesale on board cars, and retail delivered to consumers. | 


Per ton of 2000 Ib., bushel of 70 Ib. 
BITUMINOUS. 





} 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Aug. 4, 1875. 
By our Special Correspondent. 


Per ton of 2coc Ib. and Bushel of 76 lb. 
Youghiogheny coal, ton, $2 oo | Pittsburgh retail deliv’d. 
ss coke, “© 2 5 per bushel. e@icc, 
Connellsville coal, ‘ 2 50| Anth’cite on cars Lehigh $7 75 
ee coke $2 25@2 75 . ‘«  Wilkes- 
5 Barre 6 


Pittsburgh coal 1 85 75 
Twenty-five to fifty cents per ton additional for delivery. 





| Coat—The river is again, or will be, as soon as it re- 
cedes somewhat, in good cond tion for running coal, and 
it is probable that all the coal loaded and ready to move 
will be transferred from here to the down river markeis 
within the next few days. Prior to the recent rise, it was 
estimated that there were 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
loaded ; of this, about 11 000,000 bushels were sent out 
on the last rise, so that, as will be seen, there is still 
| considerable here to go, and as already intimated, there 
will be very little left after this second run ; and in view 
of this, together with the fact that a great many empty 
packages have arrived, it is sefe to infer that the miners 
will have steady work for some time to come. Our ad- 
vices from Cincinnati and Louisville report a consider- 
|able decline in prices at those points, but this was not 
een, the natural effect of such a Jarge increase of 
stock. 
Coxe—There is nothing particularly new or important 
to notice in the coke ae that we are aware of; busi- 
ness, while it is not as active as it was during the coal 
strikes, when cok+ was substituted in place of coal by 
the pig iron furnaces, is holding out as well as could be 
expected under existing circumstances. There was a 
large quantity shipped out on the last rise of water, and 
there will be additional shipments by river within the 
next few days, as it is again, or will be as soon as it re- 
cedes, in fine navigable condition, and it follows there- 
fore that the stock hercabouts within t! e next week or 
| so will be almost exhausted. ‘There is a fair demand 
| from points not accessible by rail and prices are fully 

maintained, $2 65@2 75 per ton, delivered free on cars 
| in Pittsburgh.— American Manufacturer. 


Richmond, Va. Aug. 2, 1875. 


Specially reported by 8S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. 


A contract has just been made with the Boston Gas 
| Light Company for 5000 tons of gas coal. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: 


Per ton of 22401b., f.0.b. 





IndianCreek, per ton....$2 75 | Peytona cannel, per ton. 7 00 
White River, **  ...... 275] Indiana Cannel......... © so| 
Brazil Block, ‘* ...... 2 65} Hocking Valley......... 4 25 
Highland, grate, ‘‘ ...... 2 25| Youghiogheny . - £958 
Block coal, nut, per car..18 oo | Blossburg (smithing)... 6 50 
Highland ‘“ wg -..18 00 | Piedmont ' seeee 6 50 
Block Slack - -..17 co| Gas coke, per bushel..... 10 
ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre.) 
Broken... pew cone conedQ OS) BIGS. os0erevccee<s e-sesee g 80 
EGR. ccccccccccccce cocces Q QS | SEOVO. 200 vocc-scccccccce 10 25} 


Owing to the Miner’s strike there is no Lehigh coal in this 
market. 


Retail, per bushel, delivered. 









Sand Creek ......... - 15c. | Block Nut, steam......... 8 
White River.... ce. 14 ee, savencecs ¥ 
Brasil BIO0K.. o00cc0s.c000+ TG Peytona Cannel..........28 
Highland grate...... owceske Indiana + pensesces +34 
Block Nut, domestic use 12 | Youghiogheny.. ++20 
Highland Nut, ‘ * ah Blossburg.. +26 
o « steam .... 8 PiedMONt,... ecceececee+26 
GAS COKE(measured.) 
COE sons sinccssncss- 090: 1 TAMIIDs own sscoweossescs oeeE2C 
ANTHRACITE, 


Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes)..........$10 per ton. 
Lehigh, retail .....+cccccss.s. +eee-$rr 50 per ton, 


Louisville, Ky. Aug. 2, 1875. 


Specially reperted by Messrs. Byrne & SPEED. 


{Since the last run of Pittsburgh coal it has been selling 
at 8c. per bushel in the river, and insome instances even 
lower than this. The demand is springing u 
cidedly,’giving prcspect of large sales for th 
The following are our setail prives :, 
WHOLESALE. 
per bushel 

Pitteburgh.ccccccccscosce GC | Pine Hill.... coc 
Raymond City.......0.e. 


e month. 


per bushel 


gC. | Kentucky....ccccuccceee GC. 

RETAIL. 
per bushel ! per bushel 
Pittsburgh .............. 14¢. | Peytona Cannel...... ese 22C. 
Raymond City............ 12¢.} Buckeye “ = ..ccccoce. XC. 
P ne Bill......--.... .. . 12c. | City-made Coke.......... 10 
Kentucky ....cccccccccces 1c. | Anth., per ton, $10 00 to 10 50 


Screened littsburgh per load......... 
Screened Raymond City. ......... 





eee 275 
Pine Hill (Kentucky) ...........e.seeeeecerees oe + 2 75 
GARE covcccvscecene eoese $5 tO 5 50 


Milwaukee, Wis. Aug. 2, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. Etmore & Co. 
Retail price per ton of 2000 Ib. 





Lehigh Lump .........$10 oo | Scranton ....... 
Lehigh Prepared. - 10 50 | Briar Hill, select . 
Lackawanna ...... 9 50 | Blossburgh .. ........... 8 co 





Pittston...... 9 50 | Pittsburgh ............. 7 00 


New Orleans, La. July 31, 1875. 


Pittsburgh coal, retail, per Dbl......ccccccccccccees esos G00. 
“ Wholesale ....0..scccccccessscccccsces 35 C 
“ steamboats, per DOX.......ssecccesseees 50C. 
“s to manufacturers, per bbl...... ....... 55¢. 
ss shipments, per hhd........seeeeee- $6 oo 


Anthracite, wholesale, per ton.........seeceeeseccessees DONE, 


*| Wellington mines, they 


very de- | 


| Kanawha Cannel. .......¢12 oo | New River Bituminous, $4 85 
| ““ semi-Cannel.. 4 75} Clover Hill Coal........ 4 25 
Coalburgh Splint....... 4 909! James River bitum ... 3 30 
Lewiston - U“useens 2204 = *  Carbonite, 5 80 
Kanawha Gas coal..... - 450| 
| San Francisco. 
From the Commercial Herald of July 22, 1875. 
| Imports from January 1st to July 13: 
Anthracite tons ........ 6,348 | English, tons............23,673 


Australian, tons........59,6;0 | Vancouver Island, tons. .31,147 
Coos Bay, tons..........20,0co | Rocky Mountain, tons.. 42 
Cumberland, tons 6,539 | Seattle, tons 25,906 
Mt. Diablo, tons (6 mos) 75,790 | Bellingham Bay, tons... 6,170 
| The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, in making con- 
| tracts for carrying the Government mails to and from 
| British Columbia, secured a coal contract, also, with the 
agreeing to take 4,000 tons 
| monthiy or more, if obtainable, up to 8,000 tons, at $5 50. 
| This is thought to be a very advantageous arrangement 
| for both parties. The Central Pacific Railroad is now 
using large supplies of Seattle, in addition to that re- 
| ceived from the Rocky Mountains. Judging from these 
| recent arrangements it is thought that the necessity for 
| Sydney supplies will be correspondingly diminished dur- 
ing the balance of the yea , and that consequently low 
| prices are likely to rule for the large quantity of Aus- 
| tralian now afloat and to arrive h:re within the next six 
| months. Our market is now well supplied with Wallsend, 
| not a little now here afloat, bought to arrive upon terms 
| withheld. We cannot now quote large cargo spot parcels 
| better than $9@9 25. Imports for the week embrace the 
| following: per Wellington from British Columbia, 930 
|tons; J. P. Bell, 1,204 tons Seattle; Berar, 1,117 tons 
| Newcastle, N. 8S. W.; Hertfordshire, 1,280tons, from do ; 
| the Mary L. Stone, from Boston, 333 tons. We quote 
| Bellingham Bay at $8 50; Coos Bay, $10; California Mt. 
Diablo Steam, $6 25@8 25 for fine and coarse respectively. 
| Cargoes of Scotch and English Steam to arrive may be 
| quoted at $9 ; Cumberland, $18@20; Nanaimo, $9 50@ 
10; Seattle, $9 25@10; Sydney, $9@9 25 by the cargo. 
|The ship Aros Bay from Glasgow, brought 609 tons 
| Scotch. The Shooting Star from Nanaimo, 1,000 tons, 
| and the Penang, 800 tons Newcastle, N. S. W. 


Toledo, Ohio. August 2, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. GosLrnE & BaRBOUR. 
| Per ton of 2coo lb. on cars. 





Hocking Valley..........$3 40 | Massillon ...........000. 4 20 
Straitsville....-..... esses 3 40| Youghiogheny..... ..... 5 00 
| Shawnee..... cecee cesses 3 40| Blossburg......... 7 00@7 50 


NUb. .ccccccccecs 


2 90 | Cumberland:...... 7 0c o 
Briar Hill........... 7 ©@7 5 


«+s» 5 50| Connellsville coke....... 7 00 
ANTHRACITE. 

Grate, screened.........$7 75 | Stove, screened..........§8 25 

Egg, = ee -775|Chestnut “ 775 

Lehigh Lump..........-- 
40 cents to ¢:1 per ton 









9 5° 
additional for delivery at retail. 





” retail, tf eeccccccccccoce-coccesesece sce cS 
Virginia Cannel, per Dbl...........sececcceecececesceses QOC. Terente, Ont. August s, 1075. 
Scotch - Sr _beeeduisbbstansbavauseescbnsinse sous cari 
St. Bernard, wholesale, per bbl ..... pw ebeeeeb ens o000ecee37 WC. | per ton. | per ton. 

‘ retail, Oe ee ee RE eh Sen 6oc, | BOKeD....-.seeeeeeeeees $7 65 , Chestnut................ $7 65 

In consequence of the great rise at head waters our eeweroeonsse2 eer : | Saresen PORE E NE 
market has been panieky and on a decline. The stock of | Toneeeeeeeeeeee’ BITUMINOUS. 


coal afloat here this day is 158 boats and 3 barges. Con- 


sumption in July, 10 boats. 


| Blossburgh........++00- 7 50 | Screenings..........-06 5 00 
| Briar Hill..sesseesereess 7 OO | SOLE NUt..cccvsseseeeeee § 50 





Aveust 7, 1875.] 
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Rates of Transportation on Anthracite 
Coal to Tide Ports. 














Lehigh and Wyoming Coals. 





per ton of 2240 Ib. 


From 
Penn Haven. 
From 

ch Chunk. 
From 
Upper Lehigh. 





From Ashley 
and Sugar Notch.} 


| From Hazleton** 








| Mau 


To t Newark, N.J., via Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. ..... .. 

+ Mauch Chunk, Pa., via Central 

Railroad of N. J....scccccoses 
t Philipsburg, N.J.... «=. --- see. 
¢ Elizabethp’t, Port Johnston, Ho- 
boken and South Amboy, N. J., 
shipping and wharfage 35c. add.'2 20 
High Bridge, N. J...........-.20-12 40) 
Somerville and Raritan, N. J .. ;2 80 
Elizabeth, Cranford, Westfield & 
Elizabethport, for consumption, |2 95 
| Jersey City, N.J., and New York, 
via Morris Canal...... cosas: ooee42 85 
Andover, via Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western RR ....... 
§ Trenton, Somerset Junction and 
Greensburg, via P. RR. Belvi- 
dere Division: .....-. 0... 
Trenton, for shipment, including 
shipping and wharfage .. 12 I1|t g5'2 45.2 46 

From Mauch Chunk to New York (towing limits) and 
Jersey Cityt via Lehigh Valley RR. and Morris Canal .. ¢2 
From Lackawanna Junction to *auburn, N. Y., for ship- 

ment, via Southern Central R R. in connection with 

Pa. and N.Y.R.R.... ...... . 2 
From Lackawanna Junction to || Weedspoit for Rochester 

and Charlolte.....-.c0ccecee ee aga! 66s eneeesii<d'as 
From Lackawanna Juncticn to Sterling for Oswego, N.Y.. 
* To this point for Syracuse the rate is .... ...-.... «+: 
|| To this point for all places between Rochester and 

Buffalo the rate is .. ...... ceccsccs 2 

* The rate to this point for Syracuse is......... 

** Rates on line coal from Hazleton are icc. pe 
these figures. 

t The cost of unloading is to be added to these rates. No 
charge less than 4oc. per ton will be made for any distance. 
Tolls from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburg for way points will 
be $1 15 per ton. 

§ Twenty cents per ton less when five cars at a time to one 
party. Provided that where the reduction makes the rate ¢1 
a ton, or less, the rate will be ¢r. 

J 20 cents per ton additional for transferring coal from boat 
to boat, and 30 cents per ton for reshipment of same from 
wharves. ' 

t Transportation on Coal destined for re shipment from this 
point is acc, less than above rate. 





2 56/2 42/2 86/3 18/3 39 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RR. Co., (Morris and 
Essex Division ) 

































































From Phillipsburg, N. J. to Newark.......-....++6- eee $I 59 
“ “ ” Hoboken, (for shipment)... 1 23 
“ ss n “ (for consumption) 1 80 

| | ag: 

o . 
> ° 2 3 
me 1G, pm 5/_8©ig &| 
Schuylkill Coals. ge g e238 a8 . 
per ton of 2240 lb. 2 m as Fie Es 
z) &| s| eB] B 
Al S| & 
a| 3 
eee — ee | ee ex 

To Port Richmond, for shipment, via 

P.& R.R. Ru Main Line ......,2 12)2 07|2 CO,I 9giz 92 
Philadelphia, Retail yards........|2 22/2 17/2 10/2 og|2 o2 
Harrisburg, via Lebanon Valley 

Branch..... sete s-eeeseereceee/ ET 35/2 O2)r Q5|I 18 
Allentown, via East Pennsylvania oe 

Branch .........-sseecesseeeee-{E 70|t 65]1 58/1 57/1 50 
Lancaster, and Points on Lancas- 

ter Branch, via R. & C. R.R ...|1 82]1 77|1 7ol1 69|1 62 
Dauphin, via Schuylkill and Sus- 

quehanna Branch......s+seeee-] 85]...-]1 43/8 42/2 35 
Slatedale Juncticn via Berks and 

Lehigh Branch.......- @60ses00 'y 88)1 83 I 76|1 75| 68 
Lebanon, via Lebanon and Tre- | 

mont Branch...........- aaaeas Bigccornavcteeectaees 


9 
From Tamanend to Catawissa, via Catawissa and Williams- 
port Branch Railroad.......... pakssiones ose 
From Tamanend to Williamsport, via Catawissa and Wil- 
liamsport Branch Railroad...............-...- eccees 2 
* From Port Clinton to Philadelphia via Schuylkill Canal, 
including freight and charges for the use of cars and 
barges, and for tolls (exclusive of cost of unloading)... 1 69 
* From Port Clinton to New York, within towing limits, 
MS OOD cna os: 050 (ss coceedacssngteneectvesesdees @:98 
For shipment via Main Road or Schuylkill Canal, one and 
one-half cents per ton per mile, and two cents per ton addi- 
tional, to Port Carbon, Mount Carbon, Schuylkill Haven, Pine 
Grove, Tamaqua, or Port Clinton, for Canal, as the case may be. 
Coal sent to points on the Catawissa and Williamsport 
Branch will be charged one and one-half cent per ton per 
mile, and two cents per ton additional to Tamanend. 
The rates of freight and tolls on lump and steamboat coal 


39 


(except that sent to Richmond for shipment) will be twenty | 


per cent., and on broken coal will be ten per cent. less than 
the above rates. 


* The charge from Schuylkill Haven to Philadelphia or 
New York is 11¢. additional to these rates. 

On and after July «th, the Drawback of ten cents per ton 
now paid on shipments of Anthracite Coal from Schuylkill 
Haven and Port Clinton, that have passed Fairmount Locks 
to Philadelphia and vicinity, will be discontinued. 


The rates of toll on lump and steamboat coal via 
Schuylkill Canal oo that for New York and vicinity) 
will be thirty, and on broken fifteen, per cent. less than 
the above rates. On lump and steamboat coal for New 
York and vicinity the rate will be fifteen per cent. less 
than above rates. 


OFFICE OF THE Pa. & N. Y. RR. Co., 
BETHLEHEM, August 1, 1875. 

On and after this date, rate on coal to Buffalo, Roches- 

ter and points west of Salamanaca on Atlantic and Great 

Western or Erie Railways; Watkins, for shipment on 


r ton above | 


94 | 


Northern Central Railway; Ithaca, for shipment, on 
Ithaca and Athens RR. ; Auburn, for New York Central 
RR. ; Weedsport, for Erie Canal; Sterling, for Lake On- 
tario Shore RR. ; and Fair Haven, on Southern Central 
RR. ; will be advanced on this road one cent per ton, 
making the rate between Coxton and Waverly, on through 
coal, via Erie Railway, including transhipment at the 
latter place, $1 50 per ton. §Rosert H. Sayre, 
President. 


The Geneva, Ithaca and Athens Railroad Com-— 
pany. 

Rates from State Line. on aconsignment of coal of not less 
than 25 tons of 2240 Ib. will be es follows : 

To Ithaca (local), 75c.; to Geneva (local). $1 50 ; to Geneva or 
Cayuga for Buffalo and Tonawanda, g2c.; Geneva or Cayuga 
for Kochester and Charlotte, $1.03 ; Geneva or (ayuga for 
Phelps Junction, forS P.s.andL.O S. K. R.’s, gzc.; Geneva 
or Cayuga for all other pointson N. Y.C.R R., $1 12 

Rate from Lackawanna Junction to State Line on coal for 
all points on the G I. & A. (excepting Geneva), and C. L. R. 
R’s., $2; Ithaca (shipment), 1 40; for Geneva, $1 40. For all 
other points on the N. Y C.& H. R. R. R., $t 40. 

Rate from State Line to Van Ettenville for all points on the 
Horseheads Division of the U. I. & E. R. 8., 34c. Kate from 
Van Ettenville to any point on said Division, 33c. 

Rate from State Line to Ithaca, for Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and all other points via Erie ( anal, 5:c. 

Rate L. & B. Junction to f. 0. b. boats at Ithaca for Buffalo, 
or other Canal points, $2 o5 per gross ton. 

Rate L. & B. Junction to Buffalo, Black Rock, Susp. Bridge, 
(via Geneva), all rail, $3 94 per gross ton. 

Rate L, & B. Junction to Rochester, all rail $3 39 per gross 
ton. 

Canal freights, Ithaca to Buffalo, g1 10 net ton; to Rochester, 
75¢. (subject to change). 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. 
Tolls and Steam Towage. 
Per 2240 lb. Cargoes to exceed r1o tons. 
From Fairmount to New York, towing limits within 53d st. 74c. 


“ 


Greenwich “s Bituminous..........000+ 64. 
= ~ + Anthracite..... owsceses « Ogp. 
« Lambertville 2 ANthrACILC..ccccccsccccse 6G. 
“© Port Richmond “ ‘eixae ele siaiciaseatshicete aerimecare 68c. 
ss ” = as Semi-bituminous coal, 63c. 
«Philadelphia 6s Cumberland sc gee. 
«Trenton ae Anthracite “ -37¢. 


CanaL TOLLS, exclusive of towage, Bordentown to New Bruns- 
wick, when towed by the Company’s Steam Tugs : 


For Anthracite Coal.......... Ravseae eaereis 06 35C- 
Bituminous and Semi-bituminous Coal. .35¢. 
Freights. 


Per ton of 2240 lb. 
































































‘ 3 (|e38 
Ss @ 268 
a g |a%8 
o ° 1D ia 
3 ag 493g 
Ports. S =e iE ag © 
a gs5 |pand 
4 | AS See 
= a 18° OS 
a ae Ov Qs 
| 2 | £3 |E5e8 
& BO ane 
Augusta, Me......cccccccrcces eves | 2 co eee 
URES ae Crdsciekundnce. ose ¥*85 1 70° cove 
Amesbury, Mass.............. Saws coos ee 
Bangor, Me..... Werte eusesew- TE as 1 85 I 20 
Pc cagavcvesscedecccacs 1 60 1 80 I 30 
BRIGMOLO. 60006 ccoscecesccees erage ants cece 
Boston, Mass .........cccscees| 2 60 & 3C. 175 I 25 
MTIABOPOrt, OF... 0000 cseccces *85 I 50 80 
BM hs Deicescesscicccesvees aoe sees go 
Cambridgeport, Mass.........' 1 60&3c. oeee 1 25 
Mii akchaseacesess cccaces os anc 1 60 waa 
DIGHtON ccccccess wean 1 60 § 25 
East Cambridge .............. 1 60&3¢. cece eee 
UENO vias va viewcccscecaes 435 1 50 go 
HAOKONSEOR., 6.000.000000c0ccesee cove eons coc 
SN, I cnet c<cccececeuas ‘cae wee | one 
PN sv avkitatecevewcccecne on eve 1 25 
PEON. bn tnaces ss sees cocscet +85 1 30 | ‘ 
MNO ic ccccescecsccsccesicns eae 1 60 cose 
Jersey City......ccee oe reseee cage 1 30 40 
SS” Sr tt 60 | on ti 25 
TEIBRCCOWD sc cccscesccesecees coee osee 1 10 
Mystic...cccccoce oes wens Bone “nae 
Newark...... S000 voce eeee code 
New Bedford.... od | I 40 I 50 go 
Newburyport .....ccccccccsese cece 1 go I 35 
New Haven. ..c.cccccccccccecs *85 I 50 Oo 
New LOndon.....ccccccsscccces I 35 I 50 5 
NOWPOrt..cccccccescccsccccces 35 1 50 go 
) Fe Os voc cnces dcccersoens 85t IIx 40 40 
| Norfolk, Va...... ccccccccccees 75 60 eoee 
Norwalk ...e.eeeseee sees eee- ge 
Norwich... cccceccccccsccsees eee 1 65 go 
Pawtucket .....cscceceseccsees 1 40t | eee | F100 
Philadelphia..... eons oe ere 
Portland....... I 50 175 | I 20 
Portsmouth, N. evesee 1 60 1 85 1 40 
| Providence ....--.+.+++-s-++e- I 35 1 50 go 
Petersburg, Va... .+.--seeee- | eee go coco 
Portsmouth, Va.........00-+0. cove coe verve 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........++- cone I 50 eens 
Richmond, Va........ geaheces 95 80 coe 
Sag Harbor......e.ceeceeesees seme sees I 00 
Bale ..cccccces++cccccccccces 1 65 175 1 25 
Salisbury Pt., Mass. cocces cece Suen 1 50 
Savannah, Ga...... oe eee I 50 cece 
eee *85 | oe 85 
Stonington.......ccee soeceee cove cove coee 
Taunton. ....ccccccccscecesees coe eee | I 30 
Trenton, N.Jvvwssscswwsseee| cece | cece | sees 
Troy ...-- scccccccccccccccccs eoee ecce coos 
Warren, R. I......sseeeeseeees eee eee go 
| Washington, D. C.....see+e0s- 80 cove ete 
Wareham .....seseceees sosees eee 1 65 coos 
Weymouth. ....20 ceccsecseees cece 1 80 eee 
Wilmington, Del .......000ce.| sees | 85 | Saas 
Wilmington, N. C........-00+- cece I 50 ate 
* And discharging and towing, 
| +t And discharging. ¢ And towing, 


§ 3c. per bridge extra. 
|| The rate to this point by barge is g1 60, 


Erie Canal. 
per 2240 lb. 
5c. 


-65¢. 
g, trimming, 


MN adi cecwasee 
Rochester. 
Oswego..... 

The above rates are exclusive 
unloading and tolls. 


Freight on Nova Scotia Coals. 


Hoboken to 


eccccccccee] 








of harbor towin 


Pictou, Nova Scotia, to New York....secseecsecsees $1 75 
= - = Portland, Me... cccesceccess I go 
Le - “ Montreal, Canada.......... 235 
4 -? “ Quebec, tt sevecccece180 $0 2 CO 
- - ne Heit, Wh. Bi ccc: socesccese I 25 


Pilotage for vessels of from 80 to 150 tons, $6 inward and 
$4 Outward. From 1>s0 to 1000 tons. 10 to $17 inward and $6 to 
$12 outward. Vessels of roco tons and upwards, 2c. per ton 
inward and 14c. per ton outward. 

Towage 3c. per ton, Trimming 3 hatch vessels, 6c per ton. 
Two hatch vessels 7c. per ton. 


Towing, 
From foot of 23d Street, East River, and return, per ton. 
cts. ctse 


Bridgeport, Conn........ 


33 New Haven and Norwalk, 
Hartford and stonington, 


COMM cccitucsccssvcccce S56 
COM siccs <oscaccccce JS New London, Conn...... €0 
Norwich, Conn ......... 68 *Derby, eee ee 
Stamford, Conn., per Harlem, N.Y, per boat.. $18 
ONG <3. a weeccecescn See Glen Cove, L. 1.......0«. §0 
Whitestone, L. [....... $30 
cts. 


Vanhattanville, via Hudson River, per ton.........-e00. 8 


Harverstraw and !eekskill, via Hudson River.......... 16 
West Point and Cold Spring . (6 seeeeeeeee 17 
Rondout - 6 eeecccsees 23 
Yonkers, boats of roo tons capacity “ “per boat. $:5 
Sing Sing and Peekskill *¢ « a 20 


* $:o per boat extra is charged for towage to this point. 
Boats having less than 200 tons will be charged the same to 
Eastern points as if carrying that quantity. 





THE BRITISH COaL. AND IRON TRADES. 


Lonpon, July 24, 1875. 

The iron trade of England and Wales, with but few ex- 
ceptions, shows no improvement, and prices have a 
downward tendency. Stocks of pig iron have accumula- 
ted and continue to accumulate in the several districts, 
and buyers are showing considerable caution. In the 
North of England, although the make is not so great as 
a month ago, yet stocks are increasing and prices have 
declined fully 1/ per ton during the week, and itis feared 
that other furnaces will have to be blown out. In Wales, 
trade continues as dull as for weeks past, and itis thought 
that a further reduct on of wages will have to be made. 
The demand for rails is very small, although some of 


the Bessemer steel works are well employed on foreign 
orders. 

















| The following are the leading quotations of iron: 
—- Tees, Barrow, Liverpool, 
f.0.b. f.0.b. on trucks. 
No. 1 Pig . ae 56/ ~ *80/ 70/6 
No. ere 54/ *77/6 eae 
No.3 “1.0... | 49/ #75/ 68/ 
No. 4 Forge..... 47/ 75/ 65/ 
Common Bars. | 160/ | | sate 
| Rails.....------| _140/@147/6 | 





* Bessemer Pig. 


Common bars in South Staffordshire, 84, and marked 
bars £10; 12/6 ex:ra for Lord Dudley’s. 


THE COAL TRADE. 

The coal trade is reported very quiet in all the dis- 
tricts, with the majority of the collieries working but 
partial time. There is but little profit in the business, 
and in many cases it is being carried onataloss. Tyne 
coals f. o. b., are quoted at 12/@16/ for housholds; 12/ 
@13/ for steam; and 8/ 6d.@10/ for nuts. Coals are 
very abnndant in Wales and prices very low. The Ad- 
miralty is purchasing largely of these coals. Gas coals 
are quoted as follows: Tyne Main and Ushaw Moor, f. o. 
b. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 10/ ; and Hetton, f. o. b. Sunder- 
land, 10/ 6d. 

THE LABOR MARKET. 

The collieries of the South staffordshire and East Wor- 
cestershire districts have agreed to continue work at the 
proposed reduction of wages in consequence of the drop 
in the price of coal. At the annual meeting of the West 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association, at Wakefield, on the 19th 
inst., the financial statement presented showed that the 
receipts of the society for the past year were £44:434 15/ 
6d.; the expenditures, £42,183; and the balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer, £14,385. Several of the leading 
iron firms of Rotherham have giver notice of a 10 per 
cent. reduction of wages, to which the men have made 
no reply, although they are considering the question. 
‘the Sheffield iron masters are likely to make the same 
demand from theirmen. The threatened strike in the 
O‘dham and Ashton districts looks as though it would be 
| averted. With the exception of three or four small 
| works on Teesside and in Sunderland, the ironworkers 
of the North-of-England have submitted to the reduction 
of 6d. per ton, and puddlers are now paid 9/ per ton, and 
other wages are in proportion. 


THE MINERS’ NATIONAL UNION. 


At a meeting on the 15th inst., Mr. Wm. Pickarp, of 
Wigan, was elected Vice-President ; Mr. WitL1Am Craw- 
FORD, Durham, was appointed Secretary; Mr. Davip 
Movutson, South Yorkshire, Treasurer ; Mr. Macponaxp, 
M. P., Scotland, Mr. Forman, Durham, Mr. Burt, M.P., 
Northumberland, Mr. Casty, South Yorkshire, and Mr. 
Witti1am PickarD, Wigan, members of the Central 
Board. It was decided that 12/ per day and second-class 
railway fare should be allowed each member of the cen- 
tral Beard when attending its meetings. 


TRIAL OF A NEW PROCESS FOR SMELTING IRON. 
Some important experiments have been conducted at 














the Elsecar Ironworks, of Messrs. D. H. and Gzorae | 
Dawes, during the past week, the object being the trial 
of a new process for the smelting of iron. The experi- 
ments have, so far, been most satisfactory, and when 
they are completed the process will be made publi-. 
In the meantime, suffice it to say that the principle now 
being tried will, if finally successful, cause, erhaps, 
the greatest revolution which has ever been made in the 
iron trade. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Quite an antagonistic —s exists between freighters 
of the North-of-England and the great railway monopoly, 
in view of which a rival line is projected destined to | 
traverse the richest and most remunerative part of | 
their system. The allegations made against the ra lway | 
company bv their customers are, that they have failed 
to provide the necessary facilities to meet the require- 
ments of the mineral traffic, and that they have im- 
posed, and still maintain, in violation to a pledge given 
to the contrary, rates and charges of an exorbitant 
character, The directory is composed of 21 members, 
of which 10 are large freighters, leaving a majority of 
one in opposition. 

THE PHOENIX BESSEMER COMPANY 
is likely to be resuscitated by raising sufficient prefer- 
ence capital (at 10 per cent. interest) to pay 12/ on the | 
pound to the creditors, to which the creditors’ com- 
mittee have agreed. 

FAILURE OF A LARGE COAL FIRM. 


The failure is announced of Messrs. LAMBERT, 
Brotuers & Scott, of the London Coal Exchange, with 
liabilities at £160,000. The firm are ship and colliery | 
owners, and large shippers to colliery stations abroad. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Glasgow market is, as usual, the theatre of specu- 
lative transactions which throw but little hgh on the 
condition of actual business. ‘The stock is small, and is | 
firmly held by the “‘ bulls,” who reso.utely abs ain from 
selling, knowing well that should others attempt to do 
89 for early cash they will probably be able to force them | 
to cover at holders’ prices. Trade, however, is so bad, 
and the business done for some time past has been so 
small, that great difficulty will be experienced in m_in- 
taining prices—a proof of which is afforded by the offers 
to eell under qu tatio:s for oae month’s delivery. | 
Makers’ iron, influenced by the accumulation of stocks, 
is quieter, »nd can be bought under previous quota- 
tions. The greater p rt of the business of the week, 
in warrants, has been done at about 60/ for cash, and for 
various dates, open and fixed. Makers’ prices are as 
follows: G.m.b., at Glasgow, No. 1. 62/, No. 3. 60/ 61; | 
Gartsherrie, No. 1 68/ 6d., No. 3 62/ 6d.; Coltness, No. 1 | 
69/, No. 3 658.; Summerlee, No. 1 66/ 6d., No. 3 62/; 
Langloan, No. 1 67/. No. 3 62/; Carnbrce, No. 1 64/, No. 
3 62/; Monkland, No. 1 62/, No. 3 61/; Clyde No. 1 64/ 
No. 3 61) 6d.; Govan, at Broomielaw, No. 1 62/ 6d., No. 
3, 61/; Calder, at !ort Dundas, N». 1, 68/, No. 3, 62/; 
Glengarnock; at Ardrossan, No. 1, 67/ 6d , No. 3, 62/ 6d.; 
Eglinton, No 1, 62/, No. 3, 60/; Dalmellington, No. 1, 
61/, No. 3 598 ; Carron, at Grangemouth, No. 1, 67/ 6d ; 
Shotts, at Leith, No. 1, 68/, No. 3, 64/; Kinneil, at 
Po’nes, No. 1, 62/ 64°, No. 3, 59/6d. About 120 blast 
furnac2s have on an average been in operation in Scot- 
land since the beginning of the year, and they have 
made a total output exceeding 500,000 tons, which is 
much under the average pr: duction of the past three or | 
four years. Nearlya fifth of the whole quantity has 
had to be placed to stock, and though the amount in 
the public stores is comparatively small, makers deem it 
necessary to proceed with great caution in the present 
backward state of the trade. The number of furnaces | 
in blast has therefore, quite recently been considerably 
reGuced. Avery limited inquiry is made for home pur- 
908es, and the exports of p'gs and of manufactured iron 
fast week were comparatively small. Probably the holi- 
days in some measure accounted for this. The ship- 
ments of pig iron from Scotch ports for the week end- | 
ing the 17th inst., amounted to 9,833 tons, being 111 less 
than in the corresponding week of 1874, and about 4,000 
tons under those of the previous weck. Several months 
have, however, elapsed since the exports fell below those 
of last year until the past week. The imports of Mid- 
dlesbrough pigs at peagenent for the week were 
2,200 tons, being considerably under those of the corres- | 
ponding week of last year. The malleable trade con- 
tinues Gull, with only a fair amount of employment at a | 
few works ; but ship-plate and pipe makers have a con- | 
siderable number of orders on hand. The fleet of vessels | 
trading with timber from Quebec to the Clyde have | 
about finished discharging their cargoes at Greenock, | 
and, as the intention is to send them out laden with | 
coals, a pumber of very good orders have been obtained | 
for the purpose. The coal-shipping trade generally is, | 
indeed, pretty good, and it is mainly 1pon it, at present, | 
that coalmasters rely. 








(RON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York. 


Fripay Eventne, Aug. 6, 1875. 

American Pig.—We no‘e sales of mixed brands of | 
Thomas iron, aggregating about 1600 tons, at $26 for No. 
1X ; $25 for No. 2X, and $23 for forge ; also about 600 
tons of North River irons at $26 for No. 1 foundry, and | 
$21 50 for white and mottled. As we predicted last week, | 
the ‘ihomas Iron Company is openly quoting on the 





basis of $26 for No. 1 foundry, giving as their reason for | 


so doing that that figure was freely offered te their cus- 
tomers ina private way by parties claiming to hold 
firmly at $28. We have been satisfied for some time that 


| Coltness, $31. 


| not inquired for. Charcoa 


|a dull trade in refine 
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such was the condition of the marke‘, and have inti- | 
mated as much to our readers. In addition to the sale | 
of 3,500 tons of pipe iron reported in our last, we are re- | 
ported a sale of 600 tons, the varticulars of which are 
kept private. Judging from offers of good pipe irons | 


that have been made, the business that is doing must |’ 


be at very low figures. There are negotiations going on 
for severa] thousand tons more, which will probably be 
consummated during next week. There are several of the | 
leading Lehigh c mpanies that are asking $27 for No. 1 
foundry iron, but with Thomas reduced to $26, they will | 
have to confine themselves to a very limited business or 
openly quote at tve same figure, although there may be | 
cases with old customers who think they can use but one 
iron, where an advance of 5oc. per ton might be secured. 


| We quote No. 1 foundry at $26@$27; No. 2, $24@$es ; | 


and forge, $22 so@$24. 
Scotch Pig.—{he arrivals during the week have | 


| been about 500 tons and sales abcut 300 tons, of which | 


Hglinton sold at $28@$30. Prices in Glasgow are a | 
little weaker, and we hear of steamer freights as low as | 
5/ per tov, although it was said that an agreement had 
been entered int» to take nothing less than 12/6. The 
consumptive demand is only a hand-to mouth one, and 
if any quantity were pressed on the market, it wou'd not 
bring within two dollars of {the cost of importing. 


| The Glasgow market, which has been sustained for 


some time by considerable unprofitable foreign business, 
is again showing some weakness, and importations can 
be made at about the following figures for iron laid 
down here: Eglinton, $28; Giengarnock, $30 50; and 
We quote Eglinton $29@$30, and Glen- 
garnock and Coltnexss at $31@32. 

Rails.—There have been no further sales reported, 


although there is a fair amount of inquiries. American 
iron at mills may be quoted at $47@$s50. Steelrails are 
more firm than they were, as none of the mills will be 
able to work on new orders before September, all being 
fully engaged. W e quote at $74@$75 at mills. 

Old Rails.—There have been no transac‘ions, al- 
though there is some inquiry. We quote at $26@26 so. 

Scrap Iron.—We note sales aggregatiny 300 tons of 
cast on private terms. Wrought is very quiet, and quot- 
ing at $30@$31, for No. 1. 

Muck Bar.—We note a sale of 150 tons, at Scranton, 
at $43. 


Baltimore. Aug 4, 1875. 


Specially reported by R. C. Horrman & Co. 
Baltimore Charcoal....$30@35 | Anthracite No. 2 .... $25@ 26 
Virginia Charcoal...... 30@35 | “ No.2 .... 23@24 
Anthracite No. 1..... ++ 27@28 | Mottled and White.... 2.@22 

Boston. 


Aug. 5, 1875 | 
By our Special Correspondents. 

As for pig iron we can saynothing new. Your present 
quotations are about right; the sales on the spot are 
only in small lots, say from 5 to 20 tons. Scotch iron is 

i Pigs are sold only to a very 
limited extent from store, at $35 to $38 per ton, and none 
being moved this month. We do not hear of any move 
in old or new rails -in fact, trade is so quiet that it is 
hardly worth attention. 





The Shpping List says: “We have no moveme t to 
report in Scotch pig, and it seems to be entirely neglect- 
ed. Holders still ask $33@36 per ton, but these figures | 
are nearly nominal. There is a very limited demand for 
American pig, and although we continue to quote at $28 
@$32 per ton, according to quality and quantity, we hear 
of a few rounds lots Allentown and other No. 1 brands 
being placed at $29@ ? per ton. ‘Jhere continues to be 

bar, with sales principally on a 
basis of $58 per ton. Common bar has cae moving at 
$53@54 per ton. Rai's are without movement of import- 
ance. Sheet iron remains quiet.” 





Imports of pig iron from Jun. 1 to July 31. 
sd 1874. 1875 
From Great Britain, tons ........ ......2475 1350 
Coastwise. bs Repisees ism) mnie 6963 8347 


The Commercial Bulletin says: ‘‘ Copper here is very 
dull but tirmly held at 23c. for spot and futures, through 
the influence of the New York ring. The manufacturers 
are supplying the r wants out of old metals, which con- 
tinue to move forward steadily, though not in heavy lots. 
For manufactured we quote new sheathing 30c ; bolts 
and braziers 31c. ; yellow metal bolts 28e.@2o9c. 

‘Leap is unchanged, the demand being ales slack, 


with holders rather more freely canvassing for sales. 
| Foreign is a trifle lower. We quote pig 6c. for domestic 


and 6% @jc. for foreign ; sheet and pipe 9%c’y, tin-lined 
pipe 16jc. ; bar lead 6jc., less usual trade or ro per cent 
discount. 

‘ANTIMONY is firm with very little inquiry,quoting from 
13@13}$c. as to iots bought. 

‘* SPELTER is strong and extremely dull at $7 55, 30 days, 
and $7 4oprompt cash, all currency. Silesian is un- 
changed, quoting nominally $7 30. 

‘* rN continues to rule very dull, with prices lower and 
tending down in sympathy with Contineutal advices. We 
quote Straits 18{@18%4c. gold. Plates are active ; we 


uote charcoal I. C., $9 so@10; Coke $7 75@8; and 
erne at $7 50@11.” > ke $7 75@8; an 


| No. 2 - " 


| No. 2 foundry, from Missouri ores... 





[Aveust 7, 1875. 










Cincinnati. Aug. 3, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. TRaBER & AUBERY, commis- 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


CHARCOAL. 


Hanging Rock, No. 1 Foundry..... ..... $26 00@27 co—4 mos 
“i No 2, (6 eovwce- secs 25, 00@26 co—4 M08 

-” a seseeeseeees 24 0O@25 Co—4 MOS 
Tennessee No. 1, Fonndry........00. .0% 26 eo@ ....—4 mos 
Tennessee, No. 2, “ Coeccccccccccs 25 00@ ....—4 MOB 
| as BIN... cc cccccccccccccceccs 84 COM2ZS C—4¢ MOS 
| Missouri, No. 1, FoumGry.......0000-c0cc0 cece +++-—4 MOB 


STONE COAL. 

AG, IO, 5, DOUDELT . voscnnccccsencnses 
“ Ko. a, * 

Obio Mil coccece 


+ 24 00@25 co—4 Mos 
+ 23 00@24 co—4 Mos 
23 00@24 »>—4 Mos 
27 00@28 co—4 MOS 
- 2€ c0@27 co—4 mos 
26 0c0o@27 co—4 Mos 


es No. 2, 


- Mill.... 





y CAI.-WHEELS. 
Hanging Rock, C. B.......  seeccseeesees 40 OU@S0 CO—4 MOB 


Tennessee “ eeeeseceeeees 30 00@35 CO—4 MUS 

Missouri " sevececeeseesees 35 00@38 CO—4 MOS 

Alabama ? 9000 eernnecveses 30 00@35 co—4 Mos 
BLOOMS 


ROU iano. kk saGawe +++ 70 00@ 80 co~cash 
65c.@ go—cash 
1 co@ 1 4o—cash 
; Chicago. Aug. 2, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Rocers & Co., dealers in 
Scotch and American pig iron. 


Our pig iron market remains quiet, the demand being 
confined to small lots. We quote: 
No. 1 Coltmess.....0..00 cebhs Ma akhn abi eee 








NO. 1 COMMESS...000cesceccee cocccecccccesccecs $41 00@ .... 
| HO, ¢ GRPERROTTIC.. 2. ..ccccce-ce eecvccce woese see 4° 00@ .... 
i, CED cisnen Swsvensn susecdcereracase 39 CO@ ..0- 
a) i CaP NUOUNNNK. 5 05n 6 0'00 60 6einseseeeensee save ae 38 00@ .... 
No. 1 Eglinton....... pe Mkhehaeseaeehesheacene 37 00@ .... 
Wareer’s ‘‘ American Scotch” .. ..... ec ccceccccce 34 0O@ .... 
Massilon No.1 Foundry __...........-- cecuce BREED ois ais 


No. 1 Grand Tower Mo. ores (Bituminous) ....... 30 00@ .... 
No. 2, es os * coecce 28 COM econ 
Te: Sash sek bis Abba Reb ebben eeawh shane Oeen0% es 26 00@ .... 
Union ** A’”’ x: (Anthracite). ..... ‘ a 
Union ‘‘ B”’ 1 (Anthracite). .... ..... 

No. 1 Lake Superior (charcoal), . 





No. 2 Lake Superior és cove 
No. 3 Lake Superior ” : eee 
Ko. 4 Lake Superior - eee Wr coee 
ssemer Steel Rails ..... ..ceccccos 73 OC@ .... 
til oe er Oneenes e-secccocecces 50 CO®@ .o 
Old Rails ..... peehten cee’ ans patkbeasheeob ected - 28 00@ .... 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 2, 1875. 

Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Brneuam & Co., dealers 

in pig iron and iron ore : 
FOUNDRY IRON, 

No. 1, Lake Superior Charcoal ...... Sevceccevece oe 
No. 2. “ - ° 
BO. 5, AMUwAOE «060005660000 
No 2, o © esevccccesece 
No. 1, Bituminous foundry...... 


ete eee eee eneeesees 


See eee we eeeeeereees 


American Scotch, No. 1, Cherry Valley..... oat ° 
“ “ 2, “ «“ 






“ “ 


No. 1, Massilon..... 






B—1, s ° seeeee ee ecco 
No. 2, “ se aahee hake sGskhuees beoees eeccce ° 

CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 
No. 3 Lake Superior Charcoal.................6- ++ 31 0o@.... 
No.4 ** = 4 cece cercesecscecceses 32 SODsece 
Nos.sand6 ‘ S 


cece ccces eeeeecceeces 33 CODMsece 
BESSEMER IRON, 
Nos. 1 and 2 Lake Superior Charcoal ............. 30 75@see- 
FORGE IRON. 
Bes 6, OD ceo henckh sshoune 24 50@.... 
White and Mottled.. 23 00@.... 








_ The pig iron market remains unusually dull, with but 
little hope of immediate improvement. Orders are very 
light, being just sufficient to cover immediate wants, 
and inquiries have fallen off materially within a few days. 
Still there are strong hopes among holders that a more 
brisk demand will soon be inaugurated.— Manufacturing 
and Trade Review. 

Louisville, Aug. 2, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GrorGE H. Hutu & Co. 


The market is very dull, but without change m price. 
= usual time 4 months isallowed on the quotations be- 
ow. 

HOT BLAST—CHAROOAL. 

No. 1 foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores..........$27 00@28 co 
No. 2 we ” ssa seeseseese 25 00@26 co 
No. 1, Mill, from - o sse+ -see+ 23 CO@24 00 
No. 1, foundry, from Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 

MEBECO GEES .0..- — cescerivosersesevcsseces 25 00@26 00 
No. 2, foundry, from Ala., Geor’a and Tenn. ores 24 00(G25 00 
No. 1, Mill, from o - - " - 23 00624 00 


HOT BLAST—STONE COAL AND COKE. 


1, foundry, from Hanging Rock ores.... .... 25 00@26 00 
No. 2, “e a3 “ “ oe a 


seessesee 2 25 co 
No 1, Mill, ed ss “s y . ef onabecs ‘ a pe oo 
| No. 1, foundry, from Ala. Ga. and ‘fenn. ores.. 25 00@26 00 
No.2, * ss es ” ‘fa seeeeces 24 CO@25 00 
No. 1, Mill, “e os ™ ‘f  Leeeveeee 23 CO@z4 00 
No. 1 foundry, from Missouri ores..... Sere ve00 + 27 00@28 oo 


, D sesereceseee 26 G0@27 00 
Fo. « Mill, from Missvari o1€8 ..............000- 26 00(@27 00 


COLD BLAST—CHARCOAL. 

Car Wheel from Hanging Rock ores... .......... 35 00@40 oo 
= ‘« Tennessee ff ps eeeneeeseees 30 00@33 00 

“« Alabama and Georgia ores....... 30 00@35 00 

° “« Kentucky ores........... ...--. 28 00@35 00 

7 Pittsburgh. Aug. 2, 1875. 

Specially reported by A. H. Curups, Esq., Commission Mer- 
chant for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 

The market is extremely dull, with some tendency to 
lower prices. Quotations remain nominally unchanged, 
but buyers take hold sparingly, and claim they can get 
concessions from parties who are anxious to realize. 

QUOTATIONS. 


7 


MO 3. SOMMER. 2 00cccsses Se etswen ++ eeeeee.$27 00tG}28 co—4 MOS 
i, SF RGU eAeeee SeSSEROCSES . on'ebe 25 00@26 oc—4 mos 


Gray Forge... ....ssececsescessseseecses 24 OC@25 co—4 MOS 





| White and mottled,.......ssese seeeseee. 22 00@23 CO—4 MOS 
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ES, 


Hot blast charcoal ............ 


seeececcees 28 00@30 0o—4 mos | 
Cold blast charcoal..... 


Bullion.— Fine silver bar is quoted at $1 22@$r1 23, 
35 CoBqo coy mos gold, per ounce, and fine gold bar, at }@j per cent. pre- 
Pic Inon.—Trade continues quiet and the feeling pre-' mium. The advance in the price of silver was caused by 
vena Saree circles ~— ag — = a the Government buying largely of coin silver at $1224. 
terial or decided improvement muc is side of nex a * ‘ : . 
month ; however, it depends mainly upon the action of | one There is more business during this month 
the mills. If they should continue to adhere to the | than last, which is accounted for by the fact that more 
hand-to-mouth policy—buy only to meet immediate | manufacturers are bare of stock, and although the busi- 
wants—busines will remain about the same as it has | ness is still a hand-to-mouth one, yet the aggregate is 
been since the 1st of July ; but there is a possibility that | ; a he ; 
| necessarily larger. It is eaid that some manufacturing 
| establishments have fair orders for their wares, to be 


some of them—-we refer particularly to those who are 
impressed with the belief that prices are destined to go 
| delivered later in the season, but are delaying to pur- 
| chase their ingot copper, hoping ‘hat there may be a de- 


higher—may buy a two or three months’ supply in the 
| cline, and believing that copper cannot be higher. If 


meantime, and if so, an effort will be made by producers 
to put up prices. Manufacture s generally, while con- 
ceding that pig iron is low, and that it is not likely to | 
go lower, cannot see their way clear to pay an advance ; | the Fall business should be a fair one, and many should 
and, furthermore, the outlook for the product is not | adopt this policy, they might well look for an advance 
considered as encouraging as it was & week ago, in con- | 3 me a a Me 
sequence of the continued rains, which have seriously | Yesterday’s cable information quoted Chili Bars, in 
| London, at £79/10, which is a little better than last 
| week. The sales here during the week have aggregated 
uction is comparatively light; both facts are advanced as | from 300,000 to 400,000 Ib , at 23¢., at which p:ice it is 
s rong points in favor of a prices, but for the rea- | now quoted for lots of 25,000 to 50,000 lb., and for smaller 
for standard forge irons, and while some producers have 
their ideas from one to two dollara per ton above this 
price in question. as producers very generally are im- 
ressed with the belief that an advance of at least one dol- 
new or important to report excepting that the outloo 
is not as nat as it was, in consequence ot the 
e 


damaged, if not destroyed, the crops in some sections of 
son stated, we do not regard the outlook as favorable in lots 23/c Baltimore is quoted the same as Lake. 
Sgute. the mills have been able as yet to obtain about 
ar per ton is only a question of a lit le time. Founiry 
recent continue avy rains in many _ of the | 
amaged the 





under date of 


Chili.—Some little delay has occurred in receiving the 
| their reachin 


| the public stocks are not 


|mented by exceptionally 


nae going down fora year or more past, and the pro- 
dollars, four months, is still regarded as the ruling price 
July 23, says : 
few contracts could be made for future delivery at the 
eavy shipments during the 
MANUFACTURED Iron.—There is nothing particularly 


the country. It is true, stocks are small, and have been 

this respect as it was a few weeks ago. Twenty-four | Seales, i: Manian, 08 Gander. 
the pig they needed at quoted rate; however, very 

irons continue exceedingly dull but unchanged. 

country, which it is feared have seriously 


| the present action of a great commercial concern will, if 
| succexsful, render a certain class of transactions difficult. 
if not dangerous to the parties carrying them out. 
accumulation of stock at the moment is so trifling that 
it need not be noticed, except for the B 
ing out that France cannot be expecte 


crops. It was the promise of an abundant harvest that 
led our manufacturers to expect an active Fall trade, bat 
if the damage to the crops shall turn out as serious as is 
now feared, these expectations will not be fully realized. 
Prices remain unchanged; merchant bars, Pittsburgh 
classification, $2 25@2 30; eastern classification, $2 35 
G2 40. 


to assist in its 


| comfort from this fact. The reported sales of the week 


PIG METAL SALES REPORTED FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 5, 
1875. 


£8 10/ for cash and prompt; but the leading feature 


BITUMINOUS COAL SMELTED FROM LAKE SUPERIOR ORE. | manner. Australian a with Chili, the policy | 
so tons No, 1 foundry.........ccseeeseee ese-$27 0O—4 MOS. Sen appearing to be that of waiting for easier 
300 tons foundry Sade naka aareuaate ear Seevctesee 25 co—4 mos. Pp , : 

760 — ~~ a RORISNE Sane Semin Senne emEes eee | Tin,—Straits is quoted at 18Y%c.; Le & F. 18}¢.; and 
© cccccccccccccccccccccccce . oo— ° 6 i i, - 
— Pee ' . Banca 23¢. prices all gold, and for jobbing lots. A fair 
ANTHRACITE. 


| jobbing business is being done. Tin plates are moving 


too tons gray forge...... ececcceee+ $24 GCO—5 MOS, 








Caren ehits aan aiicd.... o> eo~e inne. | fairly ina small way. Charcoal tins are quoted at $8@ 
. CUNT ner aE Tere ee F "| $8 25 gold, and ternes $7 25@$7 50; coke tins, $6 75@ | 
— | $7, and ternes $6 25@$6 75. Yesterday’s cable informa- 
o tons No. 1 foundry, H. B........... ++ +-$28@33—4 Mos. | ,- Sten? : 5 
> tons No. 3 Senty, Tle Bias aoscssceewes 30 oo—cash tion quoted Straits at £79 10s. in one case, and £80 tos. 


25 tons silvery, H. R sees 


26 s5e—4 mos. 
20 tons cold blast, Tennessee..........0-6- 


32 50—4 mos, 


| in another, as compared with £77 last week. The Sin- 
| gapore market was quiet, at $21} per picul yesterday. 
| The advance in London was brought about by making 
| public the very large deliveries during July, which are 
| reported to have been 1,500 tons 

San Francisco, Cal. 


BLOOMS, 


30 tonS MO. SCTAP..cececccccececcscerecesee $65 CO—4 MOS. 
American Manufacturer. 


Mr. MuRRANT says: Straits has, considerin 
circumstances, maintained its value pretty we 
past week, although there seems to be an utter absence 
| of ‘‘ go” in the article, and transactions in it threaten 
| to resolve themselves into an unpleasant copy of those 
in its sister metal, copper; but there will probably al- 
ways be a balance of speculation (in ordinary times) in 


all the 


From the Commercial Herald of July 22d, 1875. 


The receipts of Pig Iron have been large during the 
week and sieesh the bulk of the invoices at hand was 
sold prior to arrival, the market droops and prices favor | 
the buyer. The ship Aros Bay from Glasgow, brought | ¥ , I x 
800 tons Scotch Pig Iron, one half of which reported sold | fovor of tin, —— the greater ease with which the 
orior to arrival. The ship Mary L. Stone, from Boston, | latter can be held by small operators. However, on 

rought 315 tons American Pig Iron, and the Oregon looking at its position from an unprejudiced point of 
steamer brought 23 tons, the first arrivalin months from | view, it requires a rather sanguine tamperament to 
the Oswego furnace now rebuilt. We note sales of 1,200 | come to the conclusion that the bottom has been 
boxesI C. Tin Plate, Charcoal, private—say $11 ; 4tons | reached ; the week’s transactions have been 150 tons 
Australian Block Tin at 22c. | Straits, and 80 tons Australian at 75/ to 79/ 6d. for cash 
and forward delivery. 


Lead.—The sales during the week have been about 
175 tons of Domestic, at 5‘95¢ gold. As we predicted 





METALS. 
New York, Friday Evening, Aug. 6, 1875. 
There is a fair jobbing business doing in metals, al- 


though there is comparatively nothing doing in a whole- | : : . 
sale way. The inquiry, however, has largely increased, | '* Y°TY quiet and nominally at 6jc. gold. 
and a much better trade is looked for next month. 





could see nothing to bring about the demand. Foreign 





Spelter and Zine.—Domestic spelter continues very 
| quiet at 744¢c. currency, 30 days, and 1 per cent. discount 


Moons. Jaume & Suammasne, of Londen, undet date for prompt cash. There is nothing doing in Foreign. 


of July 23, say: 

‘Quotations for most metals are nominally lower;|". ", 
but 7 h a few parcels of goods occasionally offer at | Zine is quiet at 8%c.@oe. gold. 
sence reer coh of the markel, except at a tolraniy | _“mtimeny io moving. ine jobbing way at 138.@1s}Xe. 

c a 

good advance on present list prices. As has now been | gold. . ; 
the case for some time past, business is restricted to the| Quicksilver,—This market is quoted at 75c., and San 
carrying out of — — —— a aes | Francisco at 7oc gold per Ib. The London quotation is 
and exporters confining their purchases within the nar- | a 
saeuien qeseiiie edie, tied refusing to deal in anything | &10 per flask of 75 Ib. 
more than is wanted for their immediate requirements. | 
Money is cheap end shundant, but everyone is hoarding | There has been less doing since the departure of the 


his see nd until the on . ener © ga | steamer for China on the 15th iust. Present price firm 
lent) be lly ‘rede? ee “at 7oc. with sales of reveral lots. The particulars of 
proveme | 


| shipments per Oceanic we published last week bring no 
Gold Coin,—During the week past gold has ranged addi 


tions to our figures. The shipments since have 
from 1134 to 114, and closed to-day at 113}. been 132 flasks rated at $7,068, 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of July 22, says : 


| Cable advice for first half July, and in anticipation of | 
a full average, bars were easy in the | 
| early part of the week; it is c¢evoutly to be wished that | 
oing to be materially aug- | 


| remainder of the year, as if so, a reduction in values, | 
| not, perhaps, inconsiderable, might very possibly occur ; | 
| it is, however, well to look the present position fairly in | 

the face, as whatever happens, the current year will | 
| have to be classed with thuse which have be«n unfor- | 
tunate for all who have been holders to any extent ; and | 
The | 
urpose of point- | 
| decrease, as formerly ; the ‘‘bears ” will no doubt draw | 
are 150 tons of g.o.bs, and named brands at £79 10/ to | 


as been a disinclination to operate, except in a retail | 


in the | 


some time ago, business continues dull, although some | 
anticipated a very lively trade during August, while we 


| which is nominally quoted at 17%c.@7\e. gold. Sheet | 





FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks, 
Aug. 6, 1875. 

The unfavorable weather which has continued during 
nearly all of the week has given quite a check t» the buoy- 
ant feeling characteristic of the operations of the Stock 
| Board last week. Reports of damage to the crops by 
the recent rains have slightly affected the stock market, 
and transactions for the week have been materially re- 
_ stricted, the market closing yesterday, however, with 
| prices pretty generally maintained. Our ability to fur- 
| hish a very large supply of cereals, for any demand which 
| muy be made upon us from abroad, will not be mater'- 
| ally affected by the recent storms, and, indeed, the corn 

| crops will be benefited 
| Mariposa Land and Mining Company’s stock exhibits 
| a decline of about $2 per share as c mpared with our last 
| quotations, with sales of some 3,000 shares ; information 
rom the mive, under date of July 23d, states that the 
| tunnel struck the wall rock of the Mother Lode of Cali- 
fornia, composed of barren quartz heavily stained with 
copper salts, and rimilar in character to that of the Pine 
| Tree gold mine. ithe tunnel heading was in 983 feet, 
, and 400 feet below the surface. A vein of coal has been 
| discovered near the northern boundary of the property. 
The coupons and interest on the following securities 
are payable during the month of August at the various 
| places annexed: Central R. R. of N. J., 1st mortgage 
onds, new, 1890, New York ; Chesapeke and Ohio Canal 
| repa r bonds, at Baltimore ; Cumbe. land Coal and Iron 
| Co. 2d mortgage bonds, at the office of the Cons. 
Coal Co., N. Y.; Joliet Iron and Steel Co., by National City 
Bank: Morris and Essex 2d mortgage construction 
bonds, 1889, by the Del., Lack., al estern KR. R.; 
North Chicago Rolling Mill ‘ 0., 2d mortgage, National 
Bank, Boston; Pennsylvania Coal Co., 1st mortgage 
7 per cent., at the company’s office, N. Y. ; Quicksilver 
Mining Co. (due in July), at company’s office, New 
York ; St. Louis and Iron Mountain R. R, by H. G. 
Marquanp, New York ; Vulcan Iron Works, Chatanovga, 
lenn., third National Bank, N. Y.; United Canal and 
R. R. Co.’s of N. J., at the company’s oftice, N. Y. This 
= was quoted at the close of business yesterday 128} 

id. 





Toe dealings in R. R. mortgages, especially those of 
dividend-paying roads, during the week have been very 
large, the sales of the various bonds of the N.J.C RB. RB. 
Co. alone amounting to $134,000 for the week. No 
doubt tuese investments are stimulated by the very low 
rates commanded by money, and also by the desire to 
invest in something of undoubted security which will 
yield a fair rate of interest. 

_The Pennsylvania Coal Co. have announced a quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent , payable August 2. 


QUOTATIONS AND SALES OF STOCKS : 


Highest|Lowest!Closing|Shares 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........eee0- 


_ — *272 
Consolidation Coal C0,....ecceeee. — -- 48% -— 
Spring ME. Coal C6. ...6.66..006. cee 66 65 654 180 
American Coa] Co. .......ccccccccs = _ 60 _ 
Maryland Coal Ce...... -ccccccccae — — 19 _ 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co..... _ -- 116 — 
Del., Lack., and West. RR. Co..... 120% 119% 120% 1266 
Morris and Essex RR .... 1.2.2.0. 1024, 102 102% 378 

| New Jersey Central RR. Co,...... 11034 109 10954-1161 

| Delaware and Hudson Canal Co... 120 11956 119% 439 

| Quicksilver Mining Co. pref’d..... 213%, = a1 21% 300 

‘ - ‘¢ Common... — = 2 20 
Mariposa Land & Min. Co, various. 1344 9 11 II 3100 
| St. Louis & Iron Mountain RR.... — _ 18 _ 


Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.... 


| FOGKT RANG HOM oc: sc ccescsiscaa 
| Sales for the week previous 
Decrease ....0.0-ccoce 
| ™* Ex-dividend. 
The following are the sales of bonds for the same period : 























Sales -——Price——~ 
Ches. & O. R. R. €8, 1st Mtg....... ——  seeccs — @ 40 
res « ** §6coupon on ....... T,000  seeeee @ 40 
| Central RR. of N. J. 1st Mtg. N.. 1<,000 ...... 112%@* 1g * 
- _ «« -18t Cons..... 116,000 ...... 107 @1os - 
a ae ‘« Cons. Convt. 1,000 ...... @109 
Am. Dock Imp. Bonds............ 2,0C0 + — @io2 
Del. and H.C., ist Mtg. Reg. 1894, 7,000 ..... @107% 
| Del.and Hudson Canal, 78, 1894, 39,000 ...... 1077%4@107 % 
| Del., Lack. & W. R. R., 78, conv... —— .eccee @119 
“ “ se = 2d Mtg.. sesees —— @iii 
Morris and Essex, 1st C. gold..... 2,000 .eeeee —— @104 
Y= 6 2 aeeeee 1,500 eeeeee  166@107 
“ “ Construction .. 9,000 ...... 102@.0c* 
St. Louis & Iron Mount’n ist Mtg. — +» — @ & 
| St. Louis & Iron M’tn, 2d Mtg. —— + — @ 49 
Total Sales......... $193,500 


Quotations in the last column, in the absence of sales, re- 
| present the latest prices bid. 
* Ex-interest. 


Philadelphia Stocks. 
_ PHILADELPHIA, August 6, 1875. 
| A moderately active business has been done at the 
| a Stock Market during the week, with quo- 
| tations lly maintained. The market was firm, closing 
at prices given below. 
dividend of 2 per cent., equal to $1 per share, has 

| been declared by the Pennsylvania R. i Co., on all 
| stock as registered on the books of the Company on 
7: 31st, at 3 0’clock. This dividend will be paid out 
| of the earnings Uf the last three months, and is the first 
| departure from their long-established plan of declaring 

dividends semi-annually. 

| The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
| ow notice that, in conformity with the stipulations in 
| the general bond relating to the two millions sterling 
' 6 per cent. improvement mortgage bonds of that com- 

pany, 212 bonds of £200 sterling each, aggregating 
| £42,400, or $212 000 in gold, to be paid off at par on the 
| first of October next, either at the office of the Company 
|in Philadelphia, or at McCatmont Broruers & Co., 
| London, were drawn by lot on the 16th of July, interest 
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a of said bonds drawn ceasing on the first of Oc- 
ober. 

Lehigh Valley receipts and allotments were quoted at 
the close at 61@61}. 

We note a sale of $500, of the Ithaca and Athens R. R. 
Co. 1st mtg., 78. at 95. 

The following were sold at auction on the 3d inst. : 
200 shares Great American Oil Company, at .o1 ; 500 
shares Excelsior Oil Company, at .o1; 300 shares Oil 
Creek and Cherry Run Oil Company, at .or ; 300 shares 
Western Pennsylvania Oil Company, at .o5 ; 100 shares 
Union Kaolin Co., at .or. 

Coupons and interest due during August are payable on 
the following securities in this city: Catawissa R.R. first 
chattel and new mortgage, Delaware and Raritan Canal 
Co., Huntington and Broad Top R. R. 2d mortgage and 
gold coupons, Lykens Coal Co., Morris Canal 2d mort- 
gage by the L, V. R. R. Co., L C. Nav. Co Registered 

an of 1867. The quarterly dividend period of this 
company occurs in August. 


QUOTATIONS AND SALES OF STOCKS : 
Highest|Lowest|Closing|Shr’s 
Catawissa RR........... . 












sobs ener 2048 20 20 300 
* ‘« Preferred... _— -- 4234 _ 
= “* New Preferred... 40 3934 40 5 
Huntingdon and B. T. RR. ....... _ — 7% ~ 
ss “s « Pref'd. — — 14 vee 
Lehigh Valley RR. Co...........0. 624% 6134 62 1129 
Little Schuylkill RR ...........+. _ — 50 59 
Minehill Ket.... ccueppeeescen Ot 5372 5348 19 
Nesquehoning Valley RR.......... _ “= 5632 9 
Northern Central RR. soooe 30 2934 2934 500 
North Pennsylvania RR......... oo - 5214 © 
Pennsylvania RR. ..... .. seco. 51% 50 *5034 55050 
TRIES Sisncikhe Sones nvcbe. SS 54% 55 559! 
Delaware Division Canal ......... — = — - 
Lehigh Coal and Nay. Canal. ..... 0 5144 sc% 51% 8 7719 
Morris Canal........... pontesecces _ aa 50% eats 
ss oo _ _ 127 ‘ti 
Pennsylvania Canal............... _- - — 
Schuylkill Navigation Canal....... _ 7% ome 
“ ss Preferred... — _ 14% <i 
Susquehanna Canal................ _ — — 
Buck Mountain Coal Co, ........... -- - _ — 
Fulton Coal Co.... ....... _- om aa 
Locust Mountain Coal Co.. oe _ _ ot 
Westmoreland Coal Co.. -_— - 85 ey 
rs _ _ = _ 
GERMS TTOR OO ..0005 scccconncccces _ _ - = 
Emaus Iron Co Dass ecveecsense = _ _ ast 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufact. Co... —- _ 72 aed | 
Total shares sold........... pesbceneosevaud 70,387 
Sales for the week previouS........s0..ese+ 89,973 
Decrease.....0... seocere erecccccccccs 19,586 


* Ex-dividend. 

Closing quotations, in the absence of sales, represent the | 
latest prices bid. 

Sales of the various bonds for the period under review have 
been as follows : 





| mine is on the Comstock Lode, 
| Mine, which has been assessed $2,000,000 and has never 




















Sales. ——Price—-—, | 
Catawissa RR., 1st m’tge. conv. ’82...... $—_- — @— | 
“ “chat. ee ei —_ 1— @ 
ws MEW JB. 1QW.cccececcces _——_— —- @107% 
H. and B. T. RR. 1st mortgage, 78....... —— —=— @106 
ss o “« od - +s veneen — —— @ior 
e * 28 "= cons.... —— ——@ 56 
Lehigh Valley RK. 68, ’98.........see000 1,000 —— @104 
ss “ FS SRND consvessnne « 1,000 —— @110% 
ss “ ** con. mtge. 6s reg... 10,000 —— @ 9944 
North Penna. RR. gen. mtge. 78, ....... 8,500 103 @ro4g 
‘ * *« 4st mtge. 68, '85....0. 500 —— @102 
Pennsylvania RR., 1st mtge. 68, ’85...... 2,000 —— @103% 
ss gen. “ Teg. 1910... 10,000 10354@103% 
ss * - 78 COUP..ccce-sseeeee ———= —— @100 
Phil. & Reading RK. 68, 43 & 44 ’80...... 9,000 101344@r102 
“s es * WE, “PRscocnescoscs _— — @108 
« “ « deb. donds........ 3,000 80 @ 80% 
“s “s « G.M. 78, cou. 1911, 2,000 10634@107 
“6 ” ed os reg.1gtt, —— @106% 
“ " © GE. SORE cen cce se @106% 
“ *« new convertible 78, 93... 32,000 106 @r1o6% 
Phil. & Reading C. & I. Co. 78 deb. ’y2.... 4,000 —— @ 82% 
“ “ “ “ 78 *g2- Ristews ae Satis @— 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Canal, 68 ’84........ 28,500 101 @iorg 
“ *s 8 BB, “Qfccscccecscecs 500 ~—— @101% 
ss - 6" 7Tsweeeeeeeseseetecs ——= —— @*97 
ss "= “© CONV, "S2...e0-ceeeee ———= —— @r02 
“ on e sa » Db cncereeee — Ss —. @106 
ss es *€ gold, ’97....-.+eee08 9,500 ror @rory 
Morris Canal, 1st mtge. 68, '76.......... —— —— @roo 
“ «3d F “Ba veseeves eee —— = —— @i00 
“ © oat, "Ss5....00 cececsseeee === —— @97% 
Penn. and N. Y. Canal, 78........e.ee00+ 11,000 —— @106 
Schuyl. Nav. Canal, mtge. €8, ’95........ 5,000 —— @ 79 
“ * ae 2 $6 89O0Jecceee _— — @ 8 
ss - «st mtge. 68 C....... —— ——@9Q7 
“ “ GB ED. "Bo. co vesesee —_ — @u 
se ss ** 6s boat and car, 1913, 3,500 —— @ 78 
os ss > ** 1872, 2,000 —— @ioi% 
ss = 46 "BB. occcecs seceve esse 3,100 ——— @ 814 
Susquehanna Canal, 6s ’94.... seseees 1,000 —— @ 78 
= # PPE. GB.os..c0500 “eccce 500 —— @ 85 
Del. Division Canal 68..........ceee-e0e 8,000 —— @ 97 
Total amount of sales .........0... + -$145,;600 
* Asked. 


Gold and Silver Stocks 


San Francisco, Aug. 4th, 1875. 
Tue San Francisco Stock Market still continues to 


advance the whole list, with the exception of Overman | 
and Eureka Consolidated, being fully on an average of 10 | 
per cent, in advance of quotations reported a week ago. | 

Company have levied an assess- | 


The Caledonia Mining 
ment of $3 per share, delinquent August 11th. This Com- 


pany proposes to increase its capital stock from 20,000 | 
A meeting of the stockholders, | 


shares to 100.000 shares. 
for this purpose, will be held August 18th. The stock of 
the Savage Mining Compuny exhibits a marked improve- 


ment compared with our quotations of the 28th instant ; | 
this stock was quoted on the 1st of July at $85 per share. | 


Our report to-day places it at $144 per share, an advance 
of $59 within the month. From the annual report of 


the company for the year ending June 30th, it appears | 
that the total receipts for the year amounted to $540,638, | 


of which amount $413,225, or nearly 75 per cent., was de- 





i¢ | now due, will be paid at New York. 





rived from assessments. The sum of $421,506 was ex- 


ended directly toward the development of the mine, 

vided as follows : for labor, $252 834, and for machinery 
and mining supplies, $168,672. The mine is now being 
worked to the depth of 2,100 feet, and operations for 
going still deeper are being vigorou-ly prosecuted. The 
re orts of the present appearance of the mi.e are of the | 
most flattering churacter. The last dividend of this 
company was in 1869, and assessments amounting to over | 

I 000,000 have been levied since then. A special meet- | 
ing of the Savage Miniog Company will be convened Aug. 


| 17th, to consider the propriety of increasing the capital 


1 
stock from 16,000 shares to 112,000 shares, equal to | 
$11,200,000 at the par value of $100. 

The Commercial Bank, with a capital of $5;000,000, | 
has commenced business in San Francisco. | 

The Imperial silver mine, which for three years has | 
produced barren ore, has recentlyjcut orc, at a depth of 
over two thousand feet, which assays $1or per ton. The | 
The stock of the Bullion | 


paid a dollar, is now selling at $50a share, which is | 


| equivalent to $5,000,000 for the mine. 


‘Lhe Colorado Mines are being very energetically worked 


Halifax, N. S., Gas Light Co.......par 40 
Buffalo Mutual, Buffalo, N. Y ** 100 
Hannibal G. L. Co., Mo....... ... 
Chicago, Ill., G. L and Coke Co.. 
Toronto, Ont., G. L. and Coke Co. “* 50.. 
Jersey City 
teople s of Jersey City 





A ee *6 $60.00 

Woonsocket, 8. I..ccccccccccescee ** 300. c0cccceet 100 

OCG SOUR, BOE. cance -20eene0ces © TO0.ccee 0004205 

DL IR acu cnsecanp ce seccar $200 coccccced SO 
* Ex Dividend. t Nominal. + Asked. 





American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 
Announcements to Members and Associates. 


I. Tre ENGINEERING AnD MrninG JouRNAL, con- 
taining the offisial reports of proceedings, transac- 
tions and notices of meetings, will be sent to each 
Member and Associate on the payment of his annual 
dues. Back numbers cannot, as a rule, be sent. 

II. Dues (ten dollars per annum) are payable on 
election and at the annual (May) meeting. Members 


at this time, owing to the approaching end of the season, | and associates elected at the Iebruary meeting pay 


when operations on all mines on the snowy range must 

estopped. The June shipments of ore and bullion 
4 ’ d I 

from Georgetown, Colorado, amounted to $150 090. New 


| reduction works are beiag erected by New York capital- 


ists to su_ply increased facilities for the treatment of 


ten dollars only to May of the following year. Re- 
mittances should be made, as faras possible, by P. O. 
Irder, payxble to the Secretary. 

11L. Blauk proposals for membership can be bad on 


a. | application to the Secretary. 


Quotations Aug. 4, 1875. 


Sierra Nevada. ....00... 19 | Imperial. .....ccccocess 12 | 
Union Consolidated.... 10 Yellow Jacket .......... go 
Mexican ....ccsecee aveees 25 NEL ccpawecseeesses, 29 
EE cus siesenk ee cneew . & Crown Point..o...sseee 37 | 
California ........ cccce 74 DOC .ccccccccsccon: $8 | 
Virginia ...... ce.s.00 359 Overman ..... eccccccoe $7 | 
Best & Belcher......... 67 (aledonia ....... ccccce 27 

| Gould & Curry.......0.. 25 Raymond & Ely........ 5° | 
POURED .ccnwe: scccoee coe 5eg Meadow Valley.-........ 7 1 
Hale and Norcross ..... 60 Eureka Consolidated... 46 
Chollar Potosi. ...... °- 94 Bareks GB. V.ccccccsse s = 
Alpha. .cocccccceccccess 23 BROOP TEAL .. co ccoccteee = 


Copper Stocks. | 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1875. | 

The stock market for the week ending to-night has 
been characterized by intense dullness. Allouez has made | 
a slight improvement standing $14 bid to-day, with a | 
sale at 144, against 13} a weekago. Calumet & Hecla is | 





steady and firm at 153 bid with sales. Quincy has been 
devoid of interest this week, closing 39$ to 40}, with some | 
sie sales being qvoted at $40. Am Cable Screw | 
Vire Co., ha» receded from $5 00 bid to 4% sales, some | 
1000 sheres changing hands. We quote Copper 22} to 23 | 
and very quiet. 
—Closing— | 
Bid. Ask’d. 
Allouez- - - = = = = 4 15 
Calumet & Hecla - - - 153 153 
Copper Falls- - - - - - — 10 
Dana - - - ~ - - - 20 25 
Duncan Silver - - - - = 20 25 
Franklin - - - - - - = 1 13 50 
Mesward -~ - - - - - 50 100 
Minnesota - - - - - = 2 2 50 
National - - - - - = 3 34 
Petherick - - - - - = 7 8 75 
Pewabic - - - - - = § 5 50 | 
Quincy * e ie ~s -<¢ sae ar J 
a a 6y | 
Rockland - - - = - = 50 yh 
Superiur - - * | - = I5 25 


Gas Stocks, 
New York, Aug. 6, 1875. 

We note a recent sale of 75 shares of the San Francisco 
Gas Light Co’s stock, at 97 ex-dividend. 

At auction on the 4th inst., 160shares of the Manhattan 
Gas Light Co. sold at $296 to - per share. 

The Cambridge, Mass., Gas Light Company has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $5 per share, aggregat- 
ing $35,000, payable August 2nd. - 

The Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Light Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $5 per share, aggregating $20,- 
ooo, payable Aug. 2d. 

A semi-annual divid nd of $5 per share, aggregating 
| $22,000, has been declared by the Sou'h boston Gas 
| Light Co., payable Aug. 2d. 
| ‘The Malden and Melrose (Mass.) Gas Light Co. an- 
| nounces @ semi-annual dividend of $3 per share, aggre- 
| gating $5100, payable on the 2d of August. 

The coupons of the Sioux City Iowa Gas Light Co., 


| The coupons of the People’s Gas Light Co., of Albany, 
| N. Y., are now due, and will be paid in New York. 

| The Washington Gas Light Uo., of Philadelphia, has 
| its semi-annual dividend period in August. 

Manhattan Gas Light Co. New York, par$5o.. 
Metropolitan ‘“ 4 “ 





IV. ‘The second volume of Transactions has been 
mailed to all homes members and associxtes not in 
arrears. Any member who failed to receive his copy 
will please notify the Secretary promptly. The In- 
stitute is not responsible for the loss of the volume in 
those cases where members have changed their resi- 


| dences and have omitted to inform the Secretary. 


Volumes I. and II. will be sent, post-paid, to non- 
members, at five dollars each. 

Tuomas M, Drown, Secretary, Lafayette College, 
E ‘ston, Pa. 


— 





Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfnger. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROPER’S HAND-BOOK 





LAND & MARINE ENGINES, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
BY 
STEPHEN ROPER, ENGINEER, 


Author of ‘‘ Catechism of High-Pressure or Non-Condensing 
Steam Engines,’’ and “ Hand-Book of the Locomotive.”’ 


18mo. Mor. tucks, Gilt edges. $3 50. 





VALUABLE Screntiric Works : 
Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure Engines,..... $2 00 
“ Hand-Book of the Locomotive............... 2 50 


Trautwine.—New Method of Calculating the Cubic 
Contents of Excavations, etc 


‘eewne 2 00 

ss The Field Practice of laying out Cir- 
cular Curves for Railroads sees 2 00 

“ Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book.......... 5 00 


*,* Willsend per mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Philadelphia. 











MANUAL OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 
Ta, _( Has over 400 Illustrations, 


And describes 4000 Articles for School Use. 
It represents Apparatus, Black Boards, 
Books. Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Appa- 
ratns, Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, Object- 
Teaching Apparatus, 
best in America ; 


MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all Styles—Desks from $2.50 Upwards, 


And ‘‘Everything for Schools.” 
Tt is Mailed for 25 Cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Publishers and Manufacturers, 
14 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


HUDDELL & SEITZINGER, 







School-Books — the 


Miners and Shippers of Coal, 


207 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
ttt Broadway- 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO 


‘COAL AND IRON MINES AND IRON 
WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 


13 Kilby Street. 








st 500 
New York - os - ** 100 
Mutual aa - ~ ** 100 
Harlem E = " *S @D.ce 
Baltimore - ** Baltimore, Md.100... 
People’s od ¥ ' ee oe 25% 
Boston, Mass. ‘ “pene eeececereces ces 77° 
Chelsea, ‘“* * S* eccccccere erecccccccece 130 

| Cambridge,“‘ “ me eeeen precsesceesce eoee 132% 

| Portland, Me. “ “6 Jcccccceee ee ccccccccece ° 72 
Hartford. Conn ‘‘ Sf Jeccccccccce $900 .ossesen 40 
San Francisco, Cal. “ ** .....ccccccccscccsecccsee *Q7 

| Williamsburgh dee MEE BD c2cene ss 142 
Northern Liberties Gas Light Co, Philadelphia... 291 
Brooklyn = _ B OS .ccccces + 242 
Citizens’ Gas Co., Brooklyn ..... *€ 20. cece. ese 150 

| Nassau -  e ” covcce ** B8ce00 «- « 182% 
People’s ‘“* ‘ - ececce “ TOsccecseee 95 

| Metropolitan ‘“ a ssevee “* TO0.ceeeeeee 100 
Westchester Co. Gas Co., N. ¥.... * 100.....0002 100 
Louisville, Ky.......... cocccnesccecccces ccovcoce t87 

' Cincinnati, Ohio, Gas Light and Coke Co..,..... 208 


By I. Lowrntan Bett, F. R. S. 


$1 00. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St, 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


8vo Paper 
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ROTARY REVERSIBLE HOISTING ENGINES. 


We can refer to the satisfactory 
performance, during the last three 
years, of over 

. TWO HUNDRED 


\ of these Engines, from the little 
\ 13001 Hoister on steamships, raising 


TRI-NITRO-CLYCERIN, 


THe Most PowERFUL EXPLOSIVE Known. 


Mica Blasting Powder, 


The New Explosive, whose safety, power and cconomy may be 
estimated from the subjoined letter. 

















Hoosac TUNNEL CONTRACT. 


Ey 


3001b. to the Mining and Quarryir.g 













Engines, raising 6,000 
to60,000Ib. These En- 
ines have no dead cen- 

’ , ters; one lever rais:s. 
lowers and holds the 
we, \ load; aresimple, cheap, 
== \durable, effective. 


DEar SiR: Norra Apams, Mass., Aug. 20, 1874. 

Within the last six months we have used some 30,000 lbs. of 
your ‘* Mica Powder,” and with the exception of the ‘‘ Tri-Ni- 
tro-Glycerin”’ itself have had no better explosive in our works 
here. It is light to carry, safe (as far as that term can be ap- 
plied to any explosive) to handle, ‘‘nimble”’ to explode and 
thorough in combustion—a very essential quality in all prepa- 
rations of Nitro-Glycerin. 


Where pure Nitro-Glycerin is not wanted we do not ask any 
better substitute than Mica Powder. 
Yours Truly, W. SHANLY. 
Gro. M. Mowsray, Esq., North Adams. 





Mowbray’s ‘‘ Powder Keg”’ Battery ; for simultaneously 
firing a series of mines or drilled holes. 

Gutta Percha insulated leading wire for electric blasting 

Electric Fuses for submarine blasting. 

Electric Fuses for rock blasting. 

Gutta Percha and Cotton covered Electric Wire. 

Tape Fuse Exploders for Contractors’ use, etc., etc., etc. 


All the above materials are manufactured by the undersign- 
ed, guaranteed to perform as represented, being the result of 
seven years’ experience at the Hoosac Tunnel, and in various 
submarine works throughout the States. 


CEO. M. MOWBRAY, 
Hoosac Tunnel Tri-Nitro-Glycerin and Gutta Percha Works, 
Nort ApAms, Mass. 
A. W. DESPARD. Agent, 22 Cedar street, New York. 


OLIVER’S POWDER. 


This Powder recommends itself for its 


SOPERIOR STRENGTH 


AND 


FREEDOM FROM SMOKE 


Direct orders to 


Mit 


Net 
al PT 








We ask those looking for Hoisting Engines, and Mining Machinery, to consult either of the following references : Eckley 
B. Coxe, Proprietor of Cross Creek Collieries, and Vice-Prest. of the Am. Inst., of Mining Engineers, Jeddo, Luzerne Ce,, Pa.; 
J. H. Lyon, Prest. Straitsville Coal Mines, Office 115 Broadway, New York ; Geo. E. Hall, Prest. Central Vermont Marble Co. ; 
Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio ; Ingersoll Rock Drill Co., No. 5 Park Place, New York ; Gilbert Fowler, Chief Engineer Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., Pier 42 North River, N. Y. ; 8S. F. Shortland & Bro., Steam Lighters, 106 Wall st., New York; Divine Burtis 
Jr. ; Contractor, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Wm. A. Lighthall, Consulting Engineer, Office 5 Bowling Green, N. Y, ; Erastus W. Smith, 
Consulting Engineer, Office 42 Dominick st., New York. Every Engine fully warranted. Made only by 


LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 165 Pearl Street, New York. 


MINE AND MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


T. B. BICKERTON & CO, 
No. 12 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agents for Birams’ Patent Anemometers, Davy’s Patent Safety Lamps, Mine Surveying Instruments, 
Patent Fire-Proof Brattice-Cloth, Roebling’s Iron and Steel Wire Rope, Knowles’, Blake’s, and Cameron’s 
Steam Pumps, ‘Little Giant,” Injectors; and a full line of Mining Supplies. Also Agents for H. W. 
Johns’ Patent Asbestos Steam and Pump Packing, Boiler Felting, Asbestos Roofing, Roofing Paint, 
Cement, &c., &c. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


JUST ISSUED. 
NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus 
of the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, South Kensing- 
ton, London. PartI. 8vo. With 325 Woodcuts. 
$3.50. 


PAUL A. OLIVER, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


BLASTING POWDER. 
LAFLIN & RAND 


POWDER COMPANY, 


21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











P. O. Box, 2308. 


Mills in several different States of the Union. 





Manufacturers of the best Blasting Powder, and algo of the 


celebrated 


ORANGE SPORTING POWDER, 


Known for many years as the best brands of the country. 


ELECTRICAL BLASTING APPARATUS, 





IMPORTANT SALE, 


work; Masonry; Carpentry; Floors; Partitions; Tim- 
ber Roofs ; Iron Roofs ; Slating ; Plumbers’ Work ; 
Cast-Iron Girders and Joinery. 





LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN & ZOOLOGIST. 


By Frank Bucxtanp, M. A.. Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries for England and Wales, ete. Illustrated. 
I2mo. Cloth. $3 00. 

This work is composed of 2 series of papers written 
with great frankness and clearness, the author evi- 
dently being thoroughiy acquainted with, and in- 
terested in, the subjects treated of, and the result is 
a book that will afford pleasure and profit to its 
readers . 





*.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


It contains chapters on Walling and Arches; Brick- e LZR 
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The original Inventors and Manufacturers of the 


Oshorn Bright Metal Cages. 


Also OSBORN & DRAYTON improvements under twelve dif- 
We are continually bringing out new and 
beautiful designs to meet the demands of refinement and 


ferent patents. 
taste. 


ALVAN DRAYTON, Genera AGENT. 








The following Properties, situated at Spanish Ba: 
Creek County, Colorado Territory, and oe cuenta - 


; | United States General Smelting and Mining ‘0. (Limited), 


will be offered for Sale, by Public Auction, on the 2sth day of 

August, between 1o A. M. and 4 P. M., unless previously dis- 

posed of by private contract : 

, Brick built Mill—main building 140 feet by 80 feet ; two 
wings, each 75 ft. by 50 ft., containing Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, capacity 10 to 12 tons Ore per diem, and double 
hearthed Calciner ; 2 Dodge Crushers, Ball Pulverizer 
Sample Grinding Machine ; 2 Force Pumps; Circular 
Saw, and all necessary Implements for Smelting; Labora- 
tory and Assay Tools ; House and Office Furniture. Ma- 

a eae = a power. 

2. Large, well-built Boarding house, furnished ,an a 
er detached Dwelling Houses. Rane 

3. Extensive water power, flume, etc. 

4- Mill site, containing about 1 acres. 

5- Valuable Pyrites Mine adjoining Mill property. Claims 
owned to the extent of 1900 ft.; ore, Copper and Iron Py- 
rites, carrying gold and silver. A most valuable flux in 
smelting. 

Situation of Property on main road, midway between the 

Silver Ore District of Georgetcwn and present terminus of 

Colorado Central Bailroad at Floyd Hill. Several Gold and 

Silver Mines in the immediate vicinity. supply of water un- 

limited. Good wood in great abundance within three miles, 

Works are conveniently situated in every respect, 

Further particulars to be had by application to 
HENRY WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Spanish Bar, Colorado Ter, 
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HALLIDIE’S ~ 


ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY, 


(WIRE TRAMWAY,] 
FOR THE 


Rapid and Economical Transporta-. 


tion of 
ORES, STONE, COAL, Etce., 
OVER MOUNTAINOUS ROADS. 


Covered by numerous United States Patents. 

Sar Has been in use over three years on Pacific coast, and is 
the most effective system ever matured. 

Read the following : 

Office of the CHIcaGo SILVER MINING Co. } 
Sat Lake Ciry, Dec. 1, 1874. 

A. 8. HALLIDIE.—DEaR Sm: I have pleasure in stating that 
your Ropeway, put up at the Chicago Mine, Ophir District, 
Utah Territory, one year ago last summer, has been in constant 
use ever since, and with the most satisfactory results. 

The line, as you are aware, is constructed over an extremely 
rugged country, one and one quarter miles in length. 

For the first half mile or so, it is down a very steep moun- 
tain side, whence it passes over the brow of another one ; 


Etc, 


thence it continues down Dry Canon at an angle of fifteen to | 


eighteen degrees. 


The structure is an entire success, the cost entire of which 


has more than been saved already, although it has not been 
worked up to half its capacity. 

In the estimate of earnings no account was taken of supplies 
sent to the mine, including water, etc., by no means an incon- 
siderable item. Truly yours, W. 8S. GODBE, 

Manager Chicago S. M. Co. (limited.) 
Supt. Office Emma Hiri ConsoLipATED M. Co. 
LirrLe CoTronwoop, Utah, Dec. 17, 1874. } 

A. S. Haturvre, Esq. : Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry, 

have to report that the Ropeway (built August, 1872), contin- 
ues to work splendidly, and with but little wear on the rope. 
It has been everything that was promised, and has proved to 
be the cheapest way to move ores on steep mountain sides. 

Yours very truly, L. U. COLBATH, Sup’t. 
Send for Circular to 


A. S. HALLIDIE, 


No. 1:3 PINE STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 





NEVT YORK 


BELTING & PACKING CO., 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


ADAPTED TO 


MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 


invite the attention of all who are interested in the sale or 
use of snch articles to ‘he high standard quality and low prices 
of their various manufactures, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEAD- 
ING HOSE, SUCTION HOSE, CAR SPRINGS, 
WAGON SPRINGS, BILLIARD CUSH- 
IONS, GRAIN DRILL TUBES, 

ETC., ETC. 

“TEST HOSE, 


made expressly for thy use of Steam Fire-Engines, and will 
stand a pressure of yoo pounds per square inch. Officers of 
Fire Departments requiring New Hose will find this much 
superior in strength and quality to any other. 


PATENT 


Solid Emery Vulcanite Wheels, 


A composition of rubber and emery, making a very hard uni- 
form substance of the nature of stone throughout. These 
Wheels for grinding and polishing metals, “‘ gumming”’ saws, 
etc., are the most economical and effective tools that can be 
used. 

WAREHOUSE : 


37 and 38 Park Row, New York. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Price-lists and further information may be obtained by mail 
or otherwise, on application. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 BARCLAY STREET, 


New York Crry. 


Importer and manufacturer of all kinds of apparatus for | 


mineral and chemical analysis. Laboratory and assaying 


Tools, Prospecting ond Mining Implements, accurate Balances | 
and Weights, Furnaces, Tongs, Freiberg Scorifiers, French 


Cupels and Assay Cups. Flasks, Dippers, Crucibles, etc. Com- 
plete Blowpipe scts for gold and silver tests, Compasses, 
Becher’s Ingot Moulds, Lenses, Evaporators, etc., etc. 

For better description of apparatus and prices, see the 
large JUustrated Catalogue, beautifully gotten up, in cloth, 


Price - - . $1 50 per Copy, 
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CONTINENTAL WORKS, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y, 
NEAR THE TENTH-STREET FERRY. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Engineer and Gontractor, 


For the Construction and Erection of Gas Work Apparatus of 
any magnitude. 

Plans and Specifications Prepared, and Proposals given for 
necessary plant, for light: iti 

nd a PI n jor lighting cities, towns, mansions, and 


Steamers, Ferry-Boats, Railway Cars, etc., arranged for G 
Light, in the most approved and practicable Seaman — 


Gas Holders, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks, Retorts, Hy- 
draulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Soenmen 
Exhausters, Stop-Valves, and all articles connected with the 
eV. er 3 = Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, furnished with dispatch 
_ on the most reasonable terms . 


LARGEST GAS HOLDER IN THE UNITED STATES, BUILT FOR THE NEW YORK GAS LIGHT CO. 


Blake’s Patent Stone and Ore Breaker, 


NEW ‘PATTERNS, WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND ABUN- 
| DANT STRENGHTH. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE for 
making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. It breaks 
stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS, It is extensively in use in 


MINIXNG operations for crushing IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and 
other ORES. 








Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, Barytes, Manganese 
Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 





Small Hand Machines for Laboratory Use. 


BLAKE CRUSHER COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GEO. H. REYNOLDS, 


MECHANICAL AND MININC ENCINEER, 
No. 10 COURTLAND STREET, N. Y.., 


Furnishes every 5 
description of / 


Address 

















Plans, 
Specifications, 
Estimates, &c. 


Hoisting Machines, 
Air Compressors, 
Mine Pumps and2 
Rock Drills a Spe- = 
cialty. 








BLACK DIAMOND|BALTIN 
STEEL. .- 





IMORE COPPER 
WORKS. 
(Canton. ) 
POPE, COLE & CO. 





Park, Brother & Go 


NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, 
BOSTON, CINCINNATI. 


FINE TOOL AND DRILL STEEL A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE 


OF THE 


TERRE NOIR COMPANY 


AND OF THE 


ARE NOW PURCHASING 


COPPER ORES, 


and smelting and refining at these extensive works, where, 





with experienced workmen and extraordinary facilities, we are 
turning out Ingot and Cake Copper of unequalled purity and 
toughness. 





We are prepared to buy Ores, Matte, Regulus and other fu 
nace material, in any quantities. 

At Salt Lake City, Mr. Geo. J. Johnson, our representive, 
will receive, sample, assay and pay each for ores of that vicin- 
ity. 

In San Francisco we are likewise represented by Mr. Horace 
D. Ranlett, 218 California street. 

Office, No, 57 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


“DEAD STROKE” POWER HAMMER. 


IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE CRANK PIN. 
Sreixes Brow Heavy or Licut, Fast oz Siow. 
Prices Reduced Jan. ist, 1875. 


Hull & Belden Company, Danbury, Ct. 


'French Ferro-Manganese Co. 


H. CHAMPIN, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 





STEEL CASTINGS. 
| Solid and Homogeneous. Guaranteed tensile strength, 25 
| Tons to square inch. An invaluable substitute for expensive 
| forgings, or for Cast Iron requiring great strength. Send for 
circular and price list to 

i McHAFFIE STEELCO., Evelina St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RICHARD P. ROTHWELL 
Mining Engineer. 
Office of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 


27 Park Puace, New York. 


Surveys, Examines and Reports on Coal and Iron Properties 
and Mines. 

Advises on all questions of the Working and Management of 
Mines. 


THOMAS M. DROWN, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON, PA. 


RICHARD H. BUEL, 


Mechanical Engineer, 
80 BROADWAY. 


Plans and estimates prepared. Machinery and processes 
examined and tested. 


A. W. HALE, A. M., E. M. 


CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, 
aND 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LABORATORY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. A. STETEFELDT, 
MINING ENGINEER 


METALLURGIST, 
Office Stetefeldt Furnace Company, 
No. 41134 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C. RANDOLPH, A.M., E.M 


(RECENTLY IN SERVICE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, ) 


Mining Engineer and Geologist, 
No. 35 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


W. BREDEMEYER, 
Mining 
Consulting and Civil Engineer, 
AND JU. S. MINERAL SURVEYOR. 


Working plans and estimates for mines and improvements 
furnished ; will superintend the establishment and working 
of mines. 

The concentration of ores a specialty. 

* Agent for the Humboldt Company (manufacturers of Mining 
and Concentrating Machinery.) 

For plans and oa apply at my office, No. 12 Kimball 
block, Salt Lake City, U' 

- am prepared to take contracts on tunnels and the sinking 
of shafts. 








D. ERNEST MELLISS, A. M., Ph. D 


MINING ENGINEER AND GEOLOGIST, 
52 Broapway, 
NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM M. COURTIS, 


Metallurgist and Mining Engineer. 


Address 
Post Office Box Eleven, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


STUART M. BUCK, 
MINING ENGINEER, 
Kanawha and Ohio Coal Company. 


COALBURG, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Examines and reports on Coal Lands, and consults on the 
opening and working of Mines. 


E. CYBBON SPILSBURY, 
Consulting Civil & Mining Engineer. 


Mining Properties examined and reported on. Plans and 


estimates made for every kind of Mining Machinery. 
‘Lhe concentration of ores a specialty. 


187 Broadway, Street level, 
New York. 


M. F. MAURY, 
Fellow of the Geological Society of London ; Member of ve Amer- 
ican — ~ _—— Pe ; ’ Associate of th 
chool of Mines, England. 
eames and Mining Engineer. 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA CO., W. VA. 
Coal and Iron a Specialty. 


Sn nto reg aon, Advice given as to the advan- 
— Lands, Mineralo- 





LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. CO. WEBSTER, President, 
WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut £treet, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


OXIDE OF SING, SPELTBER, SHEET BINC. 


ROTHWELL’S GREAT MAP OF THE WYOMING 
VALLEY. 


This, the most elaborate and accurate topographical map ever made in this country, outside of the © ca 
Survey, covers an area of 
200 SQUARE MILES, 








And the Work upon it Cost over $12,000. 


It represents a coal field which produced, in 1874, over 10,000,000 tons of Anthracite, and was con- 
structed altogether from original surveys. Every road, colliery, building, and land or property line is accu- 


rately located. The surface configuration is shown by Conlour Lincs 10 feet apart, vertically—and the eleva- 
tion of every point above sea level is given. 


But a small edition of this map was printed and the plates were then destroyed. 
A few copies are for sale at 


$65 in sheets, or $85 colored and mounted on cloth. 
The 6 sheets can be mounted separately or in a single roll 15 feet long by 42 inches wide. 


Address : ENCINEERINC AND MINING JOURNAL, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


STEEL AND IRON WIRE ROPES, 


For Mines. Inclined Planes, Wire Rope Tramways, Transmission of 
Power, Suspension Bridges, Ship’s Rigging, &c., 





MADE BY 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY,, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN?’A. 


This Company has the Largest and Most Perfect Rope-making Machinery in the World. Capable of making Ropes of any size 
from Sash Cord to Ropes Sixty Tons Weigut, without a Splice. 


None but the Very Best Material Used. 


These Ropes are used more generally than any others throughout the Coal Regions. 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, the Riverside Coal Company, and others. 


For Prices, lustructions on the Use of Wire Ropes, and other Information, address 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN?A. 


DANIEL LAUGHMAN, 
ALTOONA. 


DYSART & CO.., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SONMAN BITUMINOUS COAL 


SHIPPING WHARVES GENERAL OFFICE : 
Greenwich Point, Phila., & South Amboy, N. J No. 314 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK AGENTS : 
Messrs. | CUTTER & SLOAN, Room 66 Trinity Suess Lt Broadway. 


H. H. SHILLINGFORD, PRESIDENT. H. T, SHILLINGFORD, Sec, & 


KITTANING COAL COMPANY, 


SOLE MI i 
PHOS IX vel 
(Franklin Colliery) ; 


BITUMINOUS COAL, 


Unequalled for Steam, Rolling Mills, Forges, Glass Works, Brick Kilns, Lime Kilns, 
AND FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF STEAM. 


Greenwich Point, Philadelphia ; 
SHIPPING PIERS {South Amboy, N. J.; Canton, Baltimore 
Agents in New York, Messrs. 


Reference is made to the Lehigh and 


JAMES H. DYSART, 


W. H. PIPER, 
ALTOONA, 


PHILADELPHI 


LEMON VEIN, 
(Tunn-l Hill Colliery. 


Ceneral Office, 


28% heyrtn Bansing. iadelphia. 


=. H. BROWN & CO., 
WHOLESALE COAL MERCHANTS, 


No. 19 Exchange Place, Boston;'7! Broadway, New York;i Firat National Bank 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


NORTH FRANKLIN Red ahd White Ash, and SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO’S. Red and White Ashi Coals, 
Also, other SCHUYLKILL, LACKAWANNA and LEHIGH COALS, 


DETMOLD & 
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OXE BROS, & CO..CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN. 
Unexcelled for Steam, Sugar House and Domestic use. 


WESTON, DOBSON & CO., Sole Agents, 


General Office : Bethlehem, Pa. 
Branch Office : 206 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Agents in New York, MEEKER & DEAN, 
Rooms 16 and 18 Trinity Building. 





Cc. A. BLAKE & CO., 
Agents for the sale of 


Hillside Coal and Iron Company’s 


COAL. 


Docks for the receiving and shipping of Coal and 
other heavy freights. 


OFFICES : 


BUFFALO, 
7 Main street. 
Waverley, opposite Erie Railway Depot. 


BORDA & KELLER, 


KOH-I-NOOR COAL. 

Old Company—Lehigh—Wilkes-Barre—Ply- 
mouth, Red Ash—on board at 
Philadelphia. 

OFFICES: 

326 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

77 State street, | Boston. 


5 Doane street, § 
Wharf No. 4 Port Richmond. 





PERKINS & JOB, 


CAS COALS AND CANNEL, 


FROM THE 


Westmoreland—Cannelton—-Red Bank—Youg- 
hiogheny and Provincial Mines. 


gt State street, Boston, 
27 South street, New York. 


J. D. HEISSENBUTTEL, 
SHIPPER AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Schuylkill, Lehigh, Cumberland, Scranton, 
and Wilkesbarre White Ash. 


Also the Coal of the 
Phila. and Reading Coal and Iron Co., 


Room ™ TanErE BUILDING, m1 Baoapwa, NEw Youn, 


E. A. PACKER & CO., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


COAL, 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 


For Families, Manufacturers, and Steam uses generally. 
Shipments made to all points accessible from New York. 


A. PACKER & CO., 


Room 29, Trinity Building. 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


PENN GAS COAL CO., 


OFFER THEIR COAL SCREENED FOR GAS 
PURPOSES. 


Their property is located in the Youghiogheny coal basin 
near Irwin's and Penn Stations, on the Pennsylvania 
, and on the Youghiogheny River, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 


Piaces OF SurpMeNtT: Pennsylvania Railroad Pier No. 2, 
(lower side) ; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River; Pier No. 1, 
(lower side), South Amboy, N. J. 


OFFICES : No. 909 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
No. 11 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 


The Rockhill Iren and Coal Co., 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
East Broad Top Semi-Bituminous Coal, 
Office No. 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


_ Agent, WM. MERSHON, Trinity Building, 
111 Broadway, New York. 








WARD, TALBOT & OLYPHANT, 


Agents for the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s 


IwTOBR_AVWVAISTISTA COCOA FZ: 


Also George’s Creek Cumberland Coal, Direct from the Mines. 
Herpert D. Warp, 71 Broadway, New York. 
75 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
L. N. LOVELL, 


ee eran 


OFFICES 


WM. BORDEN. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, 


CUMBERLAND COAL, 


FOR RAILROAD, STEAMSHIP AND GENERAL USES. 
Unexcelled in quality by any from this region. Shipments made at Georgetown, D. C.; Baltimore, Md. ; and South 


Amboy, N. J. 
Offices, 70 and 71 West Street, New York. 4 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FALL RIVER IRON WCRKS COMPANY’S NAILS, BANDS, HOOPS AND RODS. 


DETMOLD & COX. 


MINERS AND WHOLESALE COAL MERCHANTS, 


TRINITY BUILDING, NO. lll BROADWAY, F 
C. E. DETMOLD, } 


James 8. Cox. (Rooms Nos. 38, 40 and 42,) New York. 


HONEYBROOK and other first-class LEHIGH COALS. Also WILKES-BARRE. Agents for ‘‘ Middle Lehigh Coal Co., 
of Mauch Chunk, Pa., and ‘‘ KITTANING COAL CO.” bane te of Pa. George’s Creek Cumberland at all points. 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING GOAL AND IRON 60. 


FFER 
HARD AND FREE WHITE ASH COALS, SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, ALASKA RED ASH, 
SHAMOKIN WHITE ASH, SHAMOKIN RED ASH, NORTH FRANKLIN, 
LORBERRY AND LYKENS VALLEY COAL 


On Board at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, or Delivered in New York, and at ; 
all Ports along the Sound and Hudson River, 
OFFICES: 


227 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; No. 9 Broad Street, New York, 
and 8 anehonne Piace, Boston. 


CALDWELL, WESTON & CO., 
WHOLESALE COAL MERCHANTS, 


Rooms Nos. 28 and 30, Trrsity Burprine, 111 Broapway, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
PRIMROSE LEHIGH, LUOAS’ BUCK MOUNTAIN, AND EUREKA BITUMINOUS COALS. 


Also Dealers in Pittston, Scranton, Lehigh and other Coals. 
J. W. CALDWELL WALTER WESTON. J. W. ROCKWELL. 


A; COAL. al 


LACKAWANNA VALLEY, KINGSTON, WYOMING WHITE ASH. CHAUNCEY, WYOMING 
RED ASH. CROSS CREEK AND BEAVER BROOK, LEHIGH, 


| DELIVERED ON BOARD VESSELS AT HOBOKEN, N. J. 
MEEKER & DEAN, 


{tt Broadway, New York. 


PITTSTON COAL, : 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL COMPANY, 


JOHN EWEN, President. | TRINITY BUILDING, 


GEO. A. HOYT, Vice President. 
| ED. H. MEAD, Secretary & Treasurer. | 11ll Broadway, New York. 
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23 Doane St., Boston. 








FREDERIC a. POTTS, 


WHOLESALE 


COAL AND IRON MERCHANT, 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COALS, 


Embracing Old Company Lehigh (Summit Hill), Room Run, (Free burning White Ash), Plymouth Wyoming Red Ash Coal, 
also the celebrated Baltimore Vein Wilkes-Barre Coal, Hampshire and Barton George’s Creek Coal. 


| Offices: 110 Broadway, New York, 


METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, No. 23 Westminster Street, Providence, R. J, 





P. O, Box 3404, 
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TARVIANI | AT CAMDAN Y Wa. HEISSENBUTTEL. Jes, K. WELts. 
MARYLAND COAL COMPAN HEISSENBUTTEL & WELLS, 
; ; : 2 ; Shippers and Wholesale Dealers in 


J | LEHIGH, WILKES-BARRE, LACKAWANNA, 
SCRANTON, anp PHILA. AND READING 
MINERS AMD GEEPERS OF GEORGES CREEK Superior Red and White Ash Coal, 
FOR STEAM AND DOMESTIC USE. 


Room 72. 111 Broapway, New York. 
CUMBERLAND COAL = 


G. B. LINDERMAN & CO., 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. MINERS, 


aati Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal, 
SHIPMENTS FROM BALTIMORE, OR 





OFFICE so TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


OVER IMPROVED RAILWAY CHUTE NEW YORK. _ 
FROM GEORGETOWN, D. C. IN SUPE.|THE HOBOKEN COAL CO., 


RIOR ORDER AND AT ATTRAGTIVE| SCRANTON, LEHIGH, 


y g Retail Yard on D.,L & W. R. R., corner GROVE and 
PRICES. NINETEENTH STREETS, Jersey City. 
Coal delivered direct from Shut-s to Carts and Wagons. 
Families supplied with the best qualities of Coal at the 


0 FF ] CES, 1 5 & 17 TRIN IT Y B U IL DIN G, Lowest Rates. Steamboats, Tugs, and Manufacturers supplied 


with 
Coal, Wood and Water, 
from their Wharves at Hoboken. 
No. Ill Broadway . OrFicEs—At Yard, corner Grove and Nineteenth streetea ; 
= corner Bay street and Newark avenue, Jersey City ; Room 35, 








111 Broadway, New York. 


The Waverly Coal and Coke Co. "aie 


STEAMBOATS AND TUGS supplied with COAL, WOOD 


AND WATER, with dispatch, at any hour of the day or night, 
at their pier foot of Sixth street, Hoboken. 
Schooners and Sloops loaded without delay. 


General Office, 17 Newark street, 


P. O. Box 176. Hoboken, N. J. 
DOUBLE SCREENED. ee etre. 


from their Colliery at Smith’s Mills, on the Youghiogheny River, thirty-seven and a half miles south- FIRE BRICK. 

east of Pittsburgh. This Coal has the preference in Pittsburgh over all other YOUGHIOGHENY COAL B. KREISCHER AND SON, 

for GAS PURPOSES. The facilities of the WAVERLY COMPANY are unsurpassed by those of any 58’ Goerek ‘stkect, 

other Company on the Youghiogheny. Full particulars can be had by addressing 


Cor. Delancy street, East River, NEW YORE. 
PERKINS & JOB, Agents, Blocks, Slabs and Clay Retorts. 
27 South Stre et, New York. Le Works at Kreischerville Staten Island. Established 


91 State Stree, Boston. 


Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.) , , grate~ns. 


Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO.. Importers, 





1 L hi h eae on es —— at alt aa — “ York. 
Summit Hill Lehigh, ere te kee R ESE 
Wilkes-Barre, From the Baltimore Vein, SEOBSE FOCH?, 


Plymouth Red Ash Wyoming, | "i Foundry, Machine and Sheet Iron Works, 

HONEY BROOK WHITE ASH LEIGH. | me 6Tirst ald Adams Sts, 

ALL THESE COALS ARE MINED AND SHIPPED FREE FROM IMPURITIES. een Bae a 
The extent of property owned by this company comprises : . Patentee, 


Raat Manufacturer “of the 
THE LEHIGH BASIN—running from Mauch Chunk to Tamaqua, equal to nine miles. ’ ee ing 
THE HONEY BROOK BASIN from Audenried to the Girard Estate, equal to six miles. Hoisting 
THE WILKES-BARRE BASIN—running from Wilkes-Barre tv Newport, about ten miles. 









, Self. 
dumping Cars of differ- 
ent hinds, and Iron-box 


rrows of all 
The land in each district lies together, not being in detached portions like that of the othe: large corpo- Iton-work for 


rations ; and contains over 800 000,000 tons of coal different kinds of hoiet- 


eitanenee 
OFFFICES, 80 BROADWAY. N. Y. — 
JOHN F. WILSON, Generar Sarzes AcEvt. 


red. Particular at- 
tention paid to repair 

A. & SWORDS, IRVING A. STEARNS, 
WHOLESALE DEAUER IN MINING AND CIVIL BNGINEER, 


P ] T T S T ON 5 L A C K A W A N N A j Wilkes-Barre, Penn’a. 


work delivered to an 
AND OTHER VARIETIES Examines and Surveys Mines and Mineral Properties. 


Depot in New-York 
ANTHR ACITE CO AL, Furnishes Working plans and Estimates for Mines, im- 


City or vicinity. ~ 
provements, and superintends the establishment and working 
111 BROADWAY (Boom 23, Trinity Building), NEW YORK. of mines. 
































































THE 





BACON'S 
HOISTING ENGINES 


FOR MINES, BLAST FURNACES. 





QUARRIES, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


20 DIFFERENT STYLES ADAPTED TO EVERY 


POSSIBLE DUTY. 


COPELAND'S WIRE ROPE, 


MINING MACHINERY. 





COPELAND & BACON, 


85 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINING MACHINERY. 
MOREY & SPERRY, 

88 Liberty St., New York. 
‘ §$TEEL SHOES & DIES, 


" Made by our improved process. After 
many years of patient research and ex- 


* periment, we have succeeded in pro- 











ducing STEEL SHOES AND DIES For 
QuaRTz Mitts, which are unequalled 
for strength, durability, and economy ; 
will wear three times longer than any 


iron shoes. We manufacture, and con- 


licited. 





tract to erect, Gold and Silver Reducing 
and Amalgamating Machinery in all ite 
details, Pans, Separators, Concentra- 
tors, Jigs, Rock Breakers, and Furnaces, 
Furnishers of Mining Supplies. 
ders promptly filled. Examinations so- 


All or- 


MOREY & SPERRY. 





fue NGERSOL = * 


TH Gitta 


Comparison of Rock Drills at 


First week with @ 
Second week “ 


First week witL T 
Second week 


5 PARK PLACE,N.Y. 


of 

OFFER THEIR MACHINES ON TRIAL 

AND CLAIM 40°PR.CT.INCREASED POWER 
OVER ANY DRILLIN EXISTENCE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





ww Ingersoll dril’...... . 


“ 


HREE Rand drills ....... 


Port Henry Mines, New York. 
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Amer. Diamond Rock Boring Co. 


DIAMOND POINTED ROCK DRILLS. 


37 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES, 6; Liberty Street, New York. 
The only machines with which mimes can be penetrated a thousand feet and upwards, through 


solid rock, at any angle from vertical to horizontal, and perfect samples, in the form of a core 
or solid cylinder, taken out the entire depth, developing fully the nature and character of the strata. 
Adapted also to Shafting, Gadding, Channeling, Tunneling, Open Cut Work, 
and all kinds of Rock Excavations. [Illustrated Catalogues and Price List furnished on application. 
Also furnish Atr Compressors, Hoisting Engines, Boilers, Pumps, and all descrip- 
tions of Mining Machinery. C. H. TOMPKINS, General Agent, 
P. O. Box, 1442. 61 Liberty street, New York. 


RAND AND WARING 


DRILL AND COMPRESSOR COMPANY. 
2| Park Row, Opposite New Post Office, 
IN EK W YOR KK. 


Port Henry Inox OnE Oo., New YORK, JANUARY 28, 1875. 








A. C. Ran, Esq., New York. Fated 

Deak Sie : In reply to yours of yesterday, I have to say that I believe we have made a fair trial, at our mine, of all the 
machine Rock Drills now in use in this country (the trial extending over several months), and that, as the result of such 
trial, we have purchased, and are using, nine (9) drills—enough for all our work ; and that six (6) of the nine (9) are Rand 
Drills purchased of you. 

I must add, however, that I do not consider any drill, yet used, perfect. To retain the preference we give you, it is im- 
portant that you should not let your competitors outstrip you in efforts to simplify and otherwise improve the mechanism 
of drills. Truly yours, (Signed) J. B. BRINSMADE, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. BrrvsmapeE and the public may be entirely confident that anything which time and money may do in the way of im- 
provements, will be secured by us, and that we shall keep the leading position we have won. MANUFACTURERS. ] 


HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER 


Inspection & Insurance 


COMPANY. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, V. Pres’t. J. ML ALLEN, Pres’t. 
J, B. PIERCE, Sec’y. 


Ra ANH 


THE Compressed AiR Power Co. 
OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 10 COURTLAND S! N.Y. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 





eed 
ED 


WOOD'S STEAM OR PNEUMATIC ROCK DRILL. 


For all Kinds of Rock, Mining and Quarrying 
and Air Compressors. F 


WARINC’S IMPROVED SELF-FEEDING 
ROCK DRILL. 


By far the most simple and effective machine for all descrip- 
tions of 


MENING WORK of all kinds. 


Office of BELDEN & DENNISON, Contractors for Croton Reservoir, 
Brewster's, N. Y¥., April 27, 1875. 

Wanrine Rock Driv Co., 187 Broadway, N. Y., 
P GENTLEMEN : In 

\ reply to your inqui- 

ry of a late date as 
to the working of 
your drills, we 
would say that we 
have had two, one 


























5 inch, and one 2X 
inch machine, in 
use on this work,for 
the past 5 months, 
and we are so well 
pleased with them, 
we would like you 
to send us a 3% in. 
machine as soon as 
possible. We claim 
a large saving by 
the use of steam 
over hand drilling. 
The rock being very 
hard and full of 
seams, makes this 
work a very severe 
test for any drill, 
and the working of 





Viner Crry, Nevapa, June s, . 
\\ your machines un- Pror. Woop: Sir—The Drill which you sent to me a. 
~s)N der this test satis- | running in the Virginia Consolidated Mine, and they report 
- ~————s fies us of their su- | that it is the best machine that they have ever had in the 


7 = a. mine. Send six more immediately. E. H. GATES. 
6 chee re- 

commend themt 9 any who may have use for a Rock Drill. Extract from the Hudson, N. Y., Weekly Star, June 10, 1875. 
Respectfully, igned) Brtpgen & DENNtson, by J. E. Morse. “Mr. Berridge is using one of Prof. Wood’s Steam or Pneu- 
Also dealers in ATR COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, &c. a It weighs 195 pounds, exclusive of the tripod 

0 
WARING ROCK DRILL Co., in six and one half hours."* "We saw one hols drilled infive 
187 Broadway, New York, minutes which it would take an expert workman three hours 
Btreet level (Rear.) | to do.” 


Send for Circulars and Photographs, Address HEWES & PHILLIPS, Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE COAL AND IRON RECORD. 





Vout. XX.—No. 7. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1875. 





Is devoted to MINING, METALLURGY, GAS MAKING and 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


ENGINEERING. 


It is the only paper officially authorized to publish the proceedings, transactions, and bulletins, of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, including all the valuable papers read before that influential society. 
Correspondence and general communications and books for review should be addressed to Mr. RoTHWELL. Business 


communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Remittances should always be made by Post-Office Orders or Bank Drafts, made payable to WM. VENTZ, Secretary. 

Subscription $4 per annum ; $2.25 for six months, in advance. 

Advertising Rates. Inside pages 25 cents per line each insertion. Outside pages 40 and so cents perJine. Fourth Adver- 
tising page so cents per line. Special rates will be given on application for advertisements extending over a long time 


or occupying a large space. 


A4yencies.—Philadelphia, B. BLOMFIELD, 30 North Fifth Street ; Pittsburgh, C. McF. REED, 122 Fifth Avenue ; Boston, 


Wa. H. NEwcoMB, 112 State Street. 


RICHARD P, ROTHWELL, C. E., M. E. t Editors. 
ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, Ph. D., 


P. O. Box 4404. 


Tue Screntiric PuBLIsSHING COMPANY. 


WILLIAM VENTZ, Secretary, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IRON WORKS, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Manufacturers of Mining Machinery, Quartz Mills, Smelting Furnaces, 
Pumping and Hoisting Machinery, 


IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDs. 


OFFICE AND WORKS LOCATED AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, at the Eastern Tei mi- 
nus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Address 


SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COL- 
LECE. 

Facutty.—F. A. P. BARNARD, §8.T.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT, 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M. Mineralogy and Metallurgy; F. L. 
VINTON, E.M., Civil and Mining Engineer; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pu. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M.’ 
Mathematics ; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8S. NEWBERRY, 
M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History ; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 


logues, apply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AT 
‘the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in this 
country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. Re-opens 
Sept. 16th. For the Annual Register, containing improved 
oan of Study, and full particulars, address Pror. DROWNE, 
irector. 


TO INVENTORS 


AND MANUFACTURERS 


The 44th Exhibition of the American Institute will open Sep- 
tember 9th: Machinery will be received after August 15th, other 
goods after August 29th. For particulars address ‘‘ General Sup- 
erintendent, American Institute, New-York.” 

No. 23 Munray STREET, 


PATENTS, “Sc! 


Solicitor of Patents, and Scientific Expert in Patent Cases. 





“THOMAS D. STETSON, 


R. J. CORY, Secretary. 


MINING AGENCY. 
ADOLPH MEZGER, Mining Engineer, 
FREIBERG, SAXONY, 


Is willing in connection with the Mining Agency and Bureau 
which he conducts in that place, to accept the general or local 
agency for valuable American Mining and Metallurgical Ma- 
chines and inventions, for Germany, Austria or Russia. Pa- 
tents obtained in European States. Information furnished or 
supplies purchased and forwarded. Strangers visiting the 
mines and works of Freiberg advised and assisted. 

Reference: the Editor of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL 


“THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFIcE No, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Incorporated in 1847. Assets, nearly $5250,000 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Life Company, and one of the 
oldest and most reliable in the country. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing them insurance at the lowest possible rates. Its Poli- 
cies are all non-forfeitable for their value after the third an- 
nual payment. SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SaMvUEL E. STOKES, Vice-Pres’t, H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Jas, WEIR Mason, Actuary. Henry AvstiE, Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


W. C. DUYCKINCK, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Railway, Machinists’ and Engineers’ 
Supplies. 


50 and 52 John Street, 
P. O. Box 4101. NEW YORK. 





PricE 10 CENTS PER Copy. 





tHE PENNSYLVANiA RAILROAD 


IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in the 
Mississippi Valley, 

Through trains are run over its lines between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East ; and 
Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West and Southwest. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the American 


Continent. 


Its main lines are laid with a Double Track of Steel Rails, 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, 
and prevents annoyance from dust. Ajl bridges are of iron or 
stone, constructed on the best-known principles for safety and 
durability. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BUNS THE MOST 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 


Its engines are models of mechanical excellence, and its 
passenger cars are unequalled for comfort, elegance, and 
strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided at 
all essential points, which, from their excellence of manage- 
ment and reasonable charges, have become the model estab- 
lishments of their kind. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYES 


STRICT COURTESY and POLITENESS, 


In their intercourse with the public, and uses every effort to 
— the comfort and contribute to the enjoyment of its pa- 
rons. 


BLOWING ENGINE 
FOR SALE. 


One horizontal Blowing Engine, with vertical blowing cylin- 





ders. Steam cylinder, 25 in, diameter by 60 in. stroke ; two 
blowing cylinders, 72 in. diameter by 60 in. stroke. The en- 
gine is geared so that the steam piston makes two revolutions 
for one of the blowing cylinders. The engine was formerly 
used at the Durham Iron Works, Riegelsville, Pa., to blow an 
anthracite furnace 55 ft. high by 15 ft. bosh. The furnace 
having been rebuilt of much larger dimensions, the old ea. 
Address, 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 
NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, 


HENRY A. RILEY, 
ATTORNEY 


AND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 
a1 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


gine will be sold at a low price. 





Room 59. 
Jollections promptly made in all parte of the United States. 
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saieraoemtce™ QS NIAGARA STEAM-PUMP WORKS, | 


Compact! Simple! Durable ! 


MANUFACTORY, 23 ADAMS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MINING PUMPS A SPECIALTY. 


HAND LEVER ESTABLISHED 1862. 
THESE PUMPS HAVE TAKEN 


FIRST PREMIUMS, 


On Practical Tests at Various 


RABwIiBiTiIioONs 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 
CHARLES B. HARDICK, Manufacturer, 


No. 23 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE EARLE PATENT! 


STEAM PUMPS. | KNOWLES | 
im STEAM PUMP WORKS’ 
| 92 & 94 Liberty St.New York. 


MINING PUMPS 
FOR HEAVY LIFTS AND BAD WATER 
A SPECIALITY. 





ee 


4 On 
ra 4 , 
ret a 





a—- Above cut illustrates our special Mining Pump with | 


Simplest Mechanism. 
Createst Efficiency. 


pa/ent removable cylinder. Send for illustrated catalogue. = 
CEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO, | = ADAPTED FOR EVERY POSSIBLE USE. | 


NEW YORK, Extensive Varieties for Specific Purposes. | 

1 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. | Awarded Highest Premium at every Exhibition —Vienna 

Weltausstellung, Paris Exposition, American Institute, N. Y., 

See ne pn ee | Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, Maryland Institute Fair, 
| Baltimore, Xc., Xe. 

Additional improvements for 1875.—A new feature not ob- | 
tained in any other pump is a Changeable Lining, or false cylin- | 
der of gun metal in the pump cylinder, which can be changed | 
in five minutes, without disturbing any connections, thus mak- | 
ing a practically indestructible pump. Send for circulars. 


; | THE NORWALK TRON WORKS Co., South Norwalk, Conn, 
eS a ere | 


_PAT. Peheh e tA DECEMBER 20,1870 — 








Bota To TTI ONLY TS 


HYDRAULIC WORKS. PO ats Pr: hae 
MANUFACTORY. Cada oa NT ED AND 


| we TTofel © 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. aa ele ee 
| j 
Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, © i | ie J yy R E 
| densing or Non-condensing ; Air and Circulating Pumps, for { ae 
| Marine Engines ; Blowing Engines ; Vacuum Pumps, Sté ation- ih Le) 4 a i od 
a) 4 a ae 82 s ere 


ary and Portable Steam Fire “Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 


a 





Wrecking Pumps, 
MINING PUMPS 
Water Meters, Oil Meters ; Water Pressure Engines. Steam CARTER, ALLEN & CO., 


and Gas Pipes, Valves, fittings, etc. Iron and Brass Castings, 


H. R. WORTHINGTON, TAMAQUA IRON WORKS, 


239 Broadway, New York. 





“COMBINING SIMPLICITY AND DURABILITY TO A] 
REMARKABLE DEGREE.ITS PARTS ARE EASY OF ACCESS 
OMe ey hte ne Veo Coa 
--> STEAM PUMPS ARE USED <---: 


BUILDERS OF FURNACES, ROLLING MILLS, 
Pao Wor a pee 


AND 
MANUFACTURER: AND PROPRIETOR, | — - 
43 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. Mining Machinery, 
~>CARRS POSITIVE CIRCULATINC< - 


i ST EAM 2 at ADI AT OR . - . - ——— e MACHINERY FOR COAL AND ORE WASHING 

ao WINDING ENGINES OF THE MOST IMPROVED 
| Manufeetered TYPE, for Shafts, Slopes, Planes, &c., 

Allen & Barton’s Patent Duplex Steam Pumps, 
Sheaves for Wire Rope Transmission, 
CRANE BROS. : 
| Cornish Pumps of the Largest Capacity, 
MFG. CO., BOILERS OF ALL KINDS, 


Chicago. ae and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery f-- 
: —_— | nished 


Good Work and Reasonable Prices. 


TAMAQDA, PENN., 











J. S. MUNDY, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIS 


ait Tae Tm atl tid ha opannemmementaamnan! 


Parr eMUaauamelio |/MPROVED PATENT FRICTION HOISTING, SHAPLEY STEAM ENGINE. 





SN Tey: GLAS AND Fa PUMPING AND MINING ENGINES BEST AND CHEAPEST, SIMPLE, COMPACT DURABLE, 
) pri pe i Tol=3 a (FROM 5 £0 60 HORSE POWER), ECONOMICAL, 

Rha leat AND GAS ee aah Machinery of all Kinds, Steam Boilers, Ete. oe i P a 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARe® PRICELISTS| No. 7 R. R. Avenue, Newark, N. J. mht gr 


20 Cortland Street, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, Agents for Clark’s Multiple Pressure Blower, 
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= STEPHEN R. KROM, — "PLANS FURNISHED 
Concentrators. MECHANICA T, ENGINEER. wn 


Revolving Screens. 


Elevators. MANUFACTURER OF MACHINERY FOR Ore Dressing Works. 


| eailcyeana being. = CRUSHING, SCREENING, AND CONCENTRATION OF ORES, 


Laboratory Crushers. 


eRe 
































Laboratory Concentrators, For Pamphlets and information, address: S. R. KROM. 206 Fidridge St.. New York. 
THE GREAT NEED SUPPLIED. JOHN ROBERTSON & CO., | 
“A simple, safe, durable, and TUBAL CAIN IRON WORKS, 
economical motor of small size,” Manufacturers of 
was the need. LEAD PIPE MACHINERY. 
The Baxter Steam Engine,| - gydraulic Presses for all Purposes a Specialty. 
From two to ten Horse Power, 127, 129 and 131 Water 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
made by —_ — = - os * : 2 : 
COL1T’S ARMS COMPANY, . S a 7 
by special tools and machines, so M hin th | li D t| 
that all parts can be exactly dupli- at ry Wi ll lit rical 
cated, js the supply. 
Over 1,000 are Feo in daily | 7 aren 
pe use, and the demand is increasing. 
e Seaman of ordinary intelligence | META LIN E. 
3 can set them up and run them. ' 
They are the most economical en- | 
oe Raga pr ong en MACHINERY METALINED AND METAL 
Power per day of ten hours, other INE FURNISHED TO MACHINE 
eee ee BUILDERS. 
Engine ready for use. For circulars, with price list and _ 
testimonials, address No oil or attention required. Runs with Jittle or “ 
W M. D. R | J SSK Lads wear. No dirt or danger from fire. No damage to 
goods in process of manufacture. Years in use by 
Office of the BAXTER STEAM-ENGINE CO., st iaiapsida slain iti nai siti iin 
18 Park Place, New York. machinery to be metalined. | B. F. STURTEVANT’S 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, AMERICAN METALINE COMPANY, PATENT IMPROVED 
COLUMBIA IRON WORKS, | 61 Warren Street, 


25 to 39 Adams Street, Brookivn, N. Y., E a New York. PRESSURE BLOWER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF a —— ———————— - ~ : . FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES, 


Improved Steam Eng ines Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Patent Improved Fan 


ee Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ic . < Pp B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 
: Hydraulic Presses. HARTFORD 


T H E 
Also, Hydrostatic Oil Presses for Cotton and Linseed Oil, 
and Wrecking Machinery, Brase and Iron Castings of every STEAM BOILER BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL 


descz:ption. : COMPANY, 


The Root Safety Boiler,| etn & Insane | eremmune. man 


Continue to manufacture the only reliable and economical 











ee M Pp A N ¥ Rock Drill yetinvented. Send for our pamphlets giving certi- 
OVER 1,200 IN USE. r ficates of use in all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The distinctive claims presented by this Boiler are Safety W. B. FRANKLIN,.¥. Pres’t J. M. ALLEN, Pres’ We give below an extract from the affidavit of WALTER SHAN~ 
from Destructive Explosion, utmost Durability, highest : 1 a : L Ly, Contractor at Hoosac Tunnel, used in our suit now pend 
Economy, and greatest facility for Enlarging, Cleaning and J. B. PIERCE. See’y, 5 , 3 
Repairing. ing against the Ingersoll Drill for infringement : 

495 For Illustrated Catalogue, address ‘“« The cost of repairs of the Burleigh Drill is, in my opinion, 

* reasonable, the simplicity of the construction of the machine 

Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Com pany tending to keep down the cost of repairs and renewals. I have 
: ascaiae > ee ——— | had a machine work for three months without needing repairs, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. IMPROVED PORTABLE and in that time it drilled the same as a hole a mile long and 


: o inches diameter.”’ 
Pipe and Bolt Threader and Cutter. | °° a 

c We can multiply evidence as to the efficiency and economy 
an oe cee stn of this machine over all others ; the insignificant cost of re- 
also Taps, Nuts and Centers, | pairs being its particular advantage. 
work ready for e. 
bese bay ~ A oe oan New York Office, 115 Liberty street. 
ease with the Dies furnished een. 
with the machine. No work 
spoiled by splitting. Requires 
no skilled labor. A boy can 
run it. All parts inter- 
changeable, 

For Sale by 
Redfield, Bowen & Walworth 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; McHenry & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Bull & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Love- : 
grove & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Keuter & Mallory, Baltimore, 
” Md. ; Newell & Fowler, Boston, Mass. ; Rahm & Hunter 

20.CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE. Richmond, Va.; and Joshua Hendy, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Pulsometer. 


The simplest, most durable’ and 
effective Steam Pump now in use. Will 
pump gritty or muddy water without 
wear ori jury toits parts. It cannot 
get out of order. 

BRANCH DEPOT: 
Ma 104 Sudbury street, Boston. 
BE 1327 Market street, Phiiadelphia. 
59 Wells street, Chicago. 
South Western Exposition, New Orleans. 
811 and 813 North Second street. St. Louis 


C. HENRY HALL, & (o,, 








Address, JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, Manufacturers, 
Trenton, N. J., or 117 Liberty street, New York. 

N. B.—Wheels and Rope for conveying power long distances, 
Send for Pamphlet and Circular. 





$$$ 


| Send for Circular. Address, j Passenger and Freight 
Machiner Empire Manufacturing Company, : a 
a Yok ean, NEW YORK, KLEVATORS 
f wine as ron ioe Prt a oe 
gis | g CRANE BROS BARR’S BLLIPTIC Address, 
, >  _ ‘ ~ 





OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
i ee) 348 Broadway, New York. 





MFG. CO., se 


Chicago. 





H. A. ROCERS, 


Importer and Dealer in 


HILLARD & HOLLAND 


ss Railway and Machinists’ Supplies, 
Glass Oilers and Self-Lubricators, Water- Steam camber 16, Trap. | a John street, New —_ 


Gauges, Fittings for Steam, Water = x a FOR Ba . 
i atus, Plain an For draining the water of condensation from Steam Pipes | S¢yurtevant’s owers, Judson’s au 
oe — ht Iron Pipe “Relive ane Pickering’s Governors, A. G. Coe’s 
a ie = os g a De. Send for a circular. IRICHARDS & PIKE screw Wrenches. 
62 and 64 Cold Street, New York. Engineers and General Machinists, Boiler Felting, Steam Pumps, and Supplies generally. 
J. 1. Hituarp , T. Houtax. Agents wanted. 205 Ledger Place, Philadelphia. Send sor Prices. 
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“<GIFFARD’S INJECTOR” BOILER FEEDER—Sellers’ New | Improvements. 
New Patterns, Simple, Effective. 


No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6, No. 7. No. & No. 10. 
10 H. P. 25 Hi. P. 45 HLT. 70 H. P. 100 H. P. 140 H. P. 190 H. P, 275 H. P. 
$is. $25. $35. $45 $55. $65. $75. $95. 


WM.SELLERS & CO., Philadelphia 


Send for circular giving particulars. 


New York Wcosnemalinansasstc 93 sahenty Street. 


"The Colona Springs Mining Agency,” Colorado Territory, 


Have now in hand for Sale the tollowing Properties, with a number of smaller price, ranging from $10,000 























THE IRON-MASTERS’ 
LABORATORY. 


Exclusively for the Analysis of Ores of Iron, 
Pig and Manufactured Iron, Steels, Lime- 
stone, Clays, Slags and Coal for Prac- 
tical Metallurgical Purposes. 

No. 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

J. BLODGET BRITTON. 





This Laboratory was established in 1866, at the instance of 
a number of practical Ironmasters, expressly to afford prompt 


| and reliable information upon the chemical composition of 


the substances above mentioned, for smelting and refining 
purposes. The object being tc make it at once a convenient, 
practically useful, and comparatively inexpensive adjunct to 
the Furnace, Forge and Rolling Mill. 


CHARGES TO IRON WORKS. 


For determining the per cent. of pure Iron in an ordi- 
Ueksknes .~<05s 5 shes edpbntoucseesse.eekeeos $4 00 
For the per cent, of Pure Iron, Sulphur and Phosphorus 
BM. BO.c000 000 secccecceveccasceccessscccescces -eeee £2 50 
For each additional constituent of usual occurrence,.... 1 50 
For those of unusual occurrence or difficult to deter- 
mine, the charge must necessarily depend upon cir- 
cumstances. 
For determining the per cent. of Sulphur and Phos- 





























down. _Daily additions made to the list : 
NAME | LOCALITY. | ASSAYS. PRICE. 
= _— ee 
Silver Wing, covering a group of ro todeelaroks District, San Juan.............. | $130 tO $2,800 
Silver per ton. $1,000,000 
Humboldt and Virginia.,............. ee... ons castissecebwsons sete $300 to $2,200 | 
Silver. 250 Ovo 
et RO Bits BR iss cess ivcciveveccnsend Grand Island District, Boulder “a $300 tO $2,000 
Silver. 200 000 
*“ Fourth of ——" Sese se rercecossseccccs - a ” me *S sespeces 65 feet wide. 100,000 
Usceola.,. Sa bpanesice ...|Sunsbine, Gold Hill District............ $625 to £5,000 
Gold. 100,000 
Gertrude and Legal Tender.......... Mount Lincoln........-ceeeeseeeeseeees $300 to $3,000 | 
Silver. 25,000 
Grand View Tunnel and Mill iN aiee a 00 2060es eseeceseoeselsbeccceceoscs eves 25,000 
RN pass kkhhen nk sa<u es c00eececenes eesennses Demaialene...s.000000 veseescess Senos cese $100 to $600 | 
Gold. 25,000 
PM GcrcCutehebbkkeubeneeennsbakbandcccnnee Grand Island District........cecsesecce- $80 to $400 
Silver. 12,000 
PEMOREMBOOM, 005. ccceresscvesesccves onscesf Mount Linooln . $40 to $5,000 is 
Gold and Silver. 10,000 
Northinerm Bight ........000rssecccccccccee - - . $25 to $1.500 
’ Silver. 10,000 
PR iaveunnkh on ics senibu ceuieas baskek DD innckes suse ueeneseendes dooce $80 to $600 
Gold. 10,000 
re -+ee+-|Horseshoe District, Park Co.,.......... $150 to $272 
Silver—rg per 
eent. Copper. | 20,0Cc0 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. ADDRESS : 
EDWARD COPLEY, MANAGER, 


Colorado Springs. 


Aa CY ae 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 
AT PARIS & VIENNA. 


THOUSANDS IN USE BOTH 


HINTHIS COUNTRY & EUROPE. 


Bea aE ALU Crete Mee 
SAVES. HALFs12POWER useo ov FAN 


PH.&FM.ROOTS MFRS.CONNERSVILLE IND. 
S.S.TOWNSEND 3I.LIBERTY ST.N.Y. GEN AGT. 





IRON SHIP-BUILDING. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER IRON SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINE WORKS, 
CHESTER, DELAWARE CO., PA., 


Situated on the Delaware River, fourteen miles below Philadelphia, contains twenty-three acres, with a river front of 
twelve hundred feet. Is completely equipped for building Iron or Wooden Vessels, Engines, Boilers, Propeller Wheels, and 
Machinery of every description. Address all communications to 


“THE DELAWARE RIVER IRON SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINE WORKS,” CHESTER, PA. 
JOHN ROACH, Pres. WM. PARKER, Treas. JOHN B. ROACH, Jr., Sec. 


WM. ROWLAND, Supt. of Joiner ee 
IRON. 


’ BURDEN’S BEST . 
BURDEN’S “H. B. & S.” 
ASSORTMENI OF THESE SUPERIOR BRANDS OF AMERICAN IRON, IN LOTS TO SUIT, 








A FULL 


FOR SALE BY 


WHITMORE & CO., 
263, 365 and 367 Greenwich Street, New York. 





SIN ee ID PEIN. kuvdcedcabeseeos. scseeus. cpeee 14 00 
For each additional constituent of usual occurrence.. 6 oo 
For the per cent. of Carbonate of an and insoluble 

Siliciaus Matter in a Limestome.. ce .coces coccvcccccs 10 00 
For each‘additional constituent. ...........-  seeccecees 2 00 
For et per cent. of Water, Volatile Combustible Matter, 

fixed Carbon, and Ash in Coal..... 12 50 


For determining the constituents of a “Clay, Slag, Coke, 
or of an Ash of Coal, the charges will correspond with 
those for the constituents of an ore. 

For a written opinion or letter of instruction the charge 
must necessarily depend upon circumstances. 

Printed instructions for obtaining proper average sam- 
ples for analysis furnished upon application. 


IRON AND COAL PROPERTIES. 


Examined and Reported upon for Practical Pur- 
poses, by Experienced and Thoroughly Compe- 
tent Mining Engineers and Experts. 


RIEHLE BROS 


650 NORTH NINTH ST., PHILADEPHIA, 
New York, 93 Liberty St. : PrrrsBurGH SToRE, 285 Liberty St. 


CALES 


New Style Testing Machines. 


The Celebrated Stock House Scale—all sizes. 
Railroad Track Scales. Patented First Power Lever Wagon 
Scale—for Coal Dealers. Parallel Crane Beams and Mortising 
Machines. Hydraulic Jacks. 


BUY ONLY fis’ 








iv 


Iron Lever 








THE BEST AND MOST hse patna 


HOWES 





Miners’, Goal and Rail Road Track 


SCALES, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES. 


PACE & CO., 


3 Park Place, New York. 


HELLER & BRIGHTLY, Engineering and Surveying in 
struments, 33 N. Seventh Si., Philadelphia. «RADE MAR, 


Without decre: asing size of any part of our ‘ En- 
gineers’ Transit" we have reduced the weight one- 





half. An ordinary Transit Telescope maguifies from 
10 to 12 diameters, our new Transit Telescope (length 
10:4 inches, shows objects erect and not inverted) 
maguifies 28 diameters and will read time on a watch- 
dial at 983 feet. For description of our new Mining 
Transit (weight 5% Ibs.) and Plummet Lamp, see Van 
Nostrand’s Engineering Mugazine, June, 1873. 
Extract from report of Committe? of Civ. Engs. ap- 
pointed by Franklin Inst. toexar) ne H. & B.’s new 
Transit (Dec. 1871}: “It exhibits several novelties 
of construction which, iu the opinion of the commit- 
tee, render it superior to those now in use, and in its 





| opinion the deviations which they have made from the 
| eommon styles of Transit are decided improvements.” 
Jous C. Traut ritz, Chairman. 


id 
Coun ar 
Rescrip ave and Uiustrated Pri « List sent Post-paid, on Applicaton 
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Comstock’s Fate. 
A sap story is revived in the following letter of a veteran miner and pros- 
pector to the Pioche, Nev., Record. We know Mr. Bareson personally, and 
have no doubt of the accuracy of his version. 


ProcuE, July 17, 1875. 

Editor Record: The communications in reference to the probable fate of 
Henry Comstocsr, of Washoe fame, are surprising in view of the uncertainty 
expressed concerning the death of one, whose name will grace the lists of im- 
mortality when those of statesmen now famous will slumber in oblivion. 

To be brief in my statement. During the Summer of 1870, an expedition, 
consisting of about one hundred and fifty men, started from Denver, the object 
being the exploration of the Black Hills. With that expedition went Henry 
Comstock, then fresh from a prospecting tour in New Mexico. 

The expedition proved barren of results, and the party disbanded in Mon- 
tuna. A majority of those composing it returned to Colorado and their haunts 
along the line of the U. P. RR. Others scattered through Montana, Comstock 
remaining in Bozeman. The great prospector here gave evidence of the hypo- 
chondria ascribed to him by familiar acquaintances years before ; a condition 
created by brooding over lost opportunities and contrasting them with present 
destitution. 

During his aberrations he informed a young man named HoLpEn that he medi- 
tated suicide, and a few hours after a pistol-shot was heard in his cabin and 
Henry Comstock, still clinching the instrument of his destruction, squalid, 
wretched, unmourned, unnoticed and almost unknown, had terminated his ex- 
traordinary but ill-starred career. Joun A. BarEson. 

The contrast between the miserable end of Comstock, and the splendid his- 
tory of the industry gathered around the lode which bears his name, is proyo- 
cative of reflection. It is a fact that most of the Western prospectors spend 
their time and waste their health in chasing one phantom after another, or in 
grasping substantial fortune only to let it go again, and die at last in poverty. 
Their restless, reckless lives, half deprivation, half dissipation, full of tremen- 
dous energy, endurance of hardship, heroisms of friendship, perils of treachery— 
savage and civilized—could scarcely reach, according to the laws of physical and 
social nature, a different end. x 


Pretty Hot Mining. 

Everyone knows that, as a rule, the temperature increases 1° Fah. for, say, 
every 60 feet in depth which we penetrate ; but as every working place ina mine 
must be ventilated to some degree, the air currents carry off the heat, and it is ex- 
ceedingly rare thata temperature of 100 degrees is found. (In one of the London 
papers we find it stated that in driving the connecting level between the Gould & 
Curry and Best & Belcher mines, on the Comstock lode, ‘‘ the work has pro- 
gressed very slowly, as the heat was so intense that it required three or four men to 
swing a pick, and even then they became exhausted in afew minutes, The 
thermometer stood 115°”. 


We have seen it pretty hot underground, but we can’t say we ever got into a} 


place where it took ‘‘ three or four men to swing a pick,” and if this be so at a 
depth of 1,700 feet, what number will it take ‘‘ to swing a”pick” at 4,000 feet, to 
which depth some of the Comstock mines are now sinking. For if we assume 
the heat of the rocks to be 65° at 100 feet from the surface, and only 115° at 1700 
feet--and the rocks should be hotter than the air—then the rate of 1° for 32 feet, 
which results from these figures, would give a temperature of 221° at 4,000 feet. 
But perhaps the mathematicians who ‘ estimate” so elaborately the profits that 
some of those silver mines are going to make can figure up how many men it will 
take “to swing a pick” at a temperature a little above the boiling point of water. 


Mr. Gowen’s Argument. 

Tue address of FRANKLIN B. Gowen, Esq., the President of the Reading Rail- 
road Company and the Coal and Iron Company connected with it, before a Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Legislature, charged with the investigation of the 
affairs of those corporations, is published this week in full in our columns. It 
will repay in many respects a careful perusal. 
vical argument, it has seldom been surpassed. It has the strength which 
comes from masterly clearness in the arrangement and presentation of facts. 


What used to be said of the forensic efforts of DaAnreL Wessrer, that he won 


his cases by simply stating them, would be applicable to this address, The 
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As a piece of closely-knit lo- , 


story of the plans and performances of the companies which Mr. Gowen repre- 
sents is told with a force and a skill that make it both intelligible and fascinat- 
ing, even to the non-professional or uninformed reader. Besides this, the ad- 
dress is a model of rhetorical form, abounding in polished satire of a high 
order, and rising occasionally to unaffected (but not ineffective) eloquence. 

Se far as the charges against Mr. GowEn’s companies are concerned, it is evi- 
dent that he disposes of them thoroughly. In fact, the investigation itself had 
left little of the original complaints, having been transformed, in the most ludi- 
crous manner, into a very damaging exposure of the accusing parties. Mr, 
GowWEN is not slow to perceive and to make terrible use, with merciless good- 
nature, of the awkward plight into which his adversaries have fallen. He not 


, only has carried the war into Africa, but he blows his victorious trumpet all 


over the conquered Carthaginian territory. More serious still is the assault he 
makes upon the ringleaders in the labor troubles, and the local officials whom 


| they virtually appoint and control. His words 6f hearty indignation on the 


political and industrial tyranny which has flourished in the anthracite region 


| are well-deserved and well-aimed, and will wake, we trust, some echoes that will 
' not be allowed to die away unheard. 
Gold and Silver Stocks ........seseesees 174 | 


The sum of the whole matter thus far appears to be this. The Reading Rail- 
| yoad and its related Coal and Iron Company possess certain enormous privileges, 
| which the present constitution of Pennsylvania forbids the Legislature to grant. 
| By granting such privileges formerly, and then suddenly shutting the door upon 
| them, the people of Pennsylvania have really conferred upon a few companies 
| monopolies of the most dangerous and odious kind. This was done by dema- 
gogues under the cry of anti-monopoly! It is of a piece with the late notorious 
Congressional ‘‘ salary-grab,” when Congress, at one session, raised the salaries 
| of its members, somewhat ante-dating the increase, and at the next session re- 
| duced the salaries again, thus making a real “ grab” out of what might have 

been a defensible and legitimate increase of wages. In like manner, certain 
transportation companies received certain grants of powers from the Legislature 
, of Pennsylvania, which might in themselves be either beneficial or perilous to 
| the public interest. If they carried the seed of monopoly in them, the obvious 
| remedy was a general law, throwing open similar grants, under proper safe- 
| guards, to all parties. To stop short after permitting three or four great consoli- 
| dations, and say virtuously, ‘‘ Now we'll have no more seeds of monopoly,” was 


to force into full-blosomed monopoly the seeds already planted. 


| Well, Mr. Gowen being at the head of a great monopoly, must expect to be 
| periodically investigated. That is really the only safeguard left to the people — 

and a rather shaky one it is, if the nature of ordinary legislative investigations 
| be considered. He has taken his overhauling like a man, and the committee, on 
| the evidence before them, can certainly bring in no other verdict than this : 
that Mr. GowEN, whatever may be the harmful possibilities of the power which 
| he wields, has administered it thus far in such a way as to benefit the industry 
of the coal-regions, favor the manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania, and de- 
liver the private consumers of coal from the extortions of middlemen. Like the 
Great Emperor, he may meditate absolute despotism; but meanwhile he delivers 
the land from robber barons whose castles (now called coal-yards) nestle along 
the ways of commercial transportation. 

Mr. Gowen might have said more than he does, in favor of the policy of large 
ownerships in the coal regions. The greatest economical evil incident to the 
small proprietorship, and especially to the operations under lease, is the enor- 
mous waste of coal by the employment of reckless methods of extraction and 
by the robbing of the most easily worked, or immediately profitable, seams, to 
the ruin of overlying ones. When the American Institute of Mining Engin- 
eers, many of the members of which are practically experienced as coal opera- 
tors, began, some years ago, to discuss this important question of the enor- 
mous waste of anthracite coal, one of the first things made plain by the debates 
| in that body was the fact that the chief hope of putting a stop to the destruction 
! of 60 per cent. of the country’s wealth for utilizing the other 40 per ecent., lay 
(in the consolidation of the titles to coal lands in the hands of large and wealthy 
operators, whose interest would be in true and permanent economy, and whose 
intelligence could lead them to examine with candor all propositions looking in 
that direction. In the acquisition of 90,000 acres of anthracite lands, in the 
sinking of the great shafts near Pottsville, and in the general system which it 
| is extending and perfecting throughout its wide domain, the Reading Company 
is already giving promise of making good these anticipations of benefit. 

Such enormous concentrations of wealth and power are indeed to be regarded 
in any country, and particularly under political institutions like ours, with 
much apprehension. They certainly are extremely liable to abuse; and we 
look in vain for an adequate check to their possible encroachments upon the 
freedom of trade and the administration of justice. But it is a good old Eng- 
lish habit, which we would do well, perhaps, to imitate, not to worry greatly 
over abuses until they actually take place. In this instaace, it is clear enough 
that nothing of the sort has taken place under the management of Mr. Gowen. 
The record of his two companies is a splendid one in every particular. 

But if actual, not hypothetical and anticipated, abuses require immediate 
reform, certainly there is sharp work for the Legislature of Pennsylvania in the 
condition of things which Mr Gowen sets forth so clearly in the strong para- 
graphs of his address, driven home and clenched by the catalogue of outrages 
at its close. Will the committee do its duty to the Legislature, and will the 
Legislature do its duty to the public in this matter? Exposing tyrannous mon- 
| opolies is a good thing. Now let us have light thrown on the monopoly of 
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labor which it was attempted to found on a policy which bore so largely murder 

and arson, as its fruit. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, the immediate antagonists of 
Mr. GowEn must be ready to adopt the outcry of Stn ANDREW AGUECHEEK : “An 
I had known he was so cunning of fence, I had seen him damned ere I had 
challenged him !” % 
ee NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Practicat TREATISE ON Coan Mininc. By Gzorce G. Annee, F. G, &., 
Mining, Civil Engineer, etc. E. &. F. N. Spon, London, and 446 Broome 
street, New York. Price, each part, $2 50; to be completed in 12 monthly 
parts. 

Tuovcx England mines as much coal as all the rest of the world, its literature 
on the important subject of coal mining has always been lamentably deficient. 
For many years, English mining engineers were nearly all so-called ‘‘ practical 
men,” which meant that they had no scientific attainments, and their work was 
generally looked upon by educated foreign engineers as ‘‘ wasteful” and ex- 
pensive. It istrue, we had even then some valuable little books on mining, 
such, for example, as Joan HEapey’s treatise on coal mining; and an immense 
amount of valuable information was published in the parliamentary blue books, 
reports of committees appointed to examine into the causes of accidents in coal 
mines, reports of inspectors of mines, etc., but there has never been published, 
in the English language, any treatise on mining that could at all compare with 
those of Comprs, Burat, or Ponson in French; Lorrner and Serwow, and others, 





in German. 

It istrue, W. W. Smyrue’s little book on coal and coal mining is an interest- 
ing elementary work; butit is no treatise on the subject. And as for the 
enormous volume, ‘* Greenwell’s Practical Treatise on Mine Engineering,” it con- 
tains less information than could very easily be put in a pamphlet, and is 
unworthy of its high-sounding title. 

We can, therefore, welcome a new book on this important subject, and espe- 
cially, as it promises to be really a valuable work. We refer to ‘‘A Practical 
Treatise on Coal Mining,” by Grorce G. ANDRE. 

This book is being brought out in twelve monthly parts, four of which have 
already appeared, and treat of the following subjects : 


III. Searching for Coal. 


EI. Practical Geology. ng | 
IV. Shaft Sinking. 


II. Coal: Its Mode of Occurrence. 
The succeeding numbers will treat of : 


V. Driving of holes, or narrow work. XI. Ventilation. 


VI. Systems of working. XII. Incidental Operations. 
VII. Getting the Coal. XIII. Surface work. 
VIII. Haulage. XIV. Management and Accounts. | 
IX. Winding. | XV. Characteristics of the coal fields 
X. Drainage. of Great Britain and America. 


The work is very handsomely printed in royal 4to. Each part contains 48 
pages, and 6 fine plates. 

The book seems to be based largely on French works of the same class, and 
in the four parts already out, is certainly the most complete work of the kind in 
English, and generally well up with the present state of mining knowledge. We 
note, however, some exceptions; as, for example, where Mr. ANDRE tells us 
gravely, that ‘the seams of anthracite are the lowest in geological order, and 
they owe their distinctive character to their position.” And again, ‘Semi- 
bituminous coal oceurs next above anthracite in geological order.” ‘* Bitumin- 
ous seams occupy a higher position in the series,” and ‘gaseous coals occupy 
the highest geological position, some of them occurring in formations more re- 
cent than those of the Carbon Period.” Now, these conclusions are wholly un- 
warranted. We have the same bed of coal in one portion of Pennsylvania a 
hard anthracite, in another, a soft, ‘‘free-burning anthracite,” then a semi- 
bituminous, and, finally, a true bituminous coal. There can be no question as 
to the fact that these several varieties of coal are of the same geological age, and, 
in fact, it is by no means true that in the same field the lowest bed is always 
the hardest anthracite. The hardness of the coal appears to be due to a greater 
or less intensity of metamorphic action, and these forces show themselves in the 
more or less contorted and disturbed condition of the strata. The hardest an- 
thracites are found in the regions where the rocks have been most disturbed, 
and the free-burning coals of the same age lie in regular horizontal, or nearly 
horizontal, beds. 

In the chapter on boring and searching for coal there will be found many 
useful suggestions; and, indeed, the book is one which every mining engineer 
should have. We shall review each part as it comes out, and thus give our 
readers some idea of the scope and value of the work, though we have no doubt 
all who are interested in the subject will procure the work itself. 

The publishers’ address is given above. 


DETERMINATION OF MINERALS BY THE Biow-Prpe. By Dr. C. W.C. Fucus. Trans; 
lated by T. W. Dansy. Forsale by D. Van Nostranp, New York. Price, $2.50. 


This is a very convenient little treatise on the determination of minerals, 
and is especially well arranged, being interleaved with blank paper, on which 
notes of determinations, etc., can be conveniently recorded. 

Evropgan Licut-Hovsr Systems. Report made to the United States Government 
by Major Gro, H. Exsiot, U. 8. A. Published by D. Van Nostranp, New 
York. Price, $s. 

This valuable book is illustrated by fifty-one engravings and thirty-one 
wood-cuts, and is one of the most complete treatises on an important subjec 








that has: been prepared by the Government. A marginal index adds to its 
convenience for reference, 

In summarizing his preliminary report, which forms a preface to the 
complete work, the author says: ‘‘ While the British and French systems 
are necessarily very much like our own, I saw many details of construction 
and administration which we can adopt to advantage, while there are many in 
which we excel. Our shore fog-signals, particularly, are vastly superior both 
in number and power. They are in advance of us in using both the gas and 
electric lights in positions of special importance ; in the use of horizontal 
condensing prisms for certain localities ; in the character of their lamps; in 
the use of fog-signals in light-ships ; in their light-ships with revolving lights, 





and, more than all, in the character of their keepers, who are in service, , 


during good behaviour, until death or superannuation, who are promoted for 
merit, and whose lives are insured by the Government for the benefit of their 
families.” 


Notes on Buripine Construction, arranged to meet the Requirements of the Syllabus ° 


of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, , 
South Kensington. Part I, Elementary Course. For sale by J. B. Lipprn-- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a most useful elementary book, and will commend itself as & 
text-book for our engineering schools, architects, builders, and engineers, 
The following chapter-headings will give some idea of the scope of the wouk : 


Walling and Arches. Floors. Slating. 
Brickwork. Partitions. Plumbexzs” Work. 
Masonry. Timber Roofs. Cast Iren Girders, ete. 


Tron Roofs. 

The Parts II. and III. will contain more advanced instruction on the same 
subjects, and ‘‘on the nature of the stresses to which the different parts of 
simple structures are subjected ; the nature, application, etc., of materials used 
in buildings, and notes on foundations, scaffolding, travellers, etc. 


Carpentry. Joinery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Cost of removing Cinder from Furnaces.—* M. P. J.,” of Pottstown, asks;, 
‘* What is the average cost of removing cinder from the furnaces in the Schuyl- 
kill and Lehigh regions ?” 


Will some of our furnace-men answer the question through our columns ? 

“* Miner,” of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio, asks, ‘* Would you please inform 
me, through the columns of the ENGINEERING AND Minna Journat, how many 
cubic inches, in the solid or hill, make a bushel of coal? By car measure we have 
2,688 cubic inches in the bushel. 

‘** We have quite a difference of opinion as to how many bushels of coal there 
are in one acre in the solid; thickness of vein five feet. 

‘* Please inform if there is a standard law for the United States.” 

Our correspondent does not mention the weight of the ‘‘ bushel” of coal to 
which he refers. In many places it is 80 ]b., though at Pittsburgh it is but 
76 lb. We will assume it to be 80 lb., and assuming the coal has a specific 
gravity of 1:27-—of course, for any given coal the specific gravity should be 
determined—then the cubic foot “in the solid” will weigh 79-37 lb. (water 
weighing 62°5), and each square foot of area of a five-foot vein would contaim 
396°87 Ib., and each acre 396°87X43,560=17,287,657 I’b:, or 8,644 toms of 2,000 Ix 

This, of course, is not the amount of coal that an acre of a five-foot veim would 
yield, for we would have to deduct from it from 15 to 50 per cent. for pillars:and 
waste, according to the system of mining employed, the hardness of the coal, 
etc., and it is understood, also, that the five feet are all clean coal, free from slate 
or shale. 

According to the above calculation, a bushel of coal=8o lb., in the solid 
measures 1°01 cubic foot, while our correspondent informs us that when broken 
‘in the car” it measures 1°56 cubic foot. The space occupied by the broken 
coal will depend on the size to which it is broken; the smaller the pieces the 
greater the space occupied by a given weight. In railroad work it is usually 
estimated that one cubic yard of rock in the solid will make from 13 to 13 cubic 
yards of embankment. In coal, however, the fine may fill the spaces between 
the large lumps, and this difference is lessened. 

There can necessarily be no standard relation between the thickness of the 
coal and the tons per acre, since it will depend on the specific gravity of the 
coal. A very common rough estimate that is often used is 1,000 tons to the 
acre to the foot thickness of vein. This is, as we have seen, usually very far 
from the truth, but it is intended rather to represent the amount of coal that 
*‘ean be got” from an acre for each foot thickness of vein. 








The Negaunee Hematite Range, Michigan. 
By Jutius OrTHEY. 


Tue hard ore range of Lake Superior is well-known to every one interested in 
the iron business, but the hematite range is comparatively new, the explorations 
very limited and, therefore, not so thoroughly known except to those immedi- 
ately interested, and in some cases not even to’them. 

By a great many it is looked upon with contempt because the ore is hematite, 
which at best never yields over 45 per cent. of metallic iron; but itis my opinion, 
and that of others, that it will become of great importance on the revival of the 
iron trade. 

The first openings on this range have been made by the Jackson Iron Company 
and the McCombre Mining Company, on a tract of land immediately south of 
the village of Negaunee. The ore mined here is a blue, soft hematite containing 
about 42 per cent. of iron, relatively pure, with a good deal of magnesia, These 
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openings have been worked toa great extent and large quantities of ore have been | 
shipped, but since 1873 little or nothing has been done there. | 

The success of these mines induced Hon. E. Brerrune, of Negaunee, to lease 
a large tract of land from C. P. Harvey, which Mr. Brerrune re-leased, in par- 
cels of from 40 to 120 acres, to a great many parties, and a great many small mines | 
have been opened on these lots and some of them have been worked to a consid- | 
erable extent. The most important of these is the ‘‘ Rolling Mill Mine,” where | 
work is carried on on two distinct beds of hematite ore. The upper or western | 
bed, of about 50 feet in width, is a blue hematite yielding about 40 per cent. of | 
metallic iron; the lower or eastern openings are in a crystallized hard (very sili- | 
ceous-loking) hematite containing a great deal of manganese (Ir5 per cent., I be- 
lieve, ) which undoubtedly is the reason that this ore is constantly in demand, as | 
the company keeps from 25 to 50 men at work in the deposits Summer and | 
Winter—even now, while all the other works on the soft hematite have lain idle | 
since the Fall of 1873. 

This ore does not seem to be found in regular veins but only in deposits and 
nests of small extent, as it could not be found on the adjoining (the Himrod 
Iron Co.’s) location. This company (Himrod Iron Co.) have made extensive 
openings in a bed of dark-blue, soft hematite (the same as the western bed of 
the Rolling Mill Mine) and have taken out, and deposited in stockpile at the 
mine, a large amount of the ore, but only a very little of it (2,000 tons, I believe, ) 
has been shipped, as itis said the ore contains too much rock, thus yielding too 
little iron in the furnace. Ifsuch be the case, the ore would be almost valueless 
except for smelting on the premises, which is, I am told, forbidden. On a} 
thorough examination of the stockpile, the rock (if there is any) could not be dis- | 
tinguished, as it looks like the ore and has nearly the same specific gravity, 
therefore a better separation would be very difficult, if not impossible. The | 
ore bed itself is disturbed by narrow ledges of cloritic or talcose slate, from one | 
and a half to three feet wide, causing the miner a great deal of trouble; but these | 
fissures are so well defined that they can be easily taken down by themselves and | 
separated from the ore if ordinary care is taken, which it seems has not been | 
done on the Himrod location. Adjoining this is the Spurr and Calhoun lot, | 
where an opening has been made on a conglomeration of hematites. Good ore 
exists here only in small deposits. 

About one half mile east of this range is another range of bluffs, on which a | 
number of mines have been opened, some of which have been worked to a con- 
siderable extent. The most important on this range is the Greenbay Mine, 
from which several hundred thousand tons have been shipped. 

The formation in which these ores are found is the Greeenstone formation, | 
and volcanic eruptions have caused upheavals of this material, forming high 
bluffs, towering far above the neighboring country. These bluffs are almost a 
sure sign of the existence of a hematite ore-bed in close proximity. 

East of those Greenstone bluffs, on the range where the Rolling Mill Mine is 
located, the country is almost wholly niade up of iron ore of more or less value, as 
may be seen on the Himrod Iron Company’s location, where the explorations 
have been more extensive than on any other lot on this range. A cut at the 
base of the hill opened a bed of hard, fine grained ore, which, it is said, con- 
tains 40 per cent. of metallic iron, about 10 per cent. silica, and 17 per cent. of 
manganese. This would certainly make this ore very valuable, the more so as 
the ore-bed is very regular and very broad, as shown in the explorations 
of the H. I. Co., and Spurr & Calhoun Co.’s locations, a distance of 3 
mile ; but there is one feature in the construction of this ore-bed which pre- 
vents its being utilized. The ore is stratified, and between the layers of ore | 
are layers of other matter, principally jasper. 

The ore is so closely bound to the rock that a thorough separation is not only 
very difficult but impossible, therefore ore and rock will have to go to the 
furnace together. 

Can it be smelted? I believe so. I have seen ores of a similar composition 
go through a furnace which produced the very best kind of spiegeleisen. 
Attempts have been made by the former owner of this lot to have a trial made of 
this ore, but the lack of funds on his part prevented its being done. In the flat | 
near the base of the bluff, a shaft has been sunk into a bed of very good-looking, 
hard hematite of a coarse grain, and of a compact nature, promising well for the 
future of that range. 

All the mines on the ranges are connected either with the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway or with the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad 
by branch roads, the beds for which have been built by the mine owners, while | 
the railroad companies furnished ties and rails, as also the laying of same. At. 
present all the operations are suspended, except the Rolling Mill Mine, which | 
employs a small force, but on the revival of the iron trade, this ‘‘ Negaunee 








Hematite Range” must become of great importance on account of its manganese- | 
bearing ores. 


Notes. 


Pennsylvania Nickel Ore.—A quantity of nickel ore has been shipped from Bur- 
ket nickel-field, Somerset County, to the Dunbar furnaces, for a practical test. 


The Catasauqua Pa., Manufacturing Company are now making plate steel. 


~ Lehigh Shovel Company of that place use this steel, and pronounce it first- 
class. 


The Hazard Manufacturing Company of Wilkes-Barre has just filled an order 
for two wire ropes, one 2,000 and the other 1,800 feetlong. They were shipped to Vir- | 
ginia City, Nevada, this week, and are to be used for hoisting ore from a silver mine. | 
Wilkes-Barre Record. 


| 


Running Coal on the Ohio.—The late run of coal being a large one has caused | - 


a good deal of discussion in regard to when the largest run was made. Below will be | 
found all the runs that exceed six million of bushels for the past seven a The 
runs previous to the last one were made during the months designated. The late 
run was made in about two days and is undoubtedly the largest one that was ever | 
handled in the space of about forty-eight hours, and had the coal men not been in- | 


terrupted by the Smithfield street bridge it would have been handled in far less | f 














—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


time ; | 
1872, | ee -55447;000 | 
MAIO. 555 canese's 6,670,000 | January.... ..... 8,021,000 | - 1874. 
ET IS --6,224,000 | April. .......«2. 17,468,000 | January......... 8,748,000 | 
December... .. ...12,309,000 | June 20200000 05223,000 | FEDFUATY. ... «2 «¢8)578,000 
1870. : ee o0.++Q,520,000) Maren .2c 0.20 8,355,000 
OME 5c. .«+ 7,834,000 | October.... « 9,752,000} April...... pieieiaes +9, 143,000 | 
Re 6,527,000 1873. November ....... 7,848,000 
871. JORUATY <2. .000- 7,965,000 | December . ....,.10,849,000 | 
February......... -6,857,000 | February...... +  «73995,000 1875. | 
MR < cccnani E3;494,000)} DIATOD 5 o.40.0:000000 8,783,000 | March....... » .~ITI,280,000 | 
May....... + eee. 8,267,000 } April.......+.2+.+8,036,000 | April 
November........ 6,002,000} July..e....eseeees 6,420,000 | July............ eer 


Pactey + + ++00+027)710,000 | Manchester requires 200,000 tons per annum, 
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The Kittanning Coal Company. 

Tus company, which has a capital stock of $500,000, in shares of $50 par value, 
owns the coal underlying 8,000 acres of land belonging to the Moshannon Land 
and Lumber Company, in Clearfield and Centre Counties, Pa. ; also, 1,600 acres 
in fee simple in Blair and Cambria Counties, and the coal rights on about 900 
acres in Clearfield County. The present capacity of the mines and mine plant 
is 1500 tons a day, and a comparatively small additional outlay would put the 
property in a position to double that large production. 

The coal is transported over the Blair Branch of the Tyrone and Clearfield 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad to Amboy, N.J., Greenwich, Phila- 
delphia ; and to Canton, Baltimore ; from which ports it is distributed to the 
various Eastern and foreign markets. 

The excellent quality of the Kittanning coal is well established. The following 
proximate analysis by Prof. Cuas. H. Seety, of New York, gives its composition : 


Volatile combustible matter. ........... cce.ces, 20°10 
Wixed CGEDOR co.cc. cccccsecesess a wibveierainieioeielaatec: ROSAE 
BE arc ciawacatelae aces a etcvatecravsbeitece 4 cosvenweer gm 
COEG. 00:00 evccceccce 79°09 
UNDUE as 60 weaie's:cces eo O19 


‘* The small percentage of sulphur and of ash as well as practical tests of the 
coal, by coking and burning in various ways, indicate that for metallurgical pur- 


poses and for raising steam it is of the first quality.” 


The Company’s Clearfield lands all contain, above water level, the principal 
veins of that region, while the Blair and Cambria properties are underlaid by 
the celebrated Lemon and Miller veins, the coal from which is highly esteemed 
for brick burning. As the company owns 231 railroad coal-cars, it is, ina 
measure, independent of the railroad companies in furnishing its customers, and 


| in addition it is well known that coal-cars are a very profitable investment for a 


coal mining company. 

The Kittanning Coal Company appears, therefore, to possess all the essentials 
for the successful prosecution of its business. A magnificent property, excel- 
lent coal easily mined, facilities for delivering it in market, the mines now yield- 
ing a large production, and prepared to greatly increase it, energetic and 
judicious management should make this one of.the most profitable of our 
bituminous coal companies. That those last conditious are not wanting must 
be evident from an inspection of the list of director’s names : H. H. Samura- 
FORD, CHARLES W. Trorrie, Gro. Howeti, H. W. Burroveus, ALEXANEER J. 
DERBYSHIRE, and ZopHar C. Howe. 


Statement of Ore, Bullion and Base Metal Yield for June, 1875. 


UTAH. COLORADO. 
Gold dust, estimated ..........0+2..2.$ | 800 | Gold and silver bullion, bars...,.... $224,000 
SIEGOP DAB occ cccccccieesescs eseceeees 80,000 | Gold dust and retorts.......... 


seseee 129,000 


Lead, rich in silver....... eaewcen +e++ 350,000 | Lead and copper, free from gold and 








Copper and lead.....e--eesseeseeceee 6,200 GUWOE. deticn cestencesccdcuxacacae eee 40,000 
Ore shipped out of the Territory, sil- Ore shipped out of the Territory..... 150,000 
ver, lead and copper..........22. 102,000 | Coal .......6 Ce ccccedscece Corccee ccccce 118,000 
BOOM ORG hace dcscsccedecéxcecs déaweeeee 800 
COED vccccencdcscncticcctsccsccocscsess. FCOS Total for the month......... $661,000 
Total for the Month, ....+++..000$575,800 SUMMARY. 
NEW MEXICO. Colorado..... thbcetbuiauceeces + 000-$661,000 
| Gola dust and retort tac wes acl $6060) ClGR viccnccen eeccscece -cocccccscoccoces S75000 
Silver bars..... ecetenesecaaceceeus coe 47,000 | MEOW MEXICO. ...ccccccccocssccccccecce 155,000 


Ore shipped ....ccccccccccccccceccsseee 97,000 





Grand total .........secccceseee$2,394,800 
Total for the month .......+.+++-$153,000 |! —Georgetown Mining Review, 





The Ore Market. 


Prices do not show any great change, being already at high figures. Shipments 
East are confined to the very highest grades of ore, and although, as per above stute- 


| ment, these have amounted to nearly a quarter oi a million of dollars, it is probable 
| that as the large reserves that have accumulated during the Winter are worked off, 


this will show a considerable falling of, and a corresponding increase will be made in 














| the amount of bullion produced at home. The following are ruling prices for ores : 


GEORGETOWN, COL. ALMA AND BLACK HAWK. 


B. & C. SMELTING Works. 


No, of oz. Price per oz. |Price per ton. 























Price per 0z. |Price per ton. No. of oz. 

BWOcecccceccese $ .60 $ 60 Di cucesen eeee $ .40 $20 co 
TSO. ccccccccces 84 126 JOcvcvccecee one 57 39 9° 
WO sececessece: +92 184 TOOcccccesseces 74 | 74 00 
BGO. ccccccece ° 96 240 EMiscsccawecees 86 129 00 
JOO. e- ceccccee 1.00 300 200 .c0c ce sccee -96 392 00 
FOOe es ceveses 1.04 416 BSOcccccccccces 98 245 00 
WOccocecceccce | 1.06 530 JOO ccccccccces 1.00 300 00 
| 1000-ceeeesereee IIE 1T10 eemeroversens 1.07 535 00 
seee ee wee 1.12 1120 00 

3 SALT LAKE, UTAH. 


Salt Lake prices are regulated as much by the percentage of lead as of silver, and 
may be stated about as follows: Ore containing 45 per cent. in lead, and 600z. in 
silver, will sell for $60 per ton. If the ore goes above 45 per cent. ia lead, add 75 
cents for each one per cent. If it goes below 45 percent. in lead, deduct 75 cents 
‘or each unit, down to 30 percent. If the ore assays above 60 oz. in silver, the price 


increases per oz. Ore containing 44 per ,cent. of lead and 39 oz. in silver, sells for 


$1 12 per ounce. 
AUSTIN, NEV. 


Reduction charges $35 per ton, after deducting 20 per cent. of the assay value of 
ores carrying 400.0%. of silver or less, per ton, and 18 per cent, of assay value of 
ores of a higher grade.—Georgetown Mining Review, 


A Handsome Coal Revenue.—The Concord Railroad, over its Manchester and 
Portsmouth branch, is said to have bauled ret se from the coal yards in the latter 
city 360,000 tons of coal. This line is now hauling from 800 to 1000 tons per day to 
Manchester, a distance of 40 miles. The freight is $1 75 per ton, and, as the city of 

this gives the railway corporation a rev- 
enue of $268,000 a year from coal alone. The road is operated on a lease of 99 years 
at a yearly rental of $25,000,—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 











The Transportation Charges on Petroleum and the Columbia 
Conduit Company. 

THis Company is at last delivering crude oil to the refiners in this city direct 
from the wells without railroad transportation. The rates are established by the 
following notice from the company : 

« «<The rates established by the arrangement between this Company and the 
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For the month of June, the shipments have been as follows : 


Gold retorts and dust..... ee ee .++++ $109,575 00 
Gold bars (approximate)... ..... neeels ens seeeesees 41,000 00 
RIE MINED) ks Keanc thos pew cen Hise aoe es ee wae 


s¥ceese WOES. 20 


$220,006 00 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the operating freight arrangements for the | The Boston & Colorado Smelting Works have on hand $160,000 worth of copper 


transportation of oil, are as follows : The Columbia Conduit Company takes oil 
at the wells, and agrees to deliver it at Baltimore in the shape of refined at 
the rate of $1.15 per barrel on the basis of crude, which is a reduction of | 


ready for shipment. --Georgetown Mining Review. 





26 cents per barrel on the rate shown by the tariff of the Pennsylvania | Semi-Annual Statement of Gold and Silver Yield in Colorado, 


Railroad. On the oil delivered to the refiners here, a pipeage rate is 
charged largely in excess of the proportion due to the Conduit Com- 


pany under the $1 15 rate; but the reccipt given for the payment of this 
pipeage entitles the holder to transportation of the refined product to the 
seaboard on payment of the balance required to make up the full $1 15 rate. 
These receipts are assignable, and a refiner desiring to sell his oil in this 
market can sell his receipt or certificate to any other refiner or dealer who 
may have oil to ship over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to the seaboard. 
It will be seen that this arrangement is a great improvement over that which has 
heretofore hampered our refiners. The new rate is a material reduction, although 
not somuch as we hope is destined to be established. We can also say in 
this connectiou that the oil taken by this route, from the wells to the sea- 
board, will be refined in Pittsburgh refineries, as the Columbia Conduit Com- 
pany have no intention of extending the pipes to the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land track. The cost of transporting the retined product from the refineries 
to the Pittsburgh and Connellsville track, which has heretofore been some- 
what of an item of expense to shippers by that route, will under the new 
arrangement be covered by $1 15 rate, so that that amount represents the 
entire cost of transporting a barrel of crude from the wells to the seaboard, 
allowing it to be refined in transitu.” 

The Pittsburgh Commercial referring to the above says : 

“The oil refiners do not see any advantage to them in the late arrangement 
between the Baltimore and Ohio road and the Conduit Company. A conter- 
ence, held on Tuesday, between the refiners and the corporations named, re- 
sulted in nothing further than this--that the present rates must be adhered to. 
The best through rates on oil offered by the road and the pipe company was, 
from the wells to Baltimore, $1 15 per barrel on crude, or $1 534 on refined 
oil.” 

*The Chronicle says: ‘On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Railroad gives a 
through rate of $1 633 on each barrel of retined from the wells to the seaboard, 
and it should be here stated that charges at Baltimore are eight cents per barrel 
in excess of Philadelphia, making the difference in total charges only about two 
cents per barrel, in favor of the Baltimore and Ohio route and Columbia Con- 
duit Company. This very slight difference is more than counterbalanced by 
the inconvenience attending the shipment of oil around the ‘ Point” by the 
rivers. Barges frequently stick at Arsenal Shoals, and are generally delayed. 

“Another argument in favor of the Pennsylvania Railroad shipments lies in 
the fact that its sidings permit the shipment, if desired, of 500 barrels per hour, 
while by the Baltimore and Ohio line 500 barrels is a good half day’s work. 

“Again, shipment around by water to the Connellsville Railroad necessitates 
the temporary stoppage of the refinery, inasmuch as oil cannot be gotten away 
as fast as it is refined. Altogether, in giving a large quantity of their trade to 
the Baltimore route and the Conduit Company, our refiners seem to have 
exchanged the frying-pan for the fire.” 


Condition of Mining in Cilpin County, Col. 

Gitprn County is not yet entirely freed from the effects of disasters incurred 
during the old flush times, and still labors on heavily and slowly, and under 
many disadvantages. That it does advance in prosperity, however, is clearly 
demonstrable, though even its best friends sometimes are gloomy over its pros- 
pects. 

The following is a summary of bullion yield, for the six months ending June 
30th. 


Retort gold from stamps...... pee ew sso sanineseescenne Oop One OO 
Gold Bars, (B & Col. Sm. Works).............055 «+++ 246,000 00 
COPPOE. cccecccccccccccvvsveveseccecs cecvcccces 160,000 00 


$984,000 00 

To this should be added about $40,000 worth of silver which was contained in 
the gold ores treated by the Boston & Colorado Smelting Works, making the 
half-yearly yield something over $1,000,000. If this production is maintained 
throughout the year, the total for the county will show a gain of $450,000 over 
the tigures for 1874. There is every prospect that this will be the case, as the 
first half of the year is usually the worst, owing to the cold weather of the 
months of January to May. 

The strong point in Gilpin County is that its entire business is transacted 
within its own borders. Not a pound of ore goes abroad for treatment, and not 
a pound of matte * for refining. Besides, something over $9c0,000 worth of ore 
is annually brought in frem surrounding districts and reduced to metal at Black 
Hawk, affording steady labor to a large number of men. The actual metal ship- 
ments from Central being only exceeded by Virginia City, Pioche and Eureka. 
For the half year ending June 30th, these shipments have amounted to 
$1,665,000. 

The weak point in her mining industry is the unfortunate sub-division of 
many of the best lodes into short claims, very few of which can be worked alone 
with profit. ‘The owners are eastern men, who, by reason of the repeated fail- 
ures to realize any return from their investment in the early days, will neither 
try the fates of war again, nor allow any one else to touch their property. So 
often have they been swindled and disappointed, (generally by their own 
carelessness), that they decline to do anything. 

This condition of things cannot last always, however. Already a consolida- 
tion of interests has been effected on the Bobtail and Gregory lodes, and should 
the result prove favorable the same course will undoubtedly be pursued on the 
other great veins. When various independent claims on the Gunnell, Kansas, 
Burroughs, Bates, Castro, and Mammoth are consolidated under one manage- 
ment, so that each of these magnificent veins can be worked throughout its 
length by one system, the time will have arrived when Central, as a gold pro- 
ducing district, will have no equal in the West. 


* Excepting the rich copper-gold shipped to Boston, 


for the Six Months from January to July, 1875. 

The following returns are from our excellent contemporary, the Mining Review 
of Georgetown, Col., which, under the management of Mr. T. F. Van WaGENEN, 
E.M., is the most able and reliable mining journal in the West : 

* Our returns from all sources are not complete, and the following table is 
not, therefore, entirely accurate. The error, however, will not amount to more 
than a few thousand dollars, and oceurs principally in the item of gold dust 
from placer workings. 

** But very few of the placer mines have made any clean-ups yet, though the 
washing season is about two months old. The total for the first half of the year 
will, therefore, not be as large as that for the last half by a very large amount 
(the annual yield of dust being about $300,000, more than three-quarters of 
which has yet to be returned.) 

** The lead yield shows a very large falling off, owing to the fact that the 
Golden & Lincoln City works have been entirely idle. There is, unfortunately, 
no prospect for an opening this year, and the pig-lead yield will probably 
amount to almost nothing for 1875. 


GoD. 
Retort Gold from Central........... Mayers neces $578,000 
From Boston and Colorado Smelting Works..... . . 246,000 
Dust from placer workings .....ccccccsccccscccece 148,000 
From Stewart Silver Reducing Company.......... 3,7C0 
tetort gold from Boulder and Park Co’s........... 50,007 
APRN RII so tne ok as od swine aw aie ceiw'nioi 27,000 
PE nyu reheenuv ake panssoussskns e534 $1 052,709 


SILVER. 
Bars shipped by B. & Col. Sm. Works............ $686,000 





‘ SNEED IEEEIL. 6.5.64 c0.cs caw eniees 75573! 
ss $s Stewart S. R. Co....... errr ey 
“ ss Judd & Crosby Mill....... eae 105, 383 
7” - Ot A TEED nn cee Keen ea 's'nS $4,240 
SORE NSN i ean ice io aG bine oo awwin w adie ; $8,000 
PUM nk iecksaskasmidbessevesacsaw cranes $1,104, 1348 
ORE SHIPPED. 
Silver ore from Georgetown. ........ ee en aah es $575,000 
EE MONDO. . cceccncncibkin ete wsnasen 6 sce aeeae 260,000 
RI i ce i ae eat epanye ey j ; . .$ 795,0008 
Copper shipped from B. & Col. Sm. Works............ tees. 160,000 
Lead, principally from Denver..... Se ae a iS ogi wa lols ok ee 5,000 
Potal forthe half year. «6540000006006 s0008 $3,116,843 


* Includes gold bullion fiom San Juan, Sunshine, and dust from scattered districts 
west of the range, and near on the plains. 

+ Includes silver bars from Rosita, Montezuma and San Juan 

¢ Includes private shipments from Georgetown, San Juan, Denver and South Park, 
and rich tellurides from the Gold Hill and Sunshine. 

$There are two errors in these tables, but we are at a loss to know whether they are in the 
item, or in the tables.—Ep. E, & M. J. 


Notes. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Lron Company have reduced the rents 
of the miners’ houses in this locality, between 20 and 30 per cent. Creditable to the 
company.— Mahanoy Valley Record. 

Furnaces in the Hanging Rock region.—There are 85 blast furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock region, 22 of which are abandoned, most of the latter being situated in 
Kentucky, where nearly all of the early furnaces erected in the dis rict were located. 
The first furnace erected in the region was the Argillite, at Greenup. Ky., in 1822, 
which had a daily capacity of one ton. |The furnace is abandoned. The daily capa- 
city of those not abandoned is 586 tons. The largest furnaces are the Alice and Blanche, 
at Ironton, Ohio, which are 90 fee: high and 18 feet across the boshes, and have a 
capacity of 60 tons each per day. Sixteen of the furnaces are bituminous coal. All 
the abandoned furnaces are charcoal._— American Manufacturer, 

The Nottingham Breakers at Plymouth, Pa. The improvements made by the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company at the Nottingham Colliery are very extensive. 
The shaft has received new timbers and guides from top to bottom, and the pump is so 
improved as to take water at onc: from the bottom, a distance of 300 feet ; the engine- 
house has been remodeled, powerful andimproved engines have replaced the old 
ones, and a spiral drum has been put in; the fireroom has been moved, and now 
twelve 30-feet Dollers supply the steam power and a reservoir holding several hundred 
barrels of water was constructed under the coal room. The breaker has beea enlarged 
and made almost entirely new, and is now one of the largest and most complete break - 
ers in the valley. The roof of the headhouse is 145 feet high. The regular capacity 
of this new Nottingham bzeaker is one tnou-and tons per day, and it is expected, to 
be ready to start up the 1stof August Mr. #. E. TirFany, superintendent for the 
west side of the river, resides here, andis proving a valuab‘e fureman. The company 
are now shipping by the several railroads about four hundred cars per day from Ply- 
mouth breakers Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 16. 

Exports of Coal from Great Britain for first six months of 1874 and 1875.— 


We take the following from Messrs. J. P. Hiaatnson & Co’s list, showing exports of 
coal from January 1st, to June 30th, 1874 and 1875. 





1874. 1875. 

tons tons. 
West Indies . - - - - - 144,941 162,868 
North America - - . - . = 133,872 112,169 
South America - - - ; - - 412,057 456,013 
690,870 731,050 
Increase - - - . - - - - - 40,180 


The item of North America includes exports to the United States of 42,163 tons in 
1874, and 47,947 tons in 1875, showing an increase this year of 5,784 tons. New York 
shows an increase of 871 tons; Philadelphia, (no receipts in 1874) 1820 tons; San 
Francisco 6,598 tons ; and Boston only 11 tons, 
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: Argument of Franklin B. Gowen, Esq., 

BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AP- 
POINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE AFFAIRS OF THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
Coat AND Iron CoMPANY, AND THE PHILADELPHIA AND ReapinG Rariroap Com- 
pany, AT ArLantic Crry, NEw JERSEY, JULY 29TH AND 30TH, ON BEHALF OF 
SAID COMPANY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED BY D. F. Murpuy. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE: I have to congratulate 
you on the near approach of the end of your labors; and I can, to some, extent, 
congratulate myself that, for the first time during this long investigation, I am 
permitted to say something for myself and for the company I represent. I shall 
speak to you in two characters—first, the representative of the Reading Rail- 
road Company, answering the general allegations made against us which led to 
the investigation; and, second, in the narrower sphere of a lawyer, criticising 
the testimony that has been brought before you. With reference to the charges 
that have been brought by the retail coal dealers, I take it, they must either 
stand or fall upon the testimony that has been offered before you. But there 
is a very much broader field than this. When the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
appoints an investigating committee to see whether a great corporation has not 
violated its charter, such committee cannot be confined to the simple investi- 
gation of a charge of underweights or a charge of car detention. What I mean 
is better illustrated by the remark that if you were to be confined with refer- 
ence to the whole scope of your investigation to the simple testimony adduced 
before you, it would follow that if the retail coal dealers had offered no testi- 
mony at all, you could have made no investigation; and hence, I shall ask you 
to listen to me when I speak of general topics of brsiness and public policy as 
affecting the relations of a great coal-carrying company to the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, from the legislative power of which it derives its charter. 

The Reading Railroad Company was chartered in the year 1833, for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad from Philadelphia to the town of Reading. Within 
a year or two its powers were extended to enable it to locate its line and con- 
struct its road to the anthracite coal regions of Schuylkill County. The road 
was opened to the coal region in the year 1842, and from that time until the 
commencement of these difficulties it has been carrying out the object of its 
charter, fairly to the public, honestly to the State, and often ,for many years, at 
great loss to its promoters. From a small line of fifty-eight miles of single 
track in 1835, it has extended itself throughout every valley of the Schuylkill 
and Mahanoy coal fields, offering an avenue to every one who desired to send 
his coal over its lines, and in the year 1870 it operated 1,168 miles of single-track 
railroad, of which 466 miles were located in the coal fields alone. I ask you to 
glance at this map [exhibiting a map] to see the extent of territory that was 
opened by the coal laterals of the Reading Railroad. You have seen it probably 
before; it represents the various lines built by this company for the purpose of 
developing the anthracite coal fields which had no other avenue to market than 
those owned by the company I represent; and I call your attention to it for the 
purpose of showing you how fairly and honestly this railroad company fulfilled 
the objects of its charter, in offering facilities to all persons to make use of its 
line, irrespective of who they were, and irrespective of the particular locality 
of their mines. Wherever an opening was made, in any part of the coal field, 
for a colliery, the Reading Railroad Company built a railroad to it without cost 
or charge to the projectors of the improvement. It has expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in new lines, often expended as high as $40,000 or $50,000 
for a line to open a single colliery, which afterward turned out to be in fault, 
and from which no business was ever derived. 

In the year 1870 it carried 4,633,00tons of coal; it transported 1,754,000 tons of 
merchandise; it carried 2,034,000 passengers. Its capital at that time was 
$41,000,000, and its annual rent account for leased lines of railroads and canals 
represented $20,000,000 additional, making $61,000,000 invested in a business 
that depended for its prosperity and success upon the carriage of anthracite coal. 
Up to this time—to wit, 1370—the Reading Railroad Company was the most de- 
termined opponent in the State of Pennsylvania of the policy of permitting 
railroads to be owners of coal lands or miners of minerals. It had nothing to 
fear from any adversary in any region. The coal fields which it developed 
were the nearest to tide-water—ninety miles against one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty for the other regions; its road was down grade to tide- 
water; a locomotive engine could carry seven hundred tons of coal to a train. 
It could have maintained itself without the ownership of coal lands, and with- 
ont any connection with mining, against any rival that then existed, if such 
rival had been nothing else than a common carrier. 

I may say here that this company had some right to the protection of the 
Legislature. Having been chartered for this object, having accomplished this 
object, having secured a larger tonnage than any other company, it had a right 
to be protected by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, so that its business should 
not be destroyed. I do not say that it had the right to such protection 
as would have prevented another railroad being built to compete with it 
by constructing a parallel avenue of transportation. Such, however, is the 
policy of France, and I doubt whether any better railroad policy exists in 
the world than the railway policy of France, which has parceled out its 
territory to six or seven large railway companies, and prevents any encroach- 
ment within those territories from any rival company, thereby protecting the 
railway at the same time that the public is protected against undue oppression 
by a government inspection of the charges for freight and transportation. 

We could not have asked for such protection in Pennsylvania; but we had a 
5 right to ask that that which was withheld from us should have been withheld 
ES from our adversaries. But, instead of this, and at the time when the Reading 
E Railroad Company had no right to own mines, or to own coal lands, or to en- 
. gage in the business of mining coal to supply its line with tonnage, every other 
Pennsylvania coal-carrying corporation whose outlet was the city of New York 
had such right. The Delaware and Hudson Coal Company was chartered by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and had the right to mine coal, to own coal 
lands, and to transport coal. The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
way Company, chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, had the same right. 
The Pennsylvania Coal Company, chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, 
possessed exactly the same right. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, possessed the same right. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company was the only company which originally was in the 
same position as the Reading Railroad Company, but by its merger with the 
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well as a transporter of coal. 


intended to develop, namely, the Wyoming and the Lehigh coal fields, 
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Beaver Meadow Railway, it acquired the right to be an owner of coal lands as 
We might not have complained of this had these 
other companies confined themselves to the basins of coal they were originally 
Each 
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one of the avenues of transportation controlled by these five companies, led 
directly to the city of New York; the business of each of them was to build up 
the city of New York with the produce of Pennsylvania, in antagonism to the 
Reading Railroad Company, whose only outlet was the city of Philadelphia. 
We were the only company that was: exclusively a Pennsylvania corporation. 
Every ton we carried to tidewater went through the city of Philadelphia, and 
added to the prosperity and the commerce of that great metropolis, and the 
traffic of every one of our adversaries was tributary to the commercial prosperity 
of a rival city—taking the produce of our very State to build up a rivalry which 
eventually would have destroyed Philadelphia in the scale of commercial im- 
portance, had it not been for what we have since done. We could not have 
objected, however, to the action of these other companies, had they confined 
themselves to the coal fields they were originally chartered to develop; but, 
having spread themselves over the entire Wyoming coal field, having taken up 
almost all the smaller basins in the Lehigh field, they turned their attention to 
the Schuylkill and the Mahanoy coal fields, and what was the position of the 
Reading Railroad Company in the year 1870? 

I now ask your attention to a map, which is the same as the one I have just 
shown you, but upon which I have located these rival lines which were gradu- 
ally encroaching upon what we called our own territory. [Exhibiting map. ] 
The lines in black are the lines of the Reading Railroad Company. We found, 
in 1870, and prior to that time, that the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company had 
extended a line of railway through the heart of the Mahanoy coal field, side by 
side with our own. It had purchased large bodies of lands, represented here 
by_the color of green, and was engaged in diverting a traffic, which originally 
had gone by the Reading Railroad to Philadelphia, to the city of New York, by 
its own line. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company had acquired the control 
of the Northern Central Railroad, and through it had secured the Lykens Valley 
Railroad and te Shamokin and Pottsville Railroad. The former was extended 
into our southern field at its western end. [Indicating on the map.] And this 
rival company had already secured such an amount of land, as is here repre- 
sented, side by side with our own. The Shamokin Valley and Pottsville Rail- 
road, which entered the coal field from Sunbury, was extended, where this line 
marked in red is indicated, and it had already secured the large body of lands 
marked in red. Further than that, a coalition between the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, 
and the New Jersey Central Railroad Company was formed for the purpose of 
building a railroad along almost the entire length of the southern coal fieid. 
These three large and wealthy corporations united and located a line from the 
neighborhood of Tamaqua, running where this line is indicated (pointing to 
the map) almost through the very center of the southern coal field. 


Such was the position we occupied in the year 1870. We should have had 
nothing to fear from any rival railroad competing as common carriers with our- 
selves; but when these large companies, with a power to buy coal lands, located 
and projected lines into our very territory, and were engaged in buying up 
lands, for the purpose of sacrificing the profit of the miner to secure trans- 
portation for their railway lines, the result would have been, if we had not 
acted promptly, that in a year or two the company that we represented and the 
property for which we were responsible, would have been rendered almost en- 
tirely valueless, and all the tonnage which we now carry to the city of Philadel- 
phia would have been diverted to the city of New York. 

In this connection, I desire to refer to the Act of 1869, which has been alluded 
to by both of our friends on the other side. The allusion almost provoked a 
smile when I remembered the history of the Act and the desperate battle fought 
in the Legislature by the Reading Railroad Company against its passage. This 
Act of 1869, entitled ‘*‘ An Act to authorize railroad and canal companies to aid 
in the development of the coal, iron, lumber, and other material interests of 
this Commonwealth,” was an Act of Assembly introduced into the Legislature 
entirely in the interest of the rival lines that I have spoken of, for the purpose 
of enabling them, after having located their roads, to"buy lands, in our own ter- 
ritory. It was approved on the 15th day of April, 1869. I was at that time the 
counsel for the Reading Railroad Company, and I well remember the earnest- 
ness with which the company and its counsel opposed the passage of the bill. 
The utmost that we could secure, however, was that very amendment, which I 
believe was drawn by myself, and which prevented the Act having any operation 
in the county of Schulkill. We could do no more than that. It opened Nor- 
thumberland County, where our lines were existing, itopened Dauphin County, 
where we already had lines of railroad and coal interests, to our adversaries ; 
and the utmost that we could do was to keep Schuylkill County away from them; 
but it only kept Schuylkill County away from them so far as concerned the 
power to purchase the stock and bonds of coal companies, but wherever coal 
land was owned by individuals, they had the right to buy. Thus attacked, as 
I have shown, what could we do? Were we to he still? Were the managers of 
the company to remain quiet and see the tonnage diverted from their own line ? 


We had nothing to do but to fight the enemy with their own weapons. ‘The 
policy had been inaugurated by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Her 


legislative power had given to these rivals of ours an ability to defeat us in our 
own region and at our own home; and no other way in which we could protect 
ourselves was left open for us except that of becoming the owners of coal lands. 
But even before we had that right, and, indeed, before we determined as a com- 
pany that we would adopt that policy, several gentlemen connected with the 
company, who had means of their own, bought up three or four large bodies of 
land which happened at that time to come into the market. The first purchase, 
I believe, was an interest in the Trevorton coal estate, from which the North 
Franklin coal is mined. An act of Assembly was introduced into the Legisla- 
ture to incorporate the Franklin Coal Company, the object of which was to 
enable the purchasers to associate themselves as a corporation in the ownership 
of the three, four or five bodies of land which they had thus purchased. But 
events succeeded each other with great rapidity in those days. In the opening 
of 1871, we had one of the most disastrous strikes in the coal region that we 
have ever experienced ; longer, I believe, than any which has ever since oc- 
curred, except the one from which we have just emerged. That strike com- 
pletely prostrated individual enterprise, threw upon the markets large bodies 
of land which were at the mercy of the rival companies who were attacking us, 
and we determined to go into the matter as a corporation, and to ask the Legis- 
lature to pass an act of corporation for the formation of an auxiliary coal and 
iroh company. 

1 desire to say to you, gentlemen, that corporations having the same powers 
as this Laurel Run Company were as plenty as blackberries in August. Charter 
after charter existed on the statute books of your Legislature, which were offered 
to us, one after the other, but we preferred to go to the Legislature ourselves, 
True, we gave no notice to our adversaries that we were doing so. Do our 
friends upon the other side expect business men, desiring to prevent rivals 
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getting the advantage of them, to serve upon such rivals a notice of the action 


that it was proposed should be taken? Did the gentlemen expect us to give 
such publicity to the Laurel Run Improvement Company as to defeat the very 
object of its charter? Why, we bought some of these lands over night ; 
the large bodies occupying strategic positions in the coalfield were purchased 
before anybody knew anything about it. But the members of the Legislature 
were not deceived ; there was no deception practiced upon them. In the hall 
of the Senate, Senator BILLINGFELT made a speech against the passage of this 
Act of the Assembly because it was avowedly in the interest of the Reading 
Railroad Company. There was not a man, no matter how humble his position, 
in the Legislature, or connected with it, who did not know that that Act of As- 
sembly was intended for the Reading Railroad Company just as well as he knew 
that a supplement to the charter to incorporate the city of Philadelphia was 
intended for that municipality. There was no deception; no deceit. The 
matter was pressed through with as much rapidity, of course, as it could be, 


because the object was to defeat the rivals who were encroaching upon our ter- | 
ritory ; and if our friends on the other side suppose that we manage our large | 


business in such a manner as to notify our adversaries of our intentions, for 
the purpose ef enabling them to defeat the objects we have in view, they have 
formed a very low estimate of the capacity of the gentlemen who have been 
placed in charge of the Reading Railroad Company, and I am glad to be able 
to tell them that I do not think we are as dumb as we look. 

The Laurel Run Improvement Company was organized. The gentlemen in- 
terested in the success of the Reading Railroad Company, who had bought out 
of their own means several large bodies of lands at very low prices—some of 
them worth now five times as much as they paid for them—conveyed every acre 
to the company at the same price they had paid for it, with six per cent. interest 
added, We bought one hundred thousand acres of land; we expended $40,000, - 
ooo ; and of that great sum of money not one penny of purchase-money was 
diverted to enrich aman who was in the pay of the company. And just at 
this point let me call your attention, as representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, to the position which the rival ports of Philadelphia and New 
York occupy towards each other with reference to the anthracite coalfields. I 
have made a tracing copy of the map which Mr. Lorenz showed you in Phila- 
delphia, and I desire you to glance at it for a moment [exhibiting map]. There 
is New York [indicating], and there is Philadelphia [indicating]. The large cor- 
porations that were our rivals had developed the Northern or Wyoming coal- 
field, and those several isolated basins known as the Lehigh coalregion. Every 
avenue leading from these fields led to the city of New York, and all the traffic 
helped to build up its commerce and add to its prosperity. The city of Phila- 
delphia, which is nearer to the coalfields than any other port, had no region to 
depend upon except the Schuylkill and the Mahanoy, and had no avenue lead- 
ing to it, except such as were controlled by the Reading Railroad Company. 
What would have been the condition of the city of Philadelphia and the State 
of Pennsylvania if these New York lines had usurped and taken possession of 
the southern fields as they had of the northern? Why, gentlemen, we ship 


from the city of Philadelphia alone 2,500,000 tons of coal a year in vessels ; we | 


have shipped as much as 90,000 tons a week ; and the commerce and the pros- 
perity of the port of Philadelphia as a shipping port are much more dependent 


upon the industry which we bring to it than upon all others put together. I) 


speak of it now as a mere commercial or shipping port ; for you must remem- 
ber that, though a cargo of coal is worth but little in money value, as compared 


with a cargo of oil, a cargo of silk, or a cargo of tea, yet the number of vessels | 


coming and going, the tonnage of the port, is just as much affected by a cargo 
of coal as a cargo of silk, or a cargo of tea; the same number of mariners are 
required to work the vessels, the same number of ships lie at anchor for a ton 
of one as for a ton of the other, and each time a vessel comes to the port of 
Philadelphia to take away something that is produced or shipped there, and to 
bring something that is used, it adds just that much to the prosperity of the 
port which it has selected as its harbor. 

We are exclusively a Pennsylvania corporation ; we own no foot of railroad 
that is not within the borders of the State of Pennsylvania ; we do no trans- 
porting business except that which is exclusively within the borders of Penn- 
sylvania, or that which is necessary to carry by vessel from Pennsylvania to 
other places the products of our own Commonwealth ; we owe no allegiance to 
any other State ; we derive no power from any other Legislature. There is not 
within the whole State which you represent a corporation so exclusively a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, or one so firmly devoted to building up the industrial 
interests of the Commonwealth in which we are located. Suppose that the 
two-and-a-half million tons of coal per annym which we ship from Philadel- 
phia had been diverted to New York, what a position would the State of Penn- 
sylvania be in ; and how could you, gentlemen, answer your constituents for 
the manner in which you had performed your trust, when it was shown that 
this vast wealth, which the Creator has planted in Pennsylvania alone ofall the 
States on the seaboard of our country, this vast wealth, upon which the State 
of Pennsylvania is more dependent for prosperity than upon any other, this 
great mineral treasure which has poured into the heart of Pennsylvania a stream 
of gold for the last thirty years, had been absorbed and controlled by five or six 
corporations owned in New York and held in New York, and with every ave- 
nue of transportation leading to that city and devoted to building up its com- 
merce? When I think of this; whenI look back over the last five or six years, 
and reflect what the State of Pennsylvania owes the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany ; when [ think of what the city of Philadelphia owes to this company 
when I think of the earnestness and fidelity with which the gentlmen who 
have been intrusted with the management of this company have performed 
their duties to their own State, and of the prosperity to that State and its 
metropolis which will result from their efforts; when I think of all this, and 
then reflect upon what we have been subjected to for the last two or three 
months before this committee ; when I think that this yreat interest, which I 
represent, and which has added more to the wealth of this State than any other 
within its borders, is to be stricken down and trampled into the dust at the 
dictation of a few petty coal dealers, I cannot help feeling that if they are to be 
successful it will not be the first time that 


A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d. 


Right here, gentlemen, I desire to interject a few words upon the question 
of the policy of permitting railroad companies to be the owners of mineral 
lands and the miners of coal. If I were simply defending our own position, if 
I were simply to defend those members of the Legislature who with great una- 
nimity voted for the passage of the Act incorporating the Laurel Run Improve- 
ment Company, it would be entirely sufficient for me to say that you had given 
this right to every corporation transporting coal to New York, and that you 


it tous. That alone is amply sufficient to justify what you have done, and not 
only to justify you but to hold you up to honor in future time for the wisdom 
of a course that looked beyond the present and beyond the petty gains of retail- 
ers and factors, to establish a policy that should inure to the benefit of the 
State which you represented. 

Senator Rutan. That was the controlling argument. 

Mr. Gowen. Undoubtedly it was. It was the controlling argument with the 
Legislature, and it was the controlling argument with the Governor, for the 
answer he made to us was: ‘I ain opposed to this, but as every company that 
sends its products to New York has this right, I shall give it to the only one 
whose commerce adds to the prosperity of Pennsylvania.” 

But to go back to the question of general policy. I was brought up in the 
Democratic school of faith, and I may say that ‘‘after the most straitest sect of 
that religion I lived a Pharisee,” and I was taught to believe that it was simply 
monstrous to give a corporation such powers as we now possess ; but, while still 
adhering to the ancient faith, I have become a convert to the doctrine that there 
is no better hand to hold the power of owning and controlling mineral lands 
than the railroad companies that develop the territory in which they are situated. 

In the first place, our coal field is a barren wilderness, a rough series of moun- 
tains and valleys, with masses of rock upheaved and stood on edge, which, 


| to-day, but for the mineral wealth beneath it, would be as waste as the desert 


| of Sahara. 


What is there to incite a company to develop such a coal field except 
the mineral wealth that it contains? Is it not important that it should be 
developed? And with the experience which we now have before us, what cor- 
poration would expend money in the development ofa coal field if, after they 


| had succeeded in building their lines and investing their money, the very busi- 


ness upon which they depended for their prosperity was taken away from them 
by others? Why, there would be nothing left for them. Hence, if you want 
the coal fields developed, you must attach them to the interest that develops 


| them, so as to justify the expenditure of money. 


In the second place, I have this to say: you have yourselves been through 
this coal region ; you have seen the amount of capital it requires to open a col- 
liery—two, three, four or five hundred thousand dollars ; and in one or two 


| places which you have seen, from a million to a million and a quarter of dollars 


to open a single colliery ; you have seen the shafts being sunk near Pottsville, 
commenced by this company, to develop a bed of coal almost at the terminus 
of its main line, the existence of which has been known for thirty years to a 
demonstration, but the cost of development of which has deterred any individual 
owner of land from engaging init. Those works, which will employ a thousand 
men and add five to six or eight thousand to the population of the town of 
Pottsville, will cost, when they are completed, probably from a million toa 
inillion and a quarter of dollars. What individual would engage in such an 
enterprise? What individual having one million of dollars would be foolhardy 
enough to place the whole of his property at the risk of a single explosion or in 
danger from a single spark? But I may be answered that corporations 
| might have engaged in this work without transporting powers ; that an aggre- 
gation of capital could be formed for the purpose of developing coal lands with- 
out transporting coal. But, gentlemen, would any capitalists engage in an 
enterprise unless they knew that for years to come an avenue of transportation 
would be opened to, and controlled by, them? Unless, therefore, the two 
| interests are united, there would be little doubt whatever that many of the coal 
fields of this State would remain undeveloped hereafter. 
But again, it is tothe interest ofa railroad company that fuel should be 
cheap, and I want to call you attention to this important point. The 
‘Reading Railroad Company depends for its profits upon the prosperity 
of manufacturers along its line. Just imagine what its condition would 
have been had these New York companies secured the control of the coal 
lands, and had said to the manufacturers in the State of New Jersey—and I 
presume I must speak very deferentially of the State of New Jersey, as 
we happen to be within it at this moment—suppose they had said to the 
| manufacturers of the State of New Jersey and the State of New York who were 
| along their lines, ‘‘ Come here, and we will give you coal for two dollars a ton, 
and we will charge the people who are upon the line of the Reading road four 
for it,” what effect would that have on the prosperity of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? Why, gentlemen, what is the price of coalto us ; that is, what is twenty, 
thirty or forty cents in the price of coal to us as compared with the large reve- 
nue we receive from those who use it upon the line of the road? We sell lump 
coal to the manufacturers to-day at two dollars and fifty cents a ton, just about 
the cost of that particular kind of coal. Suppose we sold it to them at fifty 
cents less than cost ; suppose that, in order to build up our line, we should say 
‘‘every man who locates his works upon the line of our road shall for twenty 
years have his coal at two dollars a ton,” what do you think we should get for 
| that ton of coal, selling it at two dollars? We would get four dollars for every 
ton of it. In other words, the ton that we sell at two dollars will bring to us an 
| increased business of from five to ten dollars of gross receipts for every ton that 
|is burnt in the process of manufacturealong the line ofour road. Such, Lhope, 
will ever be the policy of the railroad company ; and that is the reason the 
retail coal dealers in Philadelphia do not like us; that is the reason the fac- 
tors do not like us. We have stricken down the intermediate profits, and we 
| have said, and will say, to the manufacturers throughout the United States, 
‘*here is a company that owns lines of railroad in the heart of a rich agricul- 
tural region, where labor is plenty and always will be abundant ; we own the 
| coal lands, and we own the coal mines ; and you can come here and locate your 
works in confidence that self-interest alone, and the worship of the Almighty 
dollar, generally supposed to be implanted in the breast of a corporation, with- 
out regard to any benevolent or philanthropic ideas in the minds of the gentle- 
men connected with the company, will induce us to let you have this fuel at 
less than you can buy it from an individual.” 

There is, however, another reason. A large corporation, such as we are, is 
held by the public and by the representatives of the public to a strict account- 
ability. We would not dare to do what individuals do. When individuals con- 
trolled this coal field during the war, eight dollars a ton was the price of coal at 
the mines. Do you think the Reading Company would have dared to charge 

| that sum, no matter how great the power it possessed? Do you suppose that a 
ton of coal which cost two dollars at the mines could have been sold at a profit 
of six dollars if the Reading Railroad Company had owned it instead of indi- 
viduals? A few individuals during the war were selling coal to the United 
States Government to carry on the defence of the country at a profit of from 
three to four dollars a ton ; but do you suppose that such a thing would have 
been possible under a corporation? Why, if we had attempted it we should 
| have been pilloried as monopolists and then executed as traitors ; and yet these 

individuals who handled the product of the mines during the war, and who 
made money so enormously out of war prices, are the very persons represented 


could not, in justice to your own Commonwealth and to her citizens, have denied | by those who now attack us for making a monopoly of this trade! Would the 
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‘encouraged, irrespective of whether the dollars and cents that result as profit 


‘thirty-seven square miles of coal ; the Wyoming coal field contains only one 


*Sehuylkill and Mahanoy region, the Schuylkill particularly, was the first one 


sagree with me that the senseless clamor against corporations, simply because 
‘they are corporations, will have no weight whatever with you. I think you will 
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Legislature have appointed a committee to investigate the conduct of an indi 
vidual if he had charged this high price for coal? Oh, no! But when we reduce 
the price, to the injury of a Philadelphia retailer, the whole power of the State 
is invoked for our destruction. Hence, I say I am a convert, and I believe, as 
the result of experience, that there is no better policy than that of enabling the 
railroad companies to develop the coalfields in which their lines are located. 
But, gentlemen, let me call your attention to a few statistics, for we have some 
means of determining this question from actual results. I think you will all 


for it forty years ago! You will admit that all this aggregation of property 
which we hold is a benefit to the public ; you will admit that the public gets 
the use of it ; and let me ask you, if it were owned by an individual, would he 
give the use of it to the public at a rate of interest which is not five per cent. 
upon its value? If any of you gentlemen had bought a house forty years ago, 
would you let the community use it to-day at ten per cent. of what you paid 
for it, if it was now worth ten times as much as you gave for it? You have 
been at Port Richmond. The Reading Railroad Company ownsa body of land 
and wharf facilities there which would be represented in value by a sum of ten 
million dollars ; they never charge one penny for its use ; it is given free to the 
public ; there is no charge for the use of the wharves at Richmond. These 
very gentlemen who attack us, who have been witnesses here, who are trying 
to break down our charter, are making money by the occupancy of our prop- 
erty without a dollar of annual rent. If it belonged to an individual would 
that be the case? The capital of the company was formed forty years ago, and 
its property was purchased at the low value which it then possessed, and al- 
though that property may have increased tenfold in value, it measures the de- 
mand of its stockholders by an annual rate of ten per cent. upon the original 
investment, which is not five per cent. upon its present market value. The 
annual dividend paid out by the Reading Railroad Company to its stockholders 
is not five per cent. upon the appraised value of its property. What individual 
owning property would permit the public to use it at that rate? Would he 
not sell it out and realize? The people never think of this. They say, ‘‘Oh, 
you are paying ten per cent. dividends.” But upon what capital are we paying 
ten per cent.? Upon the capital we invested forty years ago. You may have 
bought a house on Chestnut street forty years ago for five thousand dollars, 
and it is worth one hundred thousand to-day ; do you rent it to an individual 
at ten per cent. upon the five thousand dollars—rent it for five hundred dollars 
when you can get ten thousand dollars for it? Surely not; but the corpora- 
tion whose capital is measured by its stock, charges thé public but ten per cent. 
upon the value of its property at the time it was bought, and adds nothing to it 
for the increased value. In other words, the stock of the Reading Railroad 
Company has never been increased, owing to the increased value of its property. 
During the war, when the company was making a great deal of money, it did 
not pay cash dividends, but kept the money and increased the capital due to 
the expenditure of the earnings ; but for $17,000,000 of profits invested it only 
increased its capital $12,000,000, so that the increase should be measured by a 
gold standard of value, and hence, notwithstanding the increase of capital, the 
money it represented was invested in property, and the rate of interest paid 
to-day is a rate entirely inadequate to the market value of its assets. 

Having gone over these general subjects, I now come to the entrance of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company into the business of mining 
coal. Our first intention was never to mine a ton of coal. The idea was that 
the ownership of these lands would be sufficient to attach the tonnage to us, 
and that we could get individuals to mine the coal at a rent. That was the 
policy inaugurated by the company ; and to develop it they expended probably 
$800,000 or $900,000, simply in loans to individuals to enable them to get into 
business. We built collieries, rented them to individuals, and advanced money 
on mortgage ; and had it not been for the terrible demoralization of labor in 
the coal regions, resulting in strikes, individuals would have been able to do 
all that we wanted. But we had, during the time I speak of, a succession of 
strikes which entirely destroyed individual enterprise. There was no man 
who had the capital to stand up agaiust them ; six months out of a year they 
were idle ; and we saw that we had to ‘‘take the bull by the horns” and go 
into the business of mining ourselves. There was nothing else left for us to 
do. We tried honestly and sincerely for nearly eighteen months to develop 
these lands and work them by individual enterprise ; nay, more than that, when 
we found that would not do, in several instances we opened the collieries and 
associated men of known experience with us as partners in mining, and let 
them have the business ; but that was also unsuccessful, and we had to take 
hold of the coal trade as we took hold of the railroad, establish ourselves in it 
as a large corporation, with fixed rules, and the result has been what you have 
seen and have been investigating. 

Look now at the manner in which the business was conducted in those days, 
and what it became necessary for us to do. You have heard enough from the 
evidence to know that it was a rare exception when the miner sold his own 
coal, There had grown up a system of business by which factors, gentlemen 
of wealth, established themselves in the port of Philadelphia, and the terminus 
of the Reading Railroad, and took charge of the product as it reached tide- 
water. Ido not wish to reflect unnecessarily upon these gentlemen, nor do I 
suppose that they deserve to be reflected on. They had a right to earn money 
in that way ; it had been established by custom ; but I say to you that there 
never grew up and flourished a more iniquitous system in the world, and 
every man who has been mining coal in Schuylkill County for thirty years will 
testify in my favor upon that point. They levied a charge of twenty-five or 
thirty cents a ton for the mere sale of the coal, entirely irrespective of the sum 
of money it brought. The lower the coal sold the better for them, because 
they sold upon a guarantee commission, and if they sold for two dollars they 
had only half the money at stake that they had when they sold for four. The 
Reading Railroad Company in those days weighed coal strictly to the very 
— and allowed five per cent. for waste, and it allowed ten cents a ton as 

onus for every car that was dumped at Port Richmond before four o’clock of 
the day it came down. The practice that had grown up in Philadelphia was 
that the five per cent. for waste and the ten cents for the dumping of the car 
were taken by the factor as a consideration for his paying the shipping 
expenses. When the shipping expenses were twenty cents a ton the aggregate 
of these two items (the dumpage and the five per cent.) was about thirty cents ; 
and so there was an additional profit of about ten cents, andIam within 
bounds when I say that the average profit of doing this business was about 
forty cents a ton, so that when coal sold for one dollar and seventy-five cents 
at the mines, nearly twenty-five per cent of the value of the product was 
paid to the middleman for passing it through his books. These gentlemen, 
the factors, sat at the water’s edge like leeches sucking the life-blood of a 
healthy trade, and as one after another dropped off, ‘uaa to repletion, others 
took his place, until the emaciated body handed over to us hardly seemed 
worth the effort of preserving. Everybody knew it; it was the talk of the 
community, I practised law for ten years in the county of Schuylkill, and in 
all that time, and up to it, there were but three men who had ever retired from 
its formation, and I find that the stockholders of the company have received an | the business of mining coal with any money, and one of those died in an 
average of not quite six and a half per cent. upon their money from the time | insane asylum, and another had softening of the brain. The shock was too 
they invested it. They have never got more than an average of six and a half| great to their systems. ; , . 
per cent. for their money, and if they were to sell out their property to-day at} Why, gentlemen, there was no Orphans’ Court business in that county. I 
its market value, they would only get ten per cent. more for it than they paid | never drew a wil] in my life but one, and the man for whom I drew that had 



















































admit that it is your duty, as it is the interest of those whom you represent, to 
so act that the State shall be prosperous; and you will agree that whatever 
increases the population and adds to the prosperity of the State should be 


from the work done are in the treasury of an aggregation of individuals called a 
corporation or in the pocket of one single man. The map which I have just 
exhibited to you shows that the Wyoming coal field for the last twenty years 
has been developed by corporations, and the Schuykill and Mahanoy coal fields 
have been the locations for individual enterprise. We have had, then, two well- 
defined aid distinct systems of business in operation for nearly twenty years. 
Let wis see by figures what was the result to the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Schuylkill and Mahanoy coal fields together contain two hundred and 


hiAdred and ninety-eight ; therefore, we have more landthan they have. The 


opened. It is nearer to tidewater than any other. On account of the geologi- 
cal formation, the structure of the stratification, and the number of axes of de- 
pression and elevation, there are to the square mile more places for opening 
collieries in the Schuylkill and Mahanoy region than in anyother. In addition 
to this, the upper strata of the coal measures, which are absolutely denuded in 
the Lehigh region, and partially washed away in the Wyoming region, exist in- 
tact in the Schuylkill. In other words, whereas in the Lehigh region they 
have but three or four veins of coal, and in the Wyoming from eight to ten, we 
have in many places in the Schuylkill region seventeen distinct strata, and to 
this extent, therefore, our capacity for annual production is greatly increased. 
Notwithstanding all this, what has been the result? In the year 1840, the 
Schuylkill region produced four hundred and ninety thousand five hundred 
and ninety-six tons of coal, and the Wyoming region produced only one hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand four hundred and seventy tons. You see the 
production of the Schuylkill region was more than three times, nearly three 
times and a half, as large as that of the Wyoming region. In 1850, the Schuyl- 
kill region produced one million eight hundred and forty thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty tons, and the Wyoming region eight hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three tons. This was about the period 
when the large corporations in the Wyoming region, of which I have spoken, 
were going into business extensively as miners of coal, and up to that time the 
increase had been somewhat greater in the Wyoming than in the Schuylkill. 
But new look at the next decade. The tonnage of the Schuylkill region had 
increased in 1860 to three million seven hundred and forty-nine thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two tons, or about double ; while that of the Wyoming ‘re- 
gion had increased to two million nine hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen tons, or more than treble. At the end of the next ten 
years, while the Schuylkill had only increased in 1870 to four million eight 
hundred and fifty-one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five tons, or twenty- 
nine per cent., in ten years, the Wyoming region increased from two million 
nine hundred and forty-one thousand eight hundred and seventeen tons to 
seven million eight hundred and twenty-five thousand one hundred and twenty- 
eight tons, or one hundred and sixty-six per cent. within the same period. Here 
was an increase of one hundred and sixty-six per cent. against twenty-nine, due to 
the fact that the Wyoming region was controlled by large corporations who 
«ould expend money in developing the lands, and who were not liable to be pros- 
trated by amonetary panic. Ifwe had had twenty years ago the powers we now 
have, what do you think would to-day be the increased population of the valley of 
the Schuylkill and the increased commerce of the city of Philadelphia? Ihave 
shown you that in the decade from 1860 to 1870 the tonnage of the Schuylkill 
region has increased but twenty-nine per cent., while that of the Wyoming had 
increased one hundred and sixty-six per cent.; but I have had these statistics 
brought down to 1874, and I have been astonished at the revolution. already 
worked in the trade in consequence of our advent into the business of mining 
and selling coal. In the four years from 1870 to 1874 the tonnage of the Schuyl- 
kill region had increased 33 23-100 per cent., and that of the Wyoming only 18 
1-100 per cent. If there is anything more conclusive as a demonstration than 
this I should like to have it produced before you; and assuming that you, 
gentlemen, will close your minds to the senseless clamor against a corporation, 
and look only to the development of your own native State, look only to her 
prosperity and to the prosperity of her people, I think you will justify what we 
have done, and some of you will claim credit with your fellow members for 
having been among those who were present in the halls of legislation when 
this policy was extended to Schuylkill County by the incorporation of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. 

But let us look at the populations of these two regions as represented respec- 
tively by Schuylkill and Luzerne Counties. In 1850, Schuylkill County had a 
population of 60,713, and Luzerne only 56,072. In 1860 Schuylkill had 89,510, 
but Luzerne had already overrun it and had go,244. In 1870, Schuylkill County 
had increased to 116,428, and Luzerne to 160,915, or an increase for Schuylkill 
in that decade, of thirty per cent. against seventy-eight per cent. for Luzerne. 
Of course, I have no means of making a comparison of populations since 1870, 
for no census has been taken ; but I will venture to say that, owing to the work 
of this company in the Schuylkill region and the number of men employed and 
brought there, the ratio of increase in Schuylkill in the last four years will 
compare as favorably with that of Luzerne as the tonnage of the two regions 
during the same time. 

There is one other subjeet to which, before I leave this part of the case, I de- 
sire to call your attention. I know that it is rather an inviduous thing to ap- 
pear before the public as the defender of a corporation, but let me say to you 
that a large corporation confers a benefit upon a community—which the latter 
cannot derive from an individual—in this respect. Take the Reading Railroad 
Company, for example ; I have looked over the statistics of the compigny from 
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lived through all these times in that county, and J am glad to say that it was 
the result of that experience which enabled me to make a vow that if it ever 
came into my power I would try to do something to make that county pros- 
perous. A remark that escaped Dr. Romme. upon the stand is very suggestive. 
Our friends on the other side assume that every man who went into the coal 
trade failed because he was nota man of capital or not a man of business 
habits. Mr. Perrrit, I think it was, in examining Dr. tOMMEL, who was one of 
these facters, said to him, ‘I suppose these men went in without capital, and 
then I suppose they went along, and they came to grief. z a 

“Yes,” said Dr. Romer, ‘they came to Walnut street,” and I suppose in 
his vocabulary the words are synonymous. — | ; ’ 

These gentlemen, the factors, are the principal complainants in this case. 
They are represented on the stand before you by Mr. Vanpusen, of whom I 
desire to speak very kindly, for although he had lost his business he spoke 
very kindly of us, and I do not know that he ever did anything of which I 
have any right to complain. He feels very naturally, not exactly indignation 
but something which is akin to indignation, at having been driven out of his 


no money. Every man’s estate was settled by the sheriff before he died. [| 
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Mr. Gowen, you have made us a very liberal offer; it is going to work a revolu- 
tion in the coal trade, and I simply suggest for your consideration this: that as 
up to this time you have only spoken to us who are miners in Schuylkill 
County, and who have factors to sell our coal, you ought to give the benefit of 


, this offer to every man who sells his own coal, for even those who have their 


wharves at Richmond can do better by accepting your offer than they can by 
keeping in business. In other words, the oftice facilities, clerks and sale agents 
they have to keep up for one hundred thousand tons, cost them very much 
more than the ten cents a ton that you propose to do the business for; and, in 
addition to that, they have got to run the risk of their sales.” “Very well,” I 


said, “I think that is a good suggestion, and we will call a meeting of every 


business ; the other representatives are Dr. Rommen and Mr. Borpa, and they | 


were the only three examined. Dr. RommMen was the owner of a colliery and 
Mr. Borpa the owner of two collieries. Bless your souls, gentlemen ! they 
never complained of the enormous power of the Coal and Iron Company when 
they were selling their collieries to us. They took our money as if it were 


their mother’s milk, and you never saw men more anxious for it. Mr. Borpa 


sold us his collieries at a large price. and I have no doubt those gentlemen 
looked with eager eyes to the time when a great corporation, as we were, 
would become the miners of coal, and when, instead of selling fifty thousand, 
sixty thousand, or one hundred thousand tons of coal by factors, we would 


turn our business over to them and let them get forty cents a ton out of an 


annual product of millions of tons. But we were not to be caught in that way. 
Having once concluded to go into the business, we made up our minds that 
we would sell our own coal. You see, therefore, the reason for the opposition 
of these gentlemen. We shipped last year, of the business formerly done by 


the factors, one million three hundred thousand tons of coal. At forty cents | 


a ton, here was five hundred and twenty thousand dollars annual profit taken 


out of the pockets of eight or ten men. No wonder they look angry. No | 


yar 3 f vars here in the position of 
wonder they declare war; and Mr. Borpa appears here in the 4 
Achilles and Thersites in the eventful Iliad which is to end with the destruc- 
tion of the company. Think, gentlemen, of five hundred and twenty thousand 


° : P skate sae . > > } 
dollars a year for doing nothing taken out of the pockets of eight or ten men ! | 


No wonder that they think very badly of us, because we deprived them of the 
profits in which they were accustomed to participate. 
Another word about this subject of middlemen. Some years ago I was in the 
State of New York, and, I think, one of the most interesting business opera- 
tions I ever saw was the manufacture of cheese by the farmers in that State. 
There is no more perfect system in the world than the combination of farmers 
for cheese manufacture which exists in the State of New York ; and when 
we can bring the production of coal within rules as strict as theirs, and 
manage our business upon principles as broad and comprehensive as they do, 
we shall have attained the perfection of a commercial enterprise. Every 
farmer whose cow produces the milk that enters into the cheese gets just such 
proportion of the price which the cheese brings in Liverpool as Is due to the 
proportion of milk that entered into its consumption, and there are no middle- 
men in it. Fifty or sixty or one hundred farmers unite and send toa cheese 
factory:the milk from their cows. They fatten their hogs off the offal, and the 


so hundreds of other cheese factories throughout the State of New York do the 
same, and they have an agent paid by the association in Liverpool, and one 
paid by it in other parts of Europe, and the cheese is sold on the account of 
the owner of the cow in the markets of the world, and there are no middlemen. 
connected with it. Why should the producer be tleeced for the purpose of 


man at Richmond interested in a colliery, and will make him the offer;” and 
from this resulted that terrible meeting about which so much has been said, 
and at which I made the unfortunate remark that “I might become ugly,” 


| Which my friends, I hope, now understand related entirely to my personal ap- 


pearance! I have not heard anything about the unfortunate expression lately, 
and I suppose they will accept my explanation of its meaning. Having called 
the meeting, we said to some eighteen of the miners who sold their own coal: 
‘We have made arrangements to sell coal, and if you, gentlemen, want to do 
so, you can avail yourself of it.” Well, there was a burst of indignation, be- 
“ause NO corporation is ever believed to be honest. I have been subjected for 
some years to the humiliation of occupying a position in which I am forced to 
infer that almost every man who comes to see me supposes I am a monster and 
an oppressor. I endeavor to control my temper as well as I can, and whenever 
I can tind somebody to take my place I shall be happy to go back to practising 
law and to get into some decent business again. Whenever a corporation makes 
a proposition to any set of men, they invariably suppose you are going to cheat 
them, and that there is something terrible back of it. Four or five, however, of 
those of whom I speak saw the merits of the yroposition, and within a day or 
two accepted it. Some of the largest, I believe the two largest, shippers of coal 
accepted in a day or two—the Philadelphia Coal Company and Acarp, Moopir 
& Co., but the rest did not, and they sent me the protest which has been offered 
in evidence, and which was very thankfully received and very politely answered. 
Out of this has sprung all this trouble; out of this have sprung all these anony- 
mous hewspaper articles, these complaints of this ‘grasping monopoly,” sim- 
ply because we said to those who produce the coal, and who have been paying 
torty cents for selling it, that we would do the business for ten cents a ton: and 
every man of them who was called here (and our friends committed the inad- 
vertence of calling three or four of them) justified us, and said it was one of the 
best things that ever happened to them. In all this thing, my friend, Mr. Borpa, 
has been the leading spirit. He it was who subscribed the largest sum in aid 
of this investigation—$500, I think, was the amount—when our poor retailers 
only could put in fifty or one hundred dollars apiece. It was Mr. Borpa, I 
think, who furnished a great deal of the law that led to this investigation until 
our friends now here were employed, and then I am very glad to see that some 
of the crude notions which we heard through newspapers as adopted under Mr. 
Borpa’s advice, were abandoned. Wherever we saw a complaint against us we 
could trace it to Mr. Borpa. An article appeared in the Boston Post, under 
the head of ‘A Citizen,” in which, as the representative of native-born Ameri- 
eanism, there was a protest against the demoralizing influence of British gold! 
Well, the native-born citizen was Mr. Borpa from France. In another paper 
there appeared an ‘interview ” with one of the “ hard-fisted and horny-handed 


| sons of toil,” who had devoted the morning and the noon of his life to working 


in the coal mines and earning his daily bread, and the ‘“hard-fisted and horny- 


| handed son of toil” was the aristocratic Mr. Borba, who is “robed in purple 


paying a profit, which, if due to the business, ought to be due to him whose | 


capital is risked in its prosecution. Why, gentlemen, look at the grain trade. 


What would become of the prosperity of the United States of America if the | 


great grain trade of this country, which goes into our international exchanges | 


and adds to the value of our commerce, were levied upon as it went down to 


the water's edge by a band of factors and despoiled at the rate of twenty-five | 


per cent. upon the original value to the farmer? Is it not just as important 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania that any product of its soil should be 
directly sent to market, and that the business should be as prosperous as is the 
grain trade or should be? The coal taken out of the bowels of the earth repre- 
sents a sum of money, say of fifty cents per ton, which adds just that much to 


man who makes the cheese gets a certain sum per pound for making it; and | and fine linen, and who fares sumptuously every day.” If an article appeared 


signed by ‘*A Coal Operator,” that is, a man owning a coal mine, who was being 
ruined by the operation of this great monopoly, and we came to investigate and 
asked the editor who this coal operator was, it invariably turned out to be Mr. 
Borva, who had sold his last colliery to the company, and who was jingling the 
money he received for it in his pocket just before he had taken the pen to write 
of himself as ‘‘a coal operator.” So, occasionally, although we have enough re- 
tail dealers to fight against, I think a great deal of the complaint of the retailers 
came from Mr. Borpa, whose business is that of a wholesale dealer and factor, 
which has been uninterrupted by the advent into business of this company, 
and who now, I suppose, is remaining at home engaged in shipping a large 
amount of coal and making a large amount of money by the use of one of the 
wharves of the Reading Railroad Company, which we give to him for nothing. 

Mr. Borpa is a gentleman of very great ability, a gentleman of French birth, 
one of whose ancestors, I think, either in the direct or collateral line, was a very 


| scientific man in the latter part of the last century, and an admiral who had 


the wealth of the State. It enters to some extent into the national exchanges ; | 


toa great extent into our inter-State exchanges. Why should individuals, 


who are neither producers nor consumers, levy upon this trade on its way to | 


market, and deduct from its owner twenty-five per cent of its value? If any 
system can be devised for the benefit of the owner of the colliery, whose 
capital is invested in the business, whose skill it requires to make it success- 
ful, whereby the coal sold in Boston is sold for his account, is it not to his 


many a fierce battle with the English. I suppose, therefore, that in Mr. 
Borpa’s breast there is a lingering hereditary animosity against the English- 
man; and as we are about to celebrate our centennial anniversary, and ask our 
English cousins to come over and forgive us for having fought with them a 
hundred years ago, I think Mr. Borpa ought to wait until that ceremony of re- 


| conciliation is over before he lets the natural prejudices of his race excite him 
| to attack the ‘ British people;” but whenever my friend hears of an Englishman 


advantage, and to the advantage of the men who work for him, that it should 


» adopted ? 
. We ae what has been called the * pool.” We had twenty or thirty of 
our own collieries. We had a business of from a million toa million and a half 
of tons of our own to commence with. That was nearly ten times as large as 
any business that had ever been done before by a single factor at Richmond. 
It was, therefore, necessary for us to have our offices in New York, and in Boston 
and in Providence, and to complete all the preparations for an extensive mer- 
vantile business. We had to have agents; we had to pay them salaries; they 
had to be employed and paid to attend to our own business, and it cost us 
nothing more, «xcept the risk of the failure of those to whom we sold the coal, 
to do a business of an additional million of tons per annum for others. The 
clerk who makes out a bill for five hundred tons of coal can just as well make 
it out for five thousand. It costs him no more labor. A purchaser who buys 
fifty thousand tons of coal can just as well buy it from us as buy it from eight 
or ten different men, as he had to do betore. ‘Therefore, taking the business of 
this pool, the business of other men in addition to our own, added nothing to 
the cost of our business except the mercantile risk that resulted from our gua- 
ranteeing the payment for sales, which risk we assumed to be measured by 
about ten cents a ton. Hence we said first to eight or ten coal operators, 
‘*You have been paying thirty or forty cents for selling your coal; your busi- 
ness has not been a prosperous one. If you want to, and if you will pledge 
yourselves to prepare your coal properly, we will sell it for you at ten cents a 
ton.” They accepted the offer at once, and then one of them said to me, “Now, 


i 


(1 think the usual designation is ‘‘a bloated English bondholder ”) he exclaims. 
like the giant in ‘‘Jack-the-Giant-Killer ”: 


* Fee, fi, fo, fum. 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
Dead or alive, I will have some,” 
and he draws his sword and prepares him for the fray. 

I sympathize with Mr. Borpa; he comes of gallant ancestry, and he belongs 
to a gallant race, who have doubtless been frequently oppressed and injured by 
the English, and I could almost forgive him for any attack he might lead 
against the hereditary enemies of his country; but I do sympathize with him 
from the bottom of my heart in the disappointment that he will find awaiting 
him after he has saptured the three Englishmen who own so large an interest 
in the Reading Kailroad Company, and discovers when, alas, it may be too late, 
that two of them are Irishmen and the third is a very broad Scotchman. I do 
hope that Mr. Borpa will let them alone, because I know that, with the natural 
politeness of his race, when he discovers his mistake he will make an apology 
which will be almost as embarrassing as the original offense. 

Mr. Borpa has always shown a disposition to manage our business, for which 
we are re grateful to him; and, really, [ do not know anybody who has 
the expeWence, the urbanity of manner, and the knowledge of the coal trade 
that Mr. Borva has, to enable him to take hold of it and relieve us of the task! 
Some years ago, when I was a young man, and I suppose these gentlemen 
thought they had a very good opportunity to teach me something, Mr. Borpa 
and three others (one of whom was Dr. Rome. and another, Mr. VanpusEN), 
wrote me a letter, the gist of which was that they had looked on the vast busi« 
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ness of the Reading Railroad Company, and they thought a very good plan 
for the eoompany to manage its affairs would be to reduce its dividends to a fixed | 
limit, and divide the residuary profits by giving half to the factors and half to 
the stockholders! It was a very ingenious suggestion. Their idea was that 
they would work so much harder then to get money; they were getting forty 


cents a ton out of it, but if, besides, they got half the profits over and above 


eight per cent., there would be nothing like the way in which they would 
work. The matter was considered by the managers of the company, and on 
the 6th of March, 1871, I wrote a short letter to those gentlemen which I will 


take the liberty to read, and which runs as follows: 


“T owe you an apology for the ae in making a formal reply to your communica- 
tion of January 31st, although shortly after its receipt I intimated to two of your 
number what the answer would be. Your letter was duly laid before the managers, 

by wnom I was unanimously directed to reply to you that the company would decline 

to consider the subject presented by your communication. I trust you will not con- 

sider me impertinent or intrusive if I anna that the usual manner by which people 

qualify themselves to receive a share of the profits of a corporation is to become 

owners of its stock; and I nerd not add that it would give great pieasure to all the 

present officers of this company if the gentlemen connected with the coal trade 

would, by the purchase of stock, give to themselves a right, not only tu share in the 

distribution of the profits, but to participate in the management of the company.” 

I can make no better answer to Mr. Borpa now than this. If he, and these 
other gentlemen, will take a moiety or a tenth part of their wealth and invest it 
in the stock of the company, we shall admit them into a participation, notonly | 
in its profits, but in its management ; and I shall be very glad, indeed, to) 
hand over the burden which I have had on my shoulders for the last six years 
to a gentleman so well able to bear it as Mr. Borpa. Indeed, I am at a loss to 
conceive why he should complain of his present position, for I am sure from 
what I have seen of him that if he will devote one-tenth of the time, and one- | 
tenth of the ingenuity and one-tenth of the ability that he has devoted to our | 
business, to the management of his own, he will be one of the most successful | 
merchants that ever came to this country. He, as I said, is the leading spirit ; 
he is the representative of his class. He, of course, has not appeared upon the 
scene except as a modest, unassuming witness, brought before you by the com- | 
mand of a subpoena ; but he is ‘‘ the power behind the throne ;” he is the man | 
who pulls the wires, and who has moved the puppets. He has led on this in- | 
vestigation and incited it, using the names of others, no matter what became of | 
them ; and no matter that our poor friends, Hancock and Spooner, will have | 
to wear gloves for all the rest of their natural lives to hide the manner in which | 
their fingers have been burnt by pulling Mr. Borpa’s chestnuts out of the fire. | 

So much, gentlemen, for the factors. I dismiss them to the retirement in | 
which they belong and which they can enjoy, for they carry with them an | 
abundance of this world’s wealth ; and I now come down to our friends, the | 
retail coal dealers. I have shown you, I think, how our business affected the 
factors, and I desire now to show you how it has affected the retail dealers. 
How has the retail coal business been conducted in Philadelphia? I beg my 
friends who are opposed to me, and who are sitting around me here, not to| 
think that I am unnecessarily invidious in speaking of them ; but I must speak | 
of them, and I must compare them with others ; and I say that the retail coal 
business was conducted in Philadelphia in a manner in which it was not con- 
ducted in any other city. Any man could go into the retail coal business in | 
Philadelphia who could get an endorser to guarantee the payment of a week’s 
tolls. He could put up a little yard and order his coal ; the Reading Railroad 
Company gave hima week’s credit, and at the end of the week five days more be- 
fore he paid his bill. Almost all men who had no other means of earning 
money, because other means required capital, would go into the retail coal | 
business. True, a great many good men are in this business ; a great many 
very good and enterprising men, whose business has been ruined by the very 
class to which I refer. I know that when I was in Schuylkill County every 
man who broke down in mining coal started a feed store, and when I came 
down to Philadelphia I found that every man who broke up in any other busi- 
ness opened a retail coal yard. The result was that this business was divided 
among so many that they could not live withouta large profit. The large price 
at which they sold coal in Philadelphia induced corporations, whose main 
business was in New York, to divert some of their tonnage to Philadelphia, 
and for many years the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company has been retail- 
ing coal in Philadelphia, bringing it forty or fifty miles further than we do, 
and selling it at a price less than the retail coal dealers ; and we found that we 
were losing the business of the Reading Railroad Company on account of the 
high price at which coal was retailed in the city of Philadelphia. We therefore 
commenced the retail coal business ourselves, and we had two objects. The 
first object was to add to our facilities for holding coal. You can see yourselves 
the great bulk of the coal production—how much goes to market, and how im- 
portant it is to have a place to put it. Richmond is filled up by a week’s busi- | 
ness. The yards we opened in Philadelphia hold 130,000 or 140,000 tons. It 
is quite a valuable thing to have such depots to which we can send the coal | 
when there are no orders. The coal must leave the mines every day, and the 
more places we have to hold it, during a depressed condition of affairs, the | 
ionger the mines can keep in operation. Another reason was that we wanted 
heap fuel in the city of Philadelphia. The city of Philadelphia is peculiarly 
a city of manufacturers and it is a city of cheap homes. When I tell you that 
coal is retailed and has been retailed in the city of New York and sometimes in | 
the city of Boston as low as in the city of Philadelphia, you will be astonished, | 
until I show you the reason for it. 

Now let me take our business as retailers. Suppose we are selling 25,000 tons 
.of coal a month (and we have sometimes sold more than that) at retail. When | 
we sell 25,000 tons of coal a month, our rent account and the interest on the | 
‘property invested in the coal yards does not amount to more than twelve cents 
aton. The salaries of all the people employed, clerks and telegraph operators, | 
and every man who is paid by salary, do not amount to more than eight cents | 
aton. The pay of the men who are paid days’ wages in the yards amount to | 
just fourteen cents a ton ; and then, if we allow for advertising, repairs, mis- | 
cellaneous expenses, and losses, six cents a ton, we have this result:—That with | 
a business of 25,000 tons of coal a month, we can afford to sell coal at retail at 
“nly forty cents more than the wholesale price added to the freights. But now | 

let me pick out one of the gentlemen who was driven out of business, as he | 
says, by the advent of the Coal and Iron Company. I mean Mr. Boces. He | 
swore that we drove him out of business. Let us see what kind of a business | 
he did. He told you that he sold sixteen hundred tons of coal a year. He 
paid $600 a year for rent. His rent account alone was thirty-seven and a half. 
cents a ton on every ton.he sold. What were his salaries, or, what represents | 
them—his cost of living? He is a very gentlemanly-looking man, and he has | 
a family. How much does it cost such a man to live? At the lowest $1600 a 
year. ‘That isa dollar a ton on every ton against eight cents for us. He em-| 
ployed but one man. If he only paid that man $40a month, his wages were | 








| men, well endowed with this world’s goods. 


| Branson and Mr. Borpa. 


thirty cents on every ton sold. He put up $1600 or $1700 worth of permanent 
improvements. Allowing ten per cent. for depreciation and six per cent. for 
interest, you have twenty cents more in these items. The aggregate of all in 
the case of the man who was driven out of business is $1 87 a ton against forty 
cents on our part. Why, he ought to be driven out of business. Why should 
the people of Philadelphia pay $1 47 per ton more for coal than they can get it 
for from us, for the sake of keeping in business a man who sells only 1600 tons 
a year? Coal is a common article ; it is not high priced ; you do not want to 
rub it with sand paper and put it up in gold leaf. The cheaper the people can 
get it the better for them and the better for us. 

But look at another fact to see how much each retailer sells. In 1873, there 
were two hundred and seventy retail coal dealers in Philadelphia ; in 1874, 
there were two hundred and thirty-nine. A million tons a year is a fair 
estimate of the amount retailed, of which we sell two hundred thousand tons, 
leaving eight hundred thousand tons of coal to be sold by from two hundred 
and seventy to two hundred and thirty-nine men. The average is only about 
three thousand five hundred tons for each one of them to sell. Every fair 
retail dealer must get, I suppose, $3,500 a year for the expenses of himself and 
family, &c. Some of these gentlemen look as if they were very considerable 
They must get at least one dollar 
a ton as profit over and above the necessary yard expenses. Suppose a miner 
of coal were to open a yard in Philadelphia and sell his coal at retail at the 
same price as at wholesale, wou!d you investigate him? He would injure these 
retail dealers just as much as we do. Suppose any of the men who mine one 
hundred thousand tons of coal per annum, instead of trusting their coal all 
over the United States, should say ‘‘ we will open a large yard in Philadelphia 
and sell our coal there ; we will have an agent to look after it ; we will sell at 
the wholesale price, adding freights, and get our money as the eral is sold.” 
That would be a benefit to the city of Philadelphia, but it would injure the 
other retailers ; and if, thereupon, the latter were to go to the Legislature, would 
that body appoint a committee to investigate the individual coal operator ? 
But our friends, the retail dealers, go to the Legislature and ask you to investi- 
gate us, because we sell coal a dollar a ton cheaper than they do—and they tell 
us we ought to be punished for that! But they say that it is not what we have 
already done, but what we intend to do, that they complain of. The only an- 
swer to that is, ‘‘ wait until we strike the blow before you complain of us.” 
We never will strike it, for this reason : we want to get that which (to use the 
horrible word) is a monopoly ; we want to get a monopoly of the coal carrying 
trade to the city of Philadelphia, and the only way we can do it is by selling 
the coal there so cheap that the Wyoming and Lehigh regions cannot get any 
business. That is the protection the community has. We are ninety-three 
miles off ; the other regions are from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
sixty miles ; and yet at the prices established by the retail coal dealers, tue 
Lehigh and the Wyoming coal comes into Philadelphia from an increased 
tance and undersells our Schuylkill coal. 

But Iam frequently asked this question :—‘‘ Why do you interfere with 
these people? Why does your large company bother itself about the profits of 
these small retail dealers? Why do you not let them have their business ?” 
The answer is, simply because we want to increase the carrying trade of our 


railway ; and if they will sell coal as cheap as we can, we will not sell a ton. 


If the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association will come to us and say that they will 
take our yards from us and bring their customers to them and sell coal at the 


| Same price that we do, we will give them the yards and supply them with coal, 
| and we will not ask them to pay for it until they sell it, if they will give us se- 


curity that they will not run away with the money. That is all we want. 

If Mr. Exuis Branson will take the yard on Ninth Street, and Mr. Davip 
Branson will take the yard on Fairmount Avenue, and bring all their custo- 
mers to us, we will give them the yards to-morrow if they will guarantee 
to sell our coal at the price we do. . Let them do it, and they will make as 
much money in a year as they do now, because instead of selling seven thou- 
sand tons, they will sell seventy thousand tons, and at ten cents a ton profit 
on the large amount the result to them would be the same as one dollar per 
ton on the smaller, while the benefit to the citizens of Philadelphia would be 
incalculable. 

I admit that these gentlemen have been injured by us, but it is in law, 
damnum absque injuria. It is a loss for which they have no remedy. My friend, 
Mr. Lang, says that a man’s business is his own, and when you deprive him of 
his business, you take away that which is his property. When this investiga- 
tion was commenced I was told—but I believe our friends had not then retained 
counsel—that that was the legal and constitutional provision which we had 
violated; that, under the doctrine of vested rights a man who had built up a 
business was entitled to it, and could not be interfered with. That is to say, 
the storekeeper who for twenty-five years had had a business from which he 
was making $10,000 a year by selling silk at a dollar and-a-half a yard, and 
sugar at twenty cents a pound, could not be interfered with by anybody who 
should come beside him and offer to sell silk at a dollar and sugar at ten cents, 
I do not think that such is the law or the constitution. 

The stage-coach men were injured in the same manner; and a most estimable 
class of citizens they were in their day. Nothing would be more delightful, 
even now, than to get ona stage-coach and go to Pittsburgh at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour, changing horses every three or four honrs, taking a week to 
get there, and enjoying the beauty of the scenery! See how this estimable and 


| worthy class of citizens have been injured by the frightful monopoly of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company! Have they not something to complain of ? 
In my young days, which were not very long ago, I used to travel upon the 
canal boats on the Susquehanna, before the Northern Central Railroad was built, 


}and I assure you that a more delightful way of traveling than that was never 


invented by the most luxurious monarch of the East; but it is all gone; the 
Northern Central Railroad has driven it away. The canal boats are rotting 
upon the banks of the stream, and what the poor canal boat captains have 
turned their attention to I do not know, but they certainly have joined that 
large army of martyrs which has had its ranksincreased by the accession of Mr. 
They are injured, but they have no right to com- 
plain. The benefit is to the public; the benefit is to the producer, and though 
they are injured, it is an injury for which the law gives them no redress, 

Now, how might they avail themselves of the changed condition of affairs? 
There are two ways. In the city of New York, the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, and es- 
pecially the Pennsylvania Coal Company, have been retailing coal for years and 
years, and they retail coal in the city of New York at a price just as much over 
the wholesale rate as is necessary to pay the very small yard expenses they in- 
cur. Have they driven out the individual retailers in the city of New York ? 
No; the greatest opponents they have are individual retailers. There is one 
firm of retailers in the city of New York which sells 100,000 tons of coal a year 
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That is the way to compete with corporations. Let Messrs. Branson & Co. go are these: that it shall be lawful ‘‘for any railroad or mining company exist- 
away from the little contracted yard at Eighth and Willow Streets, take a square ing under the laws of this State to subscribe for or purchase the stock, or to 
of ground, and make arrangements with some miner in Schuylkill County to put purchase or guarantee the bonds of the company hereby incorporated.” Mr. 
in 80,000 or 100,000 tons, and sell as low as we do, and they will drive us out Lane says that is another subject, because it gives power to another company. 
of the business. We do not want to be bothered about this retail coal business; He says all the powers given to the coal and iron company are right enough, 
we have enough to do; but we want to do something which will give increased | namely, the power to purchase bonds, the power to purchase stock, the power 
tonnage to the Reading Railroad, and if I can bring about a state of circum- | to own lands, the power to purchase stock cf other corporations, the power to 
stances which will make coal cheap in the city of Philadelphia, the producing | own coal mines, the power to mine and sell coal. Those, he says, are all 
region which is nearest will get a monopoly of the traffic. There are severgl | right, because they are given to the corporation named in the title ; but in every 
retail dealers in Boston who sell from 50,000 to 100,000 tons of coal a year. | one of these instances does not the power of the coal and iron company to do 
That is what it must come to in Philadelphia. We shall never get a monopoly | something necessarily imply that the person with whom they are to do it is to 
of the retail business in Philadelphia. People do not like to deal with a cor- | have the power to deal with them? The charter declares that the coal and 
poration if they can deal with an individual. There is a natural prejudice | iron company shall have the power to buy the coal lands of any corporation. 
against corporations that you cannot obliterate. But the retail coal dealers of | Would this power have been rendered void by adding the words ‘and any 
Philadelphia will divide themselves into three classes, the first two of which | other corporation shall have power to sell its lands to them?” These words 
will be the wise ones, and the other will be the foolish ones. Of the first two | are words of supererogation. It the act had simply said ‘‘the coal and iron 
classes, one that has the capital and the energy, will open large yards and sell | company shall have the power to sell its stock to any other railroad company,” 
as much as we do, and invite carters and everybody else to go to them, and give | it would have been all that was necessary, and that would have been a direct 
them the coal at thirty or forty cents a ton over the wholesale price. Another | grant of power to the corporation. But it went further, and after having given 
class will give up their yards, retain their carts, office and their customers, | power to the coal and iron company to sell its stock and bonds to another com- 
come to our yards and get coal, and supply their customers. It is the kind of | pany, it went on to say that that other company should have the power to pur- 
business we want. If we can give the retailers in the yard coal at twenty-five ) chase such stocks and bonds. We are told that this is void. If that argument 
cents a ton more than wholesale price, they will get it loaded into their cart | is sound, if the premises of my friend are correct, what is the conclusion ? 
cheaper than they can if they have their own yard, and have to pay a rent | That, if after every one of the grants of power to the Coal and Iron Company 
equal to fifty cents a ton. The third class will vanish from the scene. They | the words had been added ‘‘and any other person shall have the power to sell 
will join the canal-boat captains and stage-coach drivers, and emigrate to that | them its lands, and any laborer shall have the power to contract with them for 
illusionary and illimitable land which, in the geographical nomenclature of the | his labor, and any other company shall have the power to sell them its iron 
politician, is known as Salt River. mines, and any other company shall have the power to guarantee their bonds,” 
I have now gone through the preliminary stages of this case, and brought | said words would have rendered void the very grant of power to the company 
ourselves to the time at which this investigation was ordered. I do not believe incorporated by the act which is now the subject of controversy. . 
that the Legislature of Pennsylvania would have ordered the investigation upon | J ean only say that the law has been expressly decided otherwise. I did not 
the complaint of the retail coal dealers, or even upon that of Mr. Borpa, if it expect this point to be made, and did not prepare myself to meet it here, but I 
had not been that a conjunction of circumstances, which enabled these gentle- | telegraphed to Philadelphia yesterday for authorities, and I can refer you to a 
men to unite their forces with the anti-monopoly convention, representing the | gay in Pennsylvania, which are conclusive of the question. 
trades unions, then sitting at Harrisburg, led to a complaint before you, that |" One of the leading cases upon this subject was decided some years ago ; I 
‘roared so loud and thundered in the index,” that you thought it would be | ayoned the case myself in the Supreme Court. A quo warrunto had been issued 
yourduty toorderthis investigation. =» : to test the right of a judge in Schuylkill County to hold office under an Act of 
Now, let us look at the resolution of investigation. The preamble is— Assembly, which was entitled ‘* An act to establish criminal courts in Dauphin, 
““WueEreas, the Philadelpbia and Reading Railroad Company, who are the ostens- | Lebanon and Schuylkill Counties,” in which act there were not only provisions 
ible stockholders of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com; any, are mining | ahout the courts, but a declaration that certain officers, the clerks of other 
and selling coal in direct violation of their chartered rights. * a . * | courts, should cease, and new officers should be elected. It was claimed that 


“ Anp WHEREAS, The complaint is of grave importance and warrants a careful in- Sn ee . a ex : 
vestigation by this body, to determine whether the said Philadelphia and Reading such grants were in violation of the amendment of 1857, which is in the earns 
words as the clause of the new constitution. The case was heard in the Su- 


Railroad Company or the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company have in : s ’ . 
any manner exceeded the rights and privileges grauted to them by their charter.” preme Court, and in 8, P. F. Smrrn’s Reports, page 226, it was held by Judge 
SHarswoop that the title to the act ‘‘ to create criminal courts” was sufficient to 


comply with the provisions of the amendment to the constitution. 


Inre Church Street (4 P. F. Smrru, page 353) is a case still stronger, because 
an original act was passed entitled ‘“‘an act to straighten and widen certain 
streets,” in which nothing whatever was said about damages or about the man- 
ner in which damages should be assessed or about actions for damages, and 
some years afterward the Legislature passed a supplement, which was simply 
called a supplement to an act entitled so and so, going over the original title, 
and in that supplement there was a grant of power upon a subject not men- 
tioned even in the body of the original act ; and the courts held that the title 
was sufficient to put people on their guard, and anything incident to the sub- 
ject of the title must be held to be covered by it, and it has been so held in 
nearly all the States which have similar constitutional provisions. 


There is a very strong case on this point in 3d P. F. Smrru, page 390, Blood 
vs. Mercelliot. An act of Assembly was passed entitled ‘‘an act to increase the 
boundaries of Forest County.” If there was anything in this constitutional 
provision that required an act to conform to its title it necessarily would be 
implied that no power but that of increasing the boundaries of the county 
could be granted under that title ; but the act of Assembly contained a proviso 
that commissioners might change the county-seat and take title to lands for the 
purpose of building new county buildings, and the Supreme Court held that 
the title was sufficient to cover all the powers given by the act. 

There is a late case reported in the Philadelphia Legal Intelligencer of Jan- 
uary 16, 1875, Lyons vs. State Line and Juniata Kailroad Company. There an 
original act of Assembly had been passed, entitled an act to incorporate a com- 
pany, and years afterward, a supplement was passed, which was simply entitled 
a supplement to an act to incorporate the said company, and under that sup- 
plement, powers were given the company entirely different from those contained 
in the original act. The position held by the court was exactly the position 
that has been taken by the courts of Kentucky, of almost every other State in 
which this constitutional provision exists, to wit :—That wherever there is an 
act of Assembly entitled an act to create a certain corporation, such words in 
the title are sufficient to enable the Leyislature to vest in the particular cor- 
poration any power whatever. The power vested in us by the act of incorpor- 
ation now objected to, is the power to sell our stocks and bonds to other com- 
panies. I submit, with great confidence, that the fact that words of surplusage are 
used to give to these other companies the powers which they necessarily would 
have had by implication does not vitiate the act, and therefore every allegation 
of unconstitutionality falls to the ground. 

Senator Rutan.—If that strict construction was to be held four-fifths of the 
legislation since the adoption of that amendment would be void. 

Mr. GowEn.—Certainly. In the case of Lyons vs. State Line and Juniata 
Railroad Company, the court refers a calculation of the number of corporations 
in Pennsylvania chartered since the passage of the amendment of 1857 which 
would be destroyed by any stricter construction, and they put it at 1400. The 
judge who delivered the opinion so states, and it has been well said that if the 
stricter construction were adopted, the title to an act would be as long as the 
act itself, and would be simply a repetition of what was to be contained in the 
enacting clauses. 

When we are called upon to construe a statute or a new constitution we look 
into the old law; we look into the mischief, and we look into the remedy pro- 
posed, The old law was this :—That under a title ‘‘to enable Ropry Hoop to 
build a barn,” you could create a railway company to own all the railways in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The object was to prevent people being deceived ; 
to prevent what is called snaking a bill through the Legislature. Wherever 
you have a title which describes the corporation to be created nobody is de- 
ceived, because when persons hear that the corporation is to be created they 
can look and see what its powers are. But if every power and every grant 
given to a corporation has to be specifically named in the title of the act of in- 
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Therefore, the committee of investigation was ordered to ascertain whether 
the companies ‘have in any manner exceeded the rights and privileges granted 
by their charter” You will bear me out in saying that when my friend Mr. 
Pertir opened the case, he made no allegation of unconstitutionality, except 
this, that he referred to the provision in the new constitution, which prevents 
any succeeding corporation doing what we have done, and he simply referred 
to that to show that what we did was now against the policy of the law; and he 
then referred to the Act of 1869, to show that it was especially against the policy 
of the law in Schuylkill County—but there was then no allegation of unconsti- 
tutionality whatever. Under the new constitution, I grant you, we could not 
have obtained the rights which we now have; but the new constitution contains 
a saving clause which declares that no rights already vested in a corporation 
shall be affected by the instrument, and under that we stand just where we did 
before the constitution was adopted. Gentlemen, I was a member of the re- 
cent Constitutional Convention. I did, to the utmost, oppose and denounce 
the railroad article in that constitution. I said that it was an iniquity. I said 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company already had all the rights they ever 
would want, and that it was an iniquity to prevent other corporations that 
might come after from having the same rig! ts; and I think I used this lan- 
guage—that the Reading Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company could afford to pay $10,000,000 tor the adoption of a constitution 
which would protect their powers, and prevent any opposition being gotten up 
against them. But I was laughed at; and because it was so apparent to me 
that by very many of my respected friends in that convention, I was considered 
an emissary of railroads, I thought it was better for me to retire from the body 
altogether. But I think the succeeding history of this State will convince the 
people that there never was a more iniquitous provision than that which gave 
$> us, and protected us in the possession of, powers that never can be taken 
away, and yet prohibited you from giving to any rival line any rights such as 
we possess. 

Isay this simply to vindicate the position I took in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, not as the representative of a corporation, for I acted against the in- 
terests of the corporation with which I am connected, but as a representative 
of the people, claiming the right for every man to have the same power that we 
have, and thus to oblii.sate the distinction between individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

During this whole investigation we heard no charge whatever of unconstitu- 
tionality; and now I think that if our friends had been successful in gathering 
the wool they went out for, and had not come home shorn, we should have 
heard very little talk about the unconstitutionality of our charter at the conclu- 
sion of this argument. But, like a wise general who orders up a reserve to 
cover his retreat, on the last day of the examination we had a witness who, out 
of these nine hundred pages of testimony, occupies only ten or twenty; and 
upon his testimony we are charged with unconstitutionality, and we hear very 
little more about short weights or car detentions. 

But the only allegation of unconstitutionality that we hear to-day is, that 
the charter of the coal and iron company, so far as it contains within itself the 
power to the Reading Railroad Company to subscribe for its stock, is uncon- 
stitutional, because it violates that provision of the new constitution which is 
exactly the same as the amendment of 1857, viz.:—‘*That no bill shall be 
passed containing more than one subject, which shall be plainly expressed in 
its title.” Iam not going to argue that question, because it has been abun- 
dantly decided. It has been decided that the words ‘an act to incorporate ” 
a certain company are all that are necessary in a title to enable the act to 
confer any powers whatever upon such company; and one of the powers 
granted to the coal and iron company was the right to sell its stock to other 
corporations. My friend, Mr. Lang, drew a distinction at law between powers 
granted to the corporation, namely, the coal and iron company, and powers 
granted to any other corporation, namely, the railroad company, The words 
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corporation it necessarily follows that the title would have to be as long as the | and Iron Company, whom we are charged with having favored, the amount of 
act itself. | cars detained over five days is nearly three times the aggregate of those detained 
Senator Herr.—Is there not a case in 5th P. F. Smrrx about the camp-meet- | for all the retail dealers put together. Where can there be a clearer record than 
ing ground which settles the point? |this? What better evidence can you have of the truth of the statement that 
Mr. GowENn.—Yes : i recall that case, and as I have a short brief containing was made to you upon oath, that whenever the officers of this company discri- 
the authorities upon this point, I will hand it to the committee for their use. minated in any respect, the discrimination was against the Coal and Iron Com- 
[ now come down to the charges against us, which I propose to examine in | pany and in favor of individuals? 
detail. Leaving out the question of unconstitutionality on account of the title| I knew very well that when we entered into the business of retailing coaland 
of the act, these charges against us are :— became the rivals of the coal dealers that a clamor would be raised against us, 
ist. Of detention to cars. | and I was particular to make it my duty to give express orders to everybody 
2d. Of short weights. ‘who had any of the business in his charge, the more especially as I was absent 
3d. Of an unfair distribution of cars ; and a greater portion of the two years, to see that in no case whatever should any 
4th. Of a combination or conspiracy to control production, which renders us discrimination be made in favor of the Coal and Iron Company. True, the 
amenable to the law, and which shows us to have been guilty of an abuse of Coal and Iron Company often had coal in its yards. The company’s yards 
our corporate franchises. | would hold 130,000 tons, and another man’s yard would hold twenty or thirty 
First, as to the question of car detention. You, gentlemen, have hada very cars, so that we might go without cars for a month and have coal in our yards 
full insight into the business of the Reading Railroad Company. You know | all the time. 
that the great object sought to be accomplished by that company is to do as| I come now to a subject which I do not know whether I ought to touch upon, 
large a business as possible ; we carried last week 201,000 tons of coal ; we and that is the subject of short weight. I think our friends have heard a good 
carried the day before yesterday 33,000 tons of coal; we carried yesterday 37,000 deal about this lately, and may, perhaps, be tired of it ; and yetit is the charge 
tons of coal; we have 22,000 coal cars. Of these 22,000 cars say there are nearly made against us, which, from its very littleness and meanness, makes me more 
always five per cent. out of service at the different repair shops. They may | anxious to remove from your minds and the minds of the public any impression 
only stop for a day, but those that stop for a day count one, and those that stop | that we have,descended so low as to be guilty of giving false weight. Do you 
five days count longer. It may be said safely that there are five per cent. with- | believe that all the energies of the company have been devoted to making 
drawn for the purpose of repair. Then another five per cent. may be standing | money by robbing the community of retailers of twenty-one tons of coal, the 
idle here and there. You cannot make the company work like an automatic | net value of which, at two dollars a ton, was forty-two dollars? Why, gentle- 
machine. It is safe to say that there are ten per cent. out of service. That! men, when I tell you that if we added one cent per ton to the transportation 
would leave us twenty thousand to carry two hundred thousand tons of coal | charges of the Reading Railroad, it amounts to the sum of $60,000, you can see 
per week. With twenty thousand cars, it is absolutely necessary that every | that if we want money from the public we can take it boldly and put an addi- 
car should average two trips a week, as each car will hold five tons, and one | tional cent on our tolls. A cent will give us $60,000, and a half cent will give 
trip of the whole twenty thousand would make one hundred thousand tons. | us $30,000, a tenth of a cent will give us $6000, and the one-hundredth part of - 
The object sought to be accomplished by the Reading Railroad Company is to | a cent per ton will give us $600, or fifteen times as much as we are charged with 
make these cars average two trips every week, and, if possible, two and a quarter. | stealing by giving the retailers short weight! Why, if we want to steal, we will 
If we can make them average two and a quarter, we can carry two hundredand | take a pistol and go to the highway, and do it boldly and in a manly manner. 
twenty-five thousand tons of coal per week. Now, to suppose that for the sake | ‘‘ A false balance is abomination unto the Lord, but a just weight is His delight,” 
of gratifying a little malice against the retail coal dealers, who are our own cus- | and we are not going to render ourselves amenable to any law, either of God 
tomers, we would let a car be detained on the road and block up our business | or man, for the sake of getting a paltry forty dollars in two years. We have 
to prevent the consignee getting five tons of coal, is so ridiculous that the very | shown you the correctness of our scales; we have shown the care taken with 
smallness of the complaint should entitle it to comtempt. To detain acar seven | them; whether we weigh when the car is passing along slowly, or whether it 
days means to lose seven trips by it ; means to lose the carriage of thirty-five | is stopped, it is a matter of no moment, for the reason that whether a car is mov- 
tons of coal, which, at two dollars per ton, would be seventy dollars ; to throw | iny or standing still it weighs exactly the same—there is no difference whatever. 
away seventy dollars out of our receipts for the purpose of making ten cents a , A car moving slowly over a scale will weigh on every part of that scale to the 
ton on five tons that we may be able to retail, is to suppose that for the pur- very ounce exactly the same as it will weigh if it is standing still. Indeed, 
pose of gaining fifty cents we would throw away seventy dollars! We do not the protection of the public is to have it weighed when it is moving, for the 
stop our profits at the spigot and let them run out at the bunghole in that way. | reason that in order to stop it the brakesman has to hang upon the brake, and in 
Let me tell you what will cause detention. An accident causes detention for the hurry of business it may happen that we weigh the brakesman along with 
the greatestlength of time. Ifthe accident to a car is such as to require it to the coal, and the people who buy coal do not want to buy brakesmen by the ton. 
be unloaded, then the detention is but fora few days, because the coal is taken But if it moves slowly there is no other weight than that of the coal. One of 
out and put into amother car and sent down the line, but it necessarily involves our friends objected that on one occasion we weighed the hind legs of a mule 
the detention of a day or two, because the accident may happen at a place | forhim. Well, gentlemen, if the hind legs of the mule were on the scale the 
where there is no empty car. You cannot stop a through train of cars and take | hind legs of the car were off it, and I, as the consignee, would rather pay for 
an empty one out of it, because the through trains are manifested, to the end | the coal by the weight of the mule than by the weight of the car. 
of the line. You must take the broken car to some place where an empty car, What, then, are the causes of short weight? In the smaller sizes of coal the 
is standing. But if the accident to the car is not such as to involve a complete | cause is leakage. The boards of the car may warp ; there may be a knot-hole ; 
repair, the coal is left in till the car is repaired. The body of the car may be | the doors of the car which should be drawn up by the man who loads the car 
safe, but a wheel may be broken, an axel may be injured, or a box may be hot. | may not be closed, or in drawing them close and believing he has got them 
All that can be repaired with the coal in the car ; and it is left in until the car | tight, he may be mistaken, and a little piece of coal may be between the lids of 
is repaired, which may take two or three weeks. You have seen the repair-shop | the doors and prevent them closing. The man shuts them with a lever ora 
of the company with fifteen or twenty sidings leading into it. If, when the} wrench, working on the outside of the car; he winds up the doors and a piece 
car comes to a siding, that siding is empty, the car gets into the shop at once ; | of coal may be between them. If that car is loaded with chestnut coal or pea 
but if it comes there when there are fifty cars upon the siding, it must wait | coal, or sometimes small stove coal, a great deal will leak out before it reaches 
until the other fifty are repaired. It may take a month to do this. The con-| Philadelphia. 
signee does not get his coal the next day, but he can telegraph for another car| Accidents are a great cause of short weight, not an accident that results in 
load. We cannot select for repair the broken cars that are in the shop contain- | destroying the car, but a simple collision which throws the coals off. I have 
ing coal. It is cheaper for the consignee to duplicate his order by telegraph | seen cars coming down the road in which the coal was thrown forward against 
when his coal does not arrive, and get another carload to take the place of the | the car, so that it had evidently run over the front end, whereas at the rear end 
one which is delayed. , it was a foot from the top. If an engineer coming down the line sees an ob- 
A great many cases of detention occur from lost consignments ; a manifest | struction in the road, the shutting off of steam and throwing the weight of the 
may be lost; one car may be sent to a particular dealer, and it may be the only | engine against the train, the mere attempt to stop the cars, even when going 
one ; there is a special ticket for it ; the conductor of the train has all these | only at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, will throw small coal forward 
tickets, and he may lose one of them. | and throw it off. In addition to this, there is a great deal of stealing. I do not 
We have an agent who is called the missing coal agent, and you would be as- | know how many hundred of the industrious population of Philadelphia live off 
tonished at the amount of the business that passes through his hands. A car | the Reading Railroad Company by stealing coal. We cannot, in all cases, pre- 
comes down and the conductor loses the ticket and the name of the consignee. | vent it. I have myself seen women sitting on a bank beneath which the rail- 
What shall be done with the coal? It is sold instantly to somebody at any | road passed, armed with long rakes, as if they were coming from the harvest 
price ; the car must be gotten off the road. It may take a week or two weeks to | field, and as the cars passed they raked the coal off by bushels, and when the 
find out who sent the coal, and to whom it was consigned. The moment it is | cars were gone, sent their children down to gather thespoils. I have seen men 
found the consignee is paid for the coal, not at the price for which it sold, but | jump on the cars and kick off coal with their heels to be gathered up for the 
at its real market value. We must sell it to get rid of it. We cannot let it winter's fuel. It is a little business ; it seems hard even to prosecute these 
remain on the road. One car would block up the whole road, and I believe | poor people for doing it, but we are obliged to do so, in order to stop the 
the problem of passing two trains on a single track has never yet been satisfac- | offense. The property is not ours ; it is in our custody, and we have to do all 
torily solved ; and when one car is on the track it blocks the whole trade. | we can to prevent stealing. The records of the courts in Philadelphia, Harris- 


Let me cal] your attention to the small number of these complaints. In the 
two years of 1873 and 1874, we carried 2,759,073 cars, and the total number of | 
cars complained of, giving to the complainants the benefit of every one, is only | 
799 cars, that is 3-1ooths part of one per cent., and when you take out of those 
79° the 140 that were detained less than five days, you have only 650 cars de- | 
tained over five days, or about the 25-1000ths part of one per cent. of the entire 
traftic. Was there ever a corporation that showed such a clear record? With 
every retailer up in arms against us, every one injured in his business by our 
action, with the factors joining forces, and the Labor Reformers connected with 
them, with the process of the Commonwealth in their hands to enter every 
man’s house and subject the owner to an inquisitorial examination of their | 
business—many of them glad and eager to testify if they could—out of the 
who!» you have got the 25-1000ths part of one per cent. of the business done 
that was not delivered within five days. My friend, Mr. Lave, read off from 
the statements we had furnished him the number of cars of coal detained from 
individuals for from five to thirty-three days, which, roughly,altogether amounts 
to 550 at the utmost ; but he said nothing about the two yards of the Coal and 
Iron Company, and since his speech of yesterday, I have had the statements of 
the Coal and Iron Company’s yards examined, and in the yard at Ninth and 
Girard Avenue, which has only been in operation a short time, 423 cars were 
detained over five days, and in the yard at Ninth and Berks Streets, 1076 cars 


Were detained from five to twenty days. So that in the two yards of the Coal. 


burg, Reading and Pottsville will show the number of prosecutions we have 
brought for no other purpose than to stop this pilfering of property committed 
to our care. But we have, as you have heard, an inspector who inspects all 
coal as it reaches its terminus, and if there is any evidence of short weight we 
allow it to the consignee without the parties asking for it. It is allowed them, 
entered upon a book, and the amount paid tothem. The charges of short 
weight (I think there were eight or ten of them made by some of the retail coal 
dealers, ) were made after they had dumped the coal. They made the allegation 
themselves, without any inspection of ours, without any - Tepresenting 
us being present, and in such cases we refused to pay, although in one or two 
instances I believe the matter was adjusted. But you will bear me out that in 
every instance where any complaint was made before the car was dumped the 
matter was investigated, and if the allegation was found to be correct allowance 
was made for it. ; 

I need not again refer you to the smallness of this charge ; but I want to call 
your attention to one hin which was commented upon by my friend Mr. 
Lanz, to show the manner in which the scales at the mines were used. He al- 
leged that the fact of there being a discrepancy between the scales at the upper 
end of the line and those at the lower was an evidence that our scales were 
wrong. We are never given credit for any good action. Even our very virtues 
are held to be crimes, and the liberality with which we weigh coal at the 
mines is made use ofas an evidence of our rascality. When we were in the 
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habit of allowing five per cent. for waste, the instructions were to weigh accur- 
ately, and the five per cent. was the allowance for waste. When the five per 
cent. was taken off, the instructions were to weigk liberally, the object being to 
make at the scales a sufficient allowance to cover ordinary waste. We weigh 
liberally at the upper scales in every instance. At Richmond, out of four mil- 
lions three hundred and fifteen thousand tons, there is a gain of one hundred 
thousand tons, and our friends say that that shows that one of the scales is not 
right. It shows no such thing. It simply shows that in weighing the coal as 
it leaves the mines we weigh with sufficient liberality to allow for the waste of 
the dirt. So in our own retail yards, out of one hundred and eighty-five thous- 
and tons received, there was an excess of one thousand six hundred and fifty-three 
tons. I only mention this to show that the rule is to weigh liberally at the 
mines. 

And now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to something in this connec- 
tion. You haveseen these retail dealers before you, many of them men of consid- 
erable intelligence, and active business men There was nota man of them who 
did not have evidence on the subject which would have been conclusive if the 
charge was true. In our own case, we showed you the working of every retail 
yard ; we showed from our books the total number of tons coming in, the total 
number of tons going out, the number of tons of slate sent out, the number of 
tons of dirt sent out, and the number of screenings sold. We showed a full, 
fair and open exposition of our business ; and that which we showed in our 
case it was within the power of every man who attacked us to show, and the 
fact that not one of them did show, is conclusive against the allegation he 
makes. They come here and swear, one after another, to a general deficiency 
in weight ; I ask, ‘‘ where are your books ; did you make out a statement of 
the number of tons sold?” The answer is, ‘‘no!’ Lask, ‘‘will you do it?” 
and the reply is ‘‘ yes, I will try to.” So it was with one after another, but we 
never have got one such statement yet, and we never will receive one. Will 
you tell me that the books of a man who sells seventeen hundred pounds for a 
ton will show that he sent out less tons than he received? I do not care if he 
swears to it until he is blue, I will not believe it. Why did they not produce 
the record of the business? The rule of evidence is that he who alleges an 
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ness legitimately, by getting good rates for coal, and then he makes $8,000 on 
the business that he does not do; therefore, the less he does the better he is off. 

| But an income of $17,000 clear profit is paid to him by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia for selling six thousand tons of coal per annum, each ton of which weighs 
in his own scale seventeen hundred and thirteen pounds. 

The liberality of Mr. Hancock has enlarged his busines: an1 he sells fifteen 
thousand tons a year, and hence he derives an income of $6,000 a year for coal 
which he does not deliver. Mr. Fiecx sells four thousand tons and receives 
$3,200 a year for nothing. Messrs. WaGNer & SINGERLY sell seven thousand five 
hundred tons a year, and consequently, at eighty-two cents a ton, receive an 

| come of $6,000 a year for nothing. 
| These are the gentlemen who are complaining against us, and these are the 
four who, as my friend Mr. Lane said, testify with the greatest vigor. I have 
heard it said that it was a remarkable thing that tne Almighty had always in 
| this Continent located the great rivers beside the great towns. The usual 
| impression, however, is that the towns were put near the rivers. But when my 
| friend assumes that our witnesses made Mr. Hancocx’s coal run short because 
he had testified with great vigor, I have to answer that, by saying that he testi- 
| fied with great vigor because his coal ran short. I have been a district attorney, 
| and have had considerable experience in the criminal courts, and the result of 
| that experience has convinced me that a man who will steal will not hesitate to 
lie, and I think the testimony of a man who gives one thousand seven hundred 
| and thirteen pounds for a ton is not quite so weighty as it would have been if 
| he had given two thousand two hundred and forty. I cannot help recalling 
| the appearance with which these gentlemen took the book, or rather, with 
| which Mr. Spooner took the book, because Mr. Hancock assumed the position 
| of a Quaker, conscientiously opposed to taking an oath of any kind. Conse- 
| quently he was affirmed, and though being conscientious on the subject of oaths, 
| his first answer to one of my questions, was ‘‘That’s a damned lie!” Spooner 
; and Hancock, par nobile fratrum! are the representatives of the retail coal deal- 
|ers. Ileave them to occupy the position in which they have placed them- 
| Selves. I believe that ‘‘ Honest Joe” would be just as bad as Spooner if he 
was not a candidate for Senator, but I am bound to give him the benefit of the 


offense, and has within his power the means of proving it by the best proof | doubt. and, therefore, I must say that Mr. Hancock derives less income fron: 


that is known to the law, and fails to produce that proof, is convicted by his 
own acts. When these people, active business men for twenty years, in Phila- 
delphia, come to you with an allegation of short weight, and being asked to 


produce their books and show that the number of tons sent out was less than | 


the number of tons received—being invited and requested and directed to do 
it, and yet fail to do it, and actually withhold the evidence in their possession, 
there is not one word of their testimony which can have any weight with you 
in determining the truth of their allegations. 

I now come to what may be called the humorous part of this complaint. I 
do not know that I ought to say anything about it at this time ; I have said 
enough on the subject before, but I feel inclined to go a little further. 
gentleman measured us by their own standard ; they weighed us upon their 
own scales. They constructed the Procrustean bed upon which they laid us, 
to determine whether we were of the proper length. And when we were short 
they dragged us out, and when we were long they chopped _ us off, according to 
their own standard and to none else. We lested them by their own weights. We 
sent out and bought a ton, or two, or three, or four tons from each one of those 
who made this grievous charge of short weights, the aggregate of which was 
the one five-thousandth part of one per cent. of our business. We sent and 
bought coal from all those who testified. The ingenious Mr. Spooner, who 
testified, I think, that he had bribed the Legislature, or something of that kind, 
only gave seventeen hundred and thirteen pounds to a ton. 
dollars a ton, so that a man purchasing from him paid one dollar and eighty- 
eight cents for coal that he did not get, or equivalent to ten dollars a ton for the 
coal he actually received. 
ness. I should think it would be a grievous thing to Mr. Spoonsr, because the 
average of his over-charge for short weight is $1 34 per ton, and as Mr. Spooner 
sells six thousand tonsa year, he derives a clear income, over and above the 
ordinary profit on coal, of $8000 a year for coal that he does not deliver. Why, 
he does not want a coal yard! He makes more money out of what he doesn’t 
give than out of what he sells! 
better he is off! Bless his innocent heart! If we send him ten cars containing 
fifty tons and keep two of them back for a few days the other eight cars will 
weigh sixty tons! Who has a better opportunity than he has to make himself 
whole? Who can make a ton go further than the immaculate Mr. Spooner ? 

Next on the roll of honor, I come to my friend Mr. Hancock. Iam sorry he 
is not here, because I understand that Mr. Hancock says he intends to knock 
me down if I abuse him, and therefore if he was here I would be obliged to be 
very careful. Perhaps it is well for me that you came to New Jersey, because 
they have a very wholesome method of administering criminal law in New Jer- 
sey, and the fighting members of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association must 
show their prowess upon other soil. I see that our pleasant friends, the Mesars. 
Branson, alone appear in New Jersey, and they will not be led into any indis- 
cretion such as that contemplated by Mr. Hancock. Mr. Hancock, you will 
observe, is more liberal than Mr. Spooner. 
intricacies of the trade. He gives from eighteen cwt. to nineteen cwt. for a 
ton ; but then he is a candidate for the Senate, and he has to be liberal to his 
constituents! Mr. Spooner is already in office ; he is a deputy sheriff ; but Mr. 
Hancock is only a candidate. The difference between Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Spooner on short weight is equal in money value to nearly $1 per ton. SPoonER 
being already in office gets a dollar more for what he does not deliver than 
Hancock does. What Mr. Hancock will do after he has secured his position 
as Senator the Lord only knows! 


Senator WarEAM. The implication is that he is preparing himself to fill the | 


position. 
Mr. Gowen. 


House of Representatives, and he is now qualifying himself for admittance 
into the graver body by giving eighteen ecwt. for a ton to those from 
whom he expects votes! How far you gentlemen of the Senate will consider 
that this entitles him either to admission to, or expulsion from, that body, I 
leave you to determine. At all events, I have to say that when the question 
of his fitness for entrance into that deliberative assembly comes up, the evi- 
dence which I have on the subject of his capacity will be laid before you 
whenever you desire its production, 

The average profit of Mr. Fieck is eighty-one cents a ton for the coal he did 
not deliver. 

Let us go over these three or four cases, 
$8,000 a year from coal that he does not sell. 


He sells six thousand tons a year. 
He makes $1.50 a ton on that. 


That is $9,000, He makes $9,000 on his busi- 


These | 


He sold at eight | 


He complains that we are driving him out of busi- | 


The more we detain Mr. Spooner’s cars, the | 


He has, perhaps, not learned the | 


Well, Mr. Hancock testified on the stand that he had been | 
endeavoring for three years to live down the reputation that he made in the | 


Mr. Spooner derives an of income | 


| what he doesn’t do than Mr. Spooner does. I should like to make an investi- 
gation of his weights, however, after he has succeeded in being elected to the 
office to which he aspires. 

I was very much amused at the effort made by my friend Mr. Pertirand his 
| client Mr. Hancock, to get away from the effect of this testimony. Mr. Hay- 
| cock and Mr. Perrit say :—‘‘ Well, this coal is bituminous coal ; it is Lykens 
| Valley coal.” Fortunately, we have got the bill for the coal, and it is charged 
| as Lehigh coal. If Mr. Hancock can only get rid of the offense of giving short 
| weight by proving that he sells bituminous coal as Lehigh, I do not think he 
| retires with much honor from the contest. 
| Then my friend, Mr. Perrrr, suggested that slate was lighter than coal. It 
| happens to be heavier ; but I do not see how that makes any difference. I 
| cannot, for the life of me, see how a ton of feathers will weigh any less than a 
| ton of lead, and I have been trying to get it through my head ever since I 
| started. I do not see what the bulk of a thing has to do with its weight. Two 
| thousand two hundred and forty pounds make a ton. I admit that the ton of 
| feathers will fill a larger space than the ton of lead ; but if Hancock cannot get 

a ton in his cart why doesn’t he get bigger carts, or why doesn’t he sell three- 
quarters of aton? Is that uny justification for the manner in which he does 
| business? Ah! I fear very much he is not a Joseph. 

But my friend, Mr. Lane, referred yesterday to a letter of Mr. Bex, in which, 
in answer to a complaint of short weights, he said that it was unfair to weigh 
coal in any other manner than by taking the car and running it over a scale. 
Mr. Bexu meant that it was unfair to weigh coal in his absence by several drafts 
upon an ordinary platform scale without his being there to see to the tare ; but 
how it can be unfair to get a weigher of Philadelphia, on a beam scale that will 
register almost an ounce, or a quarter pound at least, and who lays a canvas on 
the ground and dumps the coal in it and then picks up the coal and dirt and 
weighs everything—how such a test can be unfair I cannot see. After all this 
| was over, however, my friend, Mr. Perrrr, said :—**‘ Well, this matter of short 
| weights was only an incident in this case.” Three hundred and thirty pages 
| of this great book taken up with the subject of short weights, and then when 
| my friend’s ox is gored, he says ‘‘it is only an incident.” There is a profane 
| tradition that has existed for many years, that a certain man during the deluge, 
|on being refused by Noah entrance into the ark, said that he didn’t believe it 

was going to be much of a rain after all. So my friends who started out with 
| this investigation and had the eyes of the Commonwealth upon them, sustained 
| by such magnificent supporters as Joz Hancock and Bruit Spooner, who swore 
the case right through as they went along—valuable clients who say to their 
counsel, ‘* you look out for the law, and we will furnish the facts”—with all 
these advantages ‘‘this is only an incident.” I think it is something very 
much like the incident that occurred to the fox who couldn't get the grapes. 

Out of the 23g retail coal dealers, fourteen firms testify against us. All are 
opposed to us, that is to say, they all dislike the innovation we have established 
in Philadelphia. A great many of them are honest and upright men and would 
scorn to do a wrong even if they had suffered an injury, but out of all of them, 
| with all the disposition to get us out of the business, only fourteen firms testify. 
| Of course, I count Mr. Hancock, Mr. AsHBRIDGE and Mr. FisHEr, all members 
| of one concern, as one firm. There were sixteen or seventeen witnesses. I 
will venture to say there was not a retail coal dealer in the city of Philadelphia 
whose place of business or whose house was not visited for the purpose of as- 
| certaining whether he knew aught against us. I had letters from some of them 
during this investigation, saying that they had been subpeenaed, that they had 
| nothing againstthe company. I replied: ‘‘Go, tell all you know; we shall not 
| think evil of you if you know or tell anything against us.” But when it is con- 
sidered that with all this to induce them and excite them to action, they could 
get but fourteen out of two hundred and thirty-nine, I think you will admit, 
gentlemen, that the subject is not of sufficient gravity to occupy your attention 
any further, and I, therefore, dismiss it from my mind, as I believe it will be 
dismissed from this case, and I only ask to bestow upon my friend, Mr. Han- 
cock, and my friend, Mr. Spooner, the parting admonition, which I will ask 
them to remer:nber hereafter, that ‘‘he who walketh upright walketh surely, 
but he that perverteth his ways shall be known.” 

I come next to the charge of unequal distribution of cars. There was hardly 
| anything said about 1t in the argument, and it is probably not worth my while 

to refer to it. I only know that after getting through with the retailers in “"iil- 





adelphia, and then having a test of what the coal.miners and operator . dd 
say by calling them inadvertently and having them turn out to be the w-.. wit- 


| nesses we could have produced on the stand, our friends got very sick of Phil- 
‘adelphia, and, as I am told, it was determined in the conclave by the retail 
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dealers that Philadelphia was not the place to make the investigation. We 
must ‘ beard the lion in his den.” We must go up to Pottsville. ; The news- 
papers in Philadelphia are not worth anything ; they are all ridiculing us ; 
they are allin the interest ofthe company. Let us go right to Pottsville. And 
as for Mr. Gowen, he will not venture ten miles out of Philadelphia ; if he does 
he will be shot by the miners. We will take the committee where everybody 
is opposed to the company. Well, gentlemen, it was just where I wanted you 
to go. Our adversaries had two weeks, and then there was an adjournment of 
nearly ten days more in which to prepare for the Pottsville campaign. ; 

Mr. Davip Branson moved his headquarters to Pottsville ; he established him- 
self in Schuylkill County ; he placed himself in confidential communication 
with all who were supposed to know aught against us. It happened that we 
had just gone through the long strike ; we had discharged quite a number of 
our operatives, and it was supposed that this would bear terribly against us. 
Your committee met at Pottsville. And what was the result? Our own officers 
were examined, and they gave us a character of which we may well be proud. 
You saw them on the stand ; you know how they testified. Our friends aband- 
oned their allegations, but called two or three discharged employees, whom they 
had subpenaed. With all the disposition that a man discharged from his em- 
ployment has to say something bad against his employer—I speak it now to the 
honor of the men—they said not one word on the stand to reflect upon us in 
any manner whatever, and our gallant retailers determined, after a few hours 
in Pottsville, that they would not examine any more witnesses in the coal region, 
and we came back to Philadelphia. The result of that examination must have 
convinced you that i there is anything in the business of the company that is 
done honestly and fairly it is the distribution of cars. It was made a subject 
of study by my predecessor for some years. _ The system which he devised has 
been followed Yigorously since. Every colliery is rated at its capacity, every 
man receives his proportion of cars. If there are five thousand cars, and the 
calls are five thousand, every man gets one hundred per cent. Ifthe cars are 
five thousand and the calls are six thousand, every man gets eighty-three and 
one-third per cent. If the calls are six thousand and the cars only three 
thousand, every man gets 50 percent. Nothing 1s, nothing can be, fairer than this. 

Now, I want to say to you that the amount of percentage has nothing to do 
with the capacity of the road. The less business done, the higher is the per- 
centage of cars, as you will see at once. In the winter, when very little busi- 
ness is done, every man gets one hundred per cent. In the month of October 
last, we shipped over nine hundred thousand tons, and yet the percentage was 
much less than one hundred per cent. You see whatI mean. It does not fol- 
low, because there is a large business that the percentage of distribytion js 
high. People call for more than they can load ; thelr rated —— they can 
hardly ever keep up to It happens that the largest business 15 doNe with the 
smallest percentage, and the largest percentages are sometimes givén with the 
smallest business. : 

There is one thing connected with the subject of car distribution to advert 
to, and that is the rule recently introduced of giving to a man having more 
than one colliery, at any one the amount he is entitled to at all. Nothing can 
be fairer. Take two men, one of whom has a colliery of fifty thousand tons, 
and the other two collieries of fifty thousand tons each. The one may be 


entitled to fifty cars a day, and the other to one hundred; but the latter is not. 


entitled to one hundred unless his collieries are working collieries and in 
operation. In times of scarcity he can stop one colliery and get all his cars 
for the other. But suppose he does not, the other man gets no more cars. 
A man cannot have a colliery idle, not doing anything, and then in times of 
scarcity ask for an allotment for that idle colliery, which has never been work- 
ing but in the times of these scarcities, and they never exceed more than a 
few weeks at a time. He can, if he chooses, stop one of his collieries, and 
take the cars for both at the other ; nobody is injured by this, though he is 
benefited. The man who has but one colliery at a time has not the same 
advantage ; but every colliery will hold in its chutes more coal than is pro- 
duced ina day. Therefore, the man who has only one colliery has no other 
resource but to call for his number every day, and stop every other day in 
working. He saves half his expenses and works every other day full. But if 
the rule was abolished no good would result to the man who had but one 
colliery. . 

[At this point the committee adjourned till to-morrow morning. } 

JULY 30, 1875. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Mr. Gowen resumed his argument, speaking as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: At the close of yesterday's session, I had 
gotten through with that part of the argument which I intended to devote to 
the special charges of short weight and detention brought against us by the 
retail coal dealers. It is true that these charges occupied a greater share of 
vour attention, and that of the public, when they were being made by the 
evidence adduced before you than they did in the argument of my friend who 
preceded me, Mr. Lang, and who really spoke of them in an incidental man- 
ner, as if they were only what his colleague, Mr. Perrrr, had called them, an 
incident of this examination. ae 

I now come to the charge of unlawful confederation or conspiracy, which is 
alleged against us. It must strike you, who are members of the Legislature, 
and who make the laws, but who do not execute them, as being very remark- 
able that a committee of the law-making power is asked to investigate a charge 
of actual crime. Why do they not indict us? If we are these conspirators, if 
we have rendered ourselves amenable to the criminal law of the Commonwealth, 
the courts are open to our adversaries, and courts and juries are only too prone 
to find verdicts against corporations. If my friends on the other side desire to 
send me down to Moyamensing, I am at their service at any day or hour of the 
week, and will respond to the charge without the necessary preliminaries of an 
affidavit and warrant. I have no doubt, a vast crowd of admiring retail coal 
dealers would be collected along Walnut Street to see the triumphal procession 
headed by the President of the Reading Railroad Company on the way to a ma- 
gistrate’s office, and thence to the gloomy walls of Moyamensing prison; and 
to such spectators it would, probably, be one of the most delightful episodes 
of this investigation if such a procession, headed by myself, could be formed. 
Now, I assure my friends that we are ready to respond to the call of the District 
Attorney of Philadelphia, or of Schuylkill County, or of any of the counties of 
the Commonwealth in which this conspiracy has been formed, or in which any 
act done in pursuance of it has been committed; and, fortunately for them, our 
friends have the opportunity of indicting us in any one of ten or twelve coun- 
ties, and they can select that one in which the juries are supposed to be 
particularly averse to corporations. 
criminal laws plainly written, with the courts of Pennsylvania open for the ad- 


' world. 


have for putting the president of a large railway ee in the prisoner's 
dock and sending him to the penitentiary, why should you, who make the- 
laws, be asked to go through a preliminary investigation, in order to find whe- 
ther we have rendered ourselves amenable to your penal statutes? If we have 
done so, in God’s name let us be indicted, let us be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment, and let this unlawful confederation and conspiracy, which has 
been the burden of my friends’ complaints, be held up to the scorn that it de- 
serves, if its authors have transgressed the laws of the State from which they 
derive their power. 

This unlawful confederation or conspiracy is supposed to have been brought 
about by the coalition between ourselves and the New York companies—by the 
formation of the Schuylkill Coal Exchange—and by the stoppage of the pro- 
duction of coal ; and I now desire to call your attention to these subjects in 
detail, and in doing so I will, I think, carry out the promise I made to our 
friends on the other side by telling them more of this confederation and con- 
spiracy than they have been able to get from any witness examined upon the 
subject. There was but one witness who knew anything about it, except from 
hearsay, and that was Mr. Parrisy ; and here I ask you to look at this pecu- 
liarity of the case. A conspiracy is charged; an unlawful confederation, 
unlawful in its confederation and formed for an unlawful object ; such a 
confederation as courts darkness and hides from the light of day ; such a con- 
federation as, if it exists, shuns the public investigation and public examina- 
tion, and though we were told how difficult they supposed it would be to prove 
it, how troublesome it was to find out by any other than one of the conspirators 
himself the acts of this confederation—yet when one of the chief conspirators 
was called to the stand, he was simply called to testify to the fact that the 
public newspapers of the country had contained everything connected with 
this subject, and that we had published it ourselves and published it to the whole 
Everybody knew all about it. There never was a trade combination, 
there never was an association of industrial pursuits managed by a committee, 
the proceedings of which were more public than those which our friends 
animadvert upon. From Alpha to Omega, from the beginning to the end, not 
only the object of this conpiracy, but the very detail of the manner in which 
it was to be carried out, was spread broadcast before the people of this country. 
If our friends want an investigation to detect and expose a conspiracy, why 
ask this committee to spend three months of its time to investigate a state of 
facts that had been published for two years. Upon the subject of confederacy, 
upon the subject, also, of the ownership of stock in the coal and iron company, 
by the Reading Railroad Company, which are the only two grave offences 
charged against us now—the reports of the Reading Railroad Company and the 
public press of the State had for years contained all the information which 
has been laid before you, and it must appear to you to be remarkable that an 
investigating committee was ordered, and that witnesses were summoned for 
no other purpose than to prove the truth of the assertions which we ourselves 
had made to our stockholders and to repeat the facts which we ourselves had 
furnished to the public prints. 

I go now, first, into the confederacy with the New York companies. I shall 
use the word ‘‘confederacy,” or ‘‘combination,” or any word which is most 
offensive to the law, to please our friends on the other side. Names imply but 
little. I want, first, to call your attention to the manner in which the coal 
trade of Pennsylvania had been managed for twenty years before this alliance 
with the New York companies was formed. You have it in evidence that there 
were two classes of business, as it were—one the line and city trade, and the 
other the trade which went to tidewater for shipment. It had been invariably 
the case that the better kind of coal, or rather that which was the better pre- 
pared, had gone to the line and city trade, and that about which the least care 
had been taken, which was treated as simply the surplus or over-production 
which was difficult to sell, had been sent to tidewater for shipment abroad in 
competition with the coals of the New York companies. The result of this was, 
that while prices were fairly maintained in Philadelphia and in Pennsylvania, 
and while people there paid a fair price for their coal, and sometimes a very 
high price, the keenness of the competition was so great that the manufacturer 
who smelted iron ore in the harbor of New York bought his Pennsylvania coal 
at a dollar a ton less than the man whose furnace was located in the valley of 
the Schuylkill. How long would it have taken for such a system to destroy the 
manufacturing industry of the State of Pennsylvania? Why, gentlemen, when 


I became the President of the Reading Railroad Company, it was the habit, 


and it had been the habit for years, and it was continued for one or two years, 


| because it was impossible to get rid of it at once—it was the habit to allow as 


With all this field before them, with the. 


ministration of criminal justice, with the magnificent opportunity they would | 


high as a dollar a ton drawback at Richmond upon the coal that was sent out 
of the borders of the State. The man whose furnace was located in Phila- 
delphia, or along the line of the Reading road, paid two dollars for his freight, 
and the man whose furnace was located in the valley of the Hudson got that 
freight for a dollar a ton; and it was simply on account of this competition be- 
tween the New York companies on the one side and the Reading Railroad on 
the other to find a market for their surplus coal. Manufacturer after manufac- 
turer located along the line of our rails came to me to complain of this injus- 
tice. They said: ‘‘How can you expect, Mr. Gowen, to build up the trade of 
your own region, if you permit such a policy to be carried out as will give to 
our rivals, located in the principal market of the country, on the waters of New 
York Bay and the waters of the Hudson, the power to buy the coal which passes 
our very door, and goes one hundred miles further, at a less price than you 
charge us?” No answer could be made to the complaint; it was unanswerable. 
There never was a system so unjust; there never was a system which would 
have worked more ruin and injury to the very people of Pennsylvania, whom 
it was our duty, as I am sure it will be your pleasure, to protect. 

The coal that went to these competitive points, as I have told you, under 
the fostering care of my friends, the factors, was not always in the very best 
condition. It was very well known that Schuylkill coal, in the markets of 
New England and New York, had a very bad reputation. A man having a 
very good colliery in the Schuylkill region at which he prepared one hundred 
thousand tons of coal, would sell eighty thousand or ninety thousand of it in 
Philadelphia and along the line of the road. He had to have a market for his 
surplus, it might have been ten thousand or it might have been twenty 
thousand tons per annum. It was a well-known coal ; it had a good reputa- 
tion. A factor took hold of it, and announced himself as the selling agent for 
this particular kind of coal, and when he got ten thousand tons a year from 
the colliery which had a reputation, he sold one hundred and twenty thousand 
under the same trade designation—that is to say, he bought one hundred and 
ten thousand tons of inferior coals and sold the whole as the product of the 
good colliery. The result was most iniquitous, not only to the owner who had 
the good colliery, but to the purchaser who bought upon the reputation of the 
coal. The Reading Railroad Company was interested in building up the line 
of its road. A sum of twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty cents a ton, more or 









































































































































































































































































less, in the price of coal amounted to nothing compared with the profit it 
would derive from having that coal burned in the process of manufacture on 
the line of its own rails. The Phenix Iron Company, located at Pheenixville, 
which has just built a rolling mill which, I believe with one or two exceptions, 
is the largest in the world, was for one or two years considering the propriety 
of moving its large works from the valley of the Schuylkill and locating them 
on the waters of the Hudson ; and it was only when that company saw that 
the policy of the Reading Railroad Company was to make coal cheaper the 
nearer it was to the mines, and to increase the price with every mile of 
distance it was transported, that they determined to remain where they were, 
and to expend from one million dollars to one million three hundred thousand 
dollars in the erection of an establishment that will employ hundreds of men, 
and produce one hundred thousand tons per annum of finished iron. 

I could go over the whole line of the road, from beginning to end, and I could 

show you this same state of facts. I could take up the statistics of the iron 
manufacturers of the Hudson, and show that at that great distance from the 
coal region, the prosperity and the wealth and the industry of the State of New 
York were being built up at the expense of the State of Pennsylvania with fuel 
dug within our own Commonwealth, and of which our State had a monopoly. 
Why, gentlemen, look for one moment at this. Suppose, by any arbitrary 
trade regulation you could say that there should be an export duty of one 
dollar a ton levied upon every ton of anthracite coal that left the borders of 
Pennsylvania. I grant you cannot say this ; I grant it would be in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States ; I grant that it would be probably 
unwise to do it. But what would be the result? Every man making iron 
with anthracite coal would locate his furnace witnin the State of Pennsylvania, 
and in ten years the population of the State would double. If all the manu- 
facturing industry that uses anthracite coal, if every furnace fire and the fires 
under every boiler lighted by anthracite coal, were located in Pennsylvania, in 
order to secure the benefit of cheap fuel, how vast would be the increase of the 
wealth and population of our own great Commonwealth ? 

Our object in entering into this alliance with the New York companies was 
simply this : To announce, as the future policy of the companies, that the price 
of coal should be lowest at the mines and increase with every mile of distance 
over which it is carried ; that it should be just that much higher in the city of 
New York than it is in the city of Philadelphia, as is due to the increased dis- 
tance of the former from the region where the coal is produced. It is so ad- 
justed now that, instead of coal being a dollar a ton cheaper in New York, the 
difference between the price of coal in the port of Philadelphia and in the city 
of New York is exactly one dollar a ton in favor of Philadelphia ; and coal in 
Boston is exactly so much higher than coal in Philadelphia as is due to the 
cost of carrying it from Philadelphia to Boston, namely, at present $1 60 per 
ton. A man desiring to make use of Pennsylvania, and to locate within her 
borders his manufacturing establishments to smelt the iron found beneath our 
hills, can locate his works now with absolute confidence that in the whole 
future the policy of the Reading Railroad Company will be to prevent any man 
who is at a point further from the mines from getting his coal cheaper than the 
man who is the nearer. That, I say, he can do with absolute confidence, unless 
the complaint of our friends, the retail dealers, is to lead to some action on 
your part, gentlemen, which will prevent our carrying into ctiect the policy 
which we have inaugurated. 

Now, what is the New York combination of the six companies, or rather five 
of them, for there is one of them which, although acting with us, may be con- 
sidered only as an honorary member of our association. ‘The confederacy is 
simply this: to agree upon a price at which each will sell whatever coal goes 
to the competitive markets, which includes all coal reaching the Hudson River ; 
all coal which passes from Philadelphia out of the capes of the Delaware, and 
all coal which leaves Philadelphia and goes through the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. The price of such coal is fixed by a committee, meeting monthly. 
That price varies with the season. It commences low ; in truth, it commences 
at the opening of the season ata rate at which there is no profit in the coal at 
all ; in other words, if the coal had to be sold at that rate throughout the 
whole season, in many instances it would net a loss to the miner. But the 
object of making a low price at the start and gradually advancing it during the 
season, is to secure such an average as will realize a fair price. ‘There is, as 
you can readily understand, a great disposition on the part of persons purchas- 
ing coal to postpone their purchases as late as they can, for the reason that the 
coal is principally used in the winter, and hence the shorter time that inter- 
venes between the date of purchase and the date of sale, the better it is for the 
man whose capital is invested in the business. The consequence of this has 
been that sometimes in the months of June and July we have had no market at 
all for coal, and have been obliged to stop production—everything has been 
blocked up—and in the months of September, October, and November there 


has arisen such a demand that we have been utterly unable to supply the | 


amount required, and prices have run up to an exorbitant extent. The result 
of this state of things was a fluctuation in values, which was ruinous to trade 
and injurious to the public. Now, however, the price of coal is so arranged 
that the difference in favor of the man who purchases early in the year is more 
than the increased interest he has to pay for carrying his product. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of many to lay in as early as possible ; as we approach winter a 
demand always springs up, and thus we get a regular business throughout the 
year, which enables the collieries to keep running, enables the men to secure 
employment, and gives them, and will give in the future, steady work through- 
out the year, and prevent ruinous fluctuations in the market price of coal. 

But, gentlemen, look at the advantage of this policy to the manufacturer. 
It makes but little difference to him if he pays twenty-five, or thirty, or forty 
cents more or less for his coal, provided no rival in trade gets an advantage 
over him. Ifa furnace-man at Phoenixville makes a contract for his coal and 
pays three dollars and fifty cents a ton for it, he is amply protected by his 
knowledge of the fact that nobody else can get it any cheaper ; but if one fur- 
nace-man can buy it for three dollars and fifty cents, and after laying in his 
stock, a rival can buy it at two dollars and fifty cents, the difference is one 
dollar and seventy-five cents in favor of the man who purchased last, upon each 
ton of pig iron made by it. Hence, now every manufacturer is relieved from 
the fear of any rival having the advantage over him, and he can lay in his coal 
whenever he pleases. 

Just here I desire to call your attention to a negative fact, which is of more 
importance than any positive one which has appeared. The Reading Railroad 
Company has a business which is in its character entirely a local business. It 
has no through trade, like the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the New York and Erie, and the New York Central, and yet it is a road whose 
receipts from railroad transportation alone are now, and have been for many 
years, greater than the entire receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio Roilroad, 
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which is one of the great through lines of the country. Almost all of our re- 
ceipts are derived from local business, from that business which, as classified 
by other railroad companies, is considered local—as compared with competi- 
tive. Weare the only company that is confined almost entirely to business 
originating on our own lines We are brought in direct contact with the pro- 
ducer at the mines and with the consumer at the end of the line. Throughout 
the entire course of this investigation, from beginning to end, not one single pro- 
ducer, not one single manufucturer, not one singl: consumer of coal has avpeared 
before you to make a complaint against us. Is there any other corporation in 
the United States that could show such arecord? What! investigate us to see 
whether we have abused or misused our franchise? ‘Try to take away our 
charter from us because it is to the injury of the public! And who is the 
public? Three middlemen, and fourteen retail coal dealers! ‘The public,” 
of course, ‘‘very large” and ‘very respectable.” The middlemen are the 
“respectable” portion, and the fourteen retail coal dealers are the ‘“ large” por- 
tion of ‘‘the public.” It reminds me of the three tailors of Tooley Street, Lon- 
don, who issued a proclamation commencing, ‘‘We, the people of Great 
Britain !” 

Let me dwell upon this fora moment. Abuse and misuse our franchises! 
We conduct our business to the injury of the public! Not one producer, not 
one consumer, not asingle manufacturer, comes here to say aught against us, 
The doors are flung open ; it is published throughout the length and breadth 
of the Commonwealth that an investigating committee—an unusual thing—ig 
appointed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania to look into grave charges atfect- 
ing the Reading Railroad Company. ‘The retail coal dealers and the factors 
employ counsel. The process of the Commonwealth is placed in their hands, 
Every man is invited to say something against us. The tale-bearer and the 
eavesdropper and the discharged employee are interviewed for the purpose of 
seeing if they cannot be induced to say something to blacken our character, 
And at the end of the investigation, and upon such testimony as h s been pro- 
duced, a committee of the Legislature of Pennsylvania is asked to take away 
our charter, because we have injured the public; and yet not one consumer 
not one producer, not one manufacturer has said aught against us ; nobody has 
said a word against us but these three factors and these fourteen retailers—the 
one class of which is prevented from exhorting forty cents a ton upon the coal 
trade as it passes through their hands, and the other of which, or some of their 
representatives, are deprived of the splendid privilege, of selling seventeen hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds for a ton of coal. They appear as the representa- 
tives of the people of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to ask you to 
take our charter away from us because Mr. Spooner cannot sell seventeen hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds for a ton any longer! Why, gentlemen, it is mon- 
strously absurd! True, our friends did subpcena three or four gentlemen in 
Philadelphia who are interested in the production of coal, but they wished 
they had not. They had very much better have left them at home, as these 
three or four gentlemen interested in the production of coal, and factors as well 
though they were, gave us such a character and testified so certainly to the 
benefit which our policy had secured for them, rivals though they were, that 
we could rest this entire case upon their testimony alone, and ask you not only 
for an acquittal, but ask you for some words which should be words of com- 
mendation for the manner in which we have conducted the business of the 
company, and for the benefits that have resulted from our policy to the two 
classes which alone deserve your attention, namely, the producer ‘and the con- 
sumer. 

Now, gentlemen, upon this question of thé price of coal, it is not denied that 
at retail in the city of Philadelphia the price of coal is nearly a dollar a ton less 
than it has been before for niany years. At the mines, the price is from twenty 
to thirty or forty cents more than it was on the average just before we entered 
into business. I stand here now to say that it is not to the interest of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania that any great industry within its borders should 
be conducted at a loss. We are just emerging from a great panic; the pros- 
trated industries of the country are just beginning to lift their heads from the 
blow they received in September, 1873. It is but three weeks since we discoy- 
ered for the first time that there was a demand for the cereal productions of 
this country which has raised the price of wheat fifteen or twenty cents a 
bushel. Gentlemen, it was like a God-send to the whole country. Twenty 
cents a bushel added to the value of wheat produced by the farmers of this 

country has put the price of gold down three or four per cent., and made the 
paper currency of this country appreciate that much nearer to specie. I take 
it that in this respect there is no difference between coal and wheat. Anything 
which is either the perennial product of the soil or which is taken out of the 
soil and exported, adds to the wealth of the country that produces it. The 
vein of coal lying in the ground is that much dead matter. When taken out it 
represents a dollar and a half expended in the labor market, and its real and 
intrinsic value is fifty cents per ton in addition, and that fifty cents per ton— 
produced, as it were, from nothing - passes to the credit of the State of Penn- 
sylvania in the balance-sheet of internativnal or inter-State exchanges. If it is 
to our interest that the farmers who produce our wheat should get a good price 
for it, why should it not be to our interest that a great industry like the coal 
trade should be successfully prosecuted? Gentlemen come here and complain 
of twenty, thirty or torty cents a ton added to the price of coal at the mines. 
Why, that is just the difference between the bankruptcy and prosperity of the 
entire coal region. Twenty-five to forty cents a ton added to the price of coal 
at the mines is just the difference between the prosperity of a great producing 
region and its absolute bankruptcy. Let the price of coal be ten cents a ton 
less than it costs to produce it, and every industry is stricken down in the coal 
fields; the man whose capital is invested in the mines fails; the men whom he 
employs look in vain on pay-day for their wages; their employer is sold out by 
the sheriff, and unless the property brings enough to pay the lien for labor the 
employees get nothing. But put up this price twenty-five to fifty cents, make 
the business prosperous, and you have a prosperous region and a prosperous 
community. 

My friend, Mr. Lane, the day before yesterday, made the most grievous 
complaint against us. He heid us up to the withering scorn of the world, be- 
cause, he said, in the panic of 1873, when everything else was broken up 
and bankrupt, we were not. Why, gentlemen, he gloated over it as if it was 
a magnificent thing for the industries of Pennsylvania to be bankrupt; as if 
it was something that ought to occur every year, and as if the intelligence and 
the ability which had saved a great region from bankruptcy were to be con- 
demned and punished. Is he night? What would have been the condition of 
Pennsylvania in 1874 if the coal trade had suffered with the bankruptcy of the 
monetary interest in 1873? The coal trade went on ; men received their wages ; 
merchants bought and sold; notes were met and bills were paid; and I do 
believe that the coal region, notwithstanding the prostration of other ‘industries, 
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was the only region in Pennsylvania that was not seriously affected by the pantie. 
Was it to your interest, was it to the interest of the State, that it should be so 
affectel? Was it to the interest of the State that the forty or fifty thousand 
men toiling to produce the coal should have had their wages reduced, and, 
probably, on pay-day have a bankrupt employer to call on to pay them? Was 
it to your interest that they should look for the payment of their wages out of 
the proceeds of their employer's property after a long course of expensive and 
exhausting litigation? Or was it to your interest and to the interest of the 
State you represent, that these people should be paid promptly, and that the 
business should be conducted so as to yield some profit to those engaged in it? 
True, the prostration of the iron trade affected the coal trade; true, we could 
not have a market for our entire product, and there were times when we could 
send no coal, because everything was full; and that was the only loss the in- 
dustry of the coal region suffered. 

Now, gentlemen, if it is to the interest of the Commonwealth that rumous 
competition should go on and articles be produced below their cost, then we 
ought to follow the example of the pig-iron manufacturers. Look through the 
jron-producing regions of Pennsylvania and you will see from two-thirds to 
one-half of the furnace stacks out of blast, and in every iron mine along the valley 
of the Schuykill you will see laboring men, men of some skill, men able to 
mine iron-ore, working for ninety cents a day, when in the coal region we are 
paying the lowest class of unskilled labor a dollar and a half, and our skilled 
miners are earning three dollars per day. Is it to the interest of the Common 
wealth that those men should work for ninety cents a day, or is it to its interest 
that they should receive good wages ? 

Let me call your attention, gentlemen, to what you are familiar with, and 
what has occupied a great share in the public attention, and that is the con- 
troversy between the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road within the last two or three months. ‘Vas that competition a benefit to the 
public? We tried it; we tested it. Was it for the interest of the public that 
two great railroad companies should be fighting each other and carrying produce 
at less than one-half the cost of the service? Everything was deranged by it. 
The merchant who had laid in his stock of goods in Chicago, based upon the 
ordinary charges of transportation, found his rival enabled to fill his store, 
owing to this sudden and excessive competition, at one-third of the rates that he 
had paid. 

If c. war between the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Companies had continued six weeks longer, it would have produced 
in the stock markets of the country a panic—a panic almost equal to that which 
followed the suspension of Jay Cook & Co. Had it continued longer, almost 
every foreign holder of the securities of these companies would have hurried 
them home upon our markets for sale. Can you conceive of a depression of 
values resulting from a vast quantity of shares and bonds forced upon your 
markets, day after day, and sold at a sacrifice? The time has passed when the 
legislative power of the State must say that such ruinous competition shall exist 
as will reduce the price of every article below the cost of its production. The 
commercial prosperity of a Commonwealth depends upon the amount of 
money poured into its coffers from the products which pass beyond its borders. 

Let me call your attention to another point. If this combination is an un- 
lawful one, then every combination of the same kind is unlawful. 
and West freight lines of the country—the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York and Erie. and the New York Central Railroad Companies 
—the four great Eastand West lines meet by their representatives once a month, 
or periodically, at some fixect time,“and have been so meeting for years, for the 
purpose of doing just exactly what we do in the coal trade—for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a fixed rate of freights, and to which each one shall adhere, for 
the transportation of products between the East and West. They agree in many 
cases to a pro rata of distribution exactly as wedo. We lived under it for years, 
and it was only when they abandoned this agreement among themselves, and 
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case, and which we should not have met in this instance had it not been for the 
fact that we interfered with Mr. Spoonrr’s selling seventeen hundred and thir- 
teen pounds for a ton of coal! 

But the coal trade is different from any other, and I ask your serious atten- 
tion to a few suggestions which I shall throw out to you in order to show you 
why the coal trade should be managed differently from almost any other. ~ 

In the first place, the bulk of the product is enormous. We transported the 
day before yesterday 34,700 tons ; yesterday, 37,150 tons ; 35,000 tons of coal a 
day make a train sixteen miles in length and such a train is coming down the 
road every day. Wecannot hold such a product unless the people are ready to 
take it, the bulk is so enormous. A furnace-man, if he has cavital, can put his 
furnace in blast, and upon a half acre or even a quarter acre of land, he can 
hold the product of two or three years. He can pile it up. It does not deteri- 
orate. It represents his capital atall times. Further than that, it is one of the 
best collateral securities he can have for borrowing money. But we carry in a 
week over 200,000 tons of coal, and ten days’ production of our region will fill 
every available place in which it is possible to put the coal. Coal at the mines 
is worth but about two dollars per ton. It cannotstand the cost of much hand- 
ling. If you can run it on to trestles and dump it by gravity it costs but a few 
cents to handle, but if you have to resort to expensive machinery for stocking 
coal, it will cost from twenty to thirty cents a ton to handle it, and the cost of 
handling and re-handling will take away all the profit. 

Coal deteriorates by exposure to the atmosphere. It may last a year, and it 
may last in some cases only six months. There are somé soft coals which will 
be injured in three or four months, if the weather is very severe. You cannot 
store coal as you can iron or lead or the product of the loom ; and you cannot 
hold it as you can the product of the soil. Therefore, after your storing 
— are full, there is no other place to hold it except the mines, where nature 

placed it. 

: In addition to this, there is the risk of capital invested in the trade. You 
have been in the neighborhood of Pottsville, at the shafts of which I spoke 
yesterday, and you saw what will represent an investment of $1,200,000 when 
it is completed. A defect in the gauze of a safety lamp in one second may 
destroy it all; some indiscreet miner going into a dangerous place with an 
open lamp in his hand may cause an explosion which involves the destruction 
of everything. The spark ofa passing locomotive may rest upon the frame 
structure of the breaker, and the whole structure may be enveloped in flames. 
There is hardly any business in which the risk to capital is so great as in the 
coal trade. 

Again, we have faults in the veins ; we cannot see them; we do not know 
when we may meet them. A man may have spent $300,000 or $400,000 in 
opening a colliery ; everything may look prosperous, his improvements may all 
be of the first class, the veins all in excellent condition, the coal good, and 
instantly the blast exposes a rock-fault, and the labor of years may be lost. 
There is no other business which is subjected to so many fluctuations as the 
coal trade. 

And now, gentlemen, I approach a subject to which I desire to call your 
careful attention, and which I suppose I must touch as tenderly as such a sub- 
ject can be touched, and that is the relations which exists between labor and 
capital. There is no region in the State, perhaps, in which disturbances occur 
more frequently. There is no evidence on this subject I grant you; the 
matter was to some extent ignored in the examination, but it has occupied a 
large space in the public attention, and you, I apprehend, could not be doing 
your duty unless you heard from some one or the other of us some statement in 
regard to these labor troubles. 

It will not do to say that these troubles in the coal region result from the 
inadequacy of the price paid for labor, because I believe without exception the 
rates paid are the highest in the world. The high rates have had the effect of 
attracting to the coal region a surplus of labor, more than sufficient to do the 


entered into the open warfare which has just closed, that we had a state of| work required, and it is the effort of this surplus to receive an employment 
things existing in this country which excited the serious apprehension of every | which it cannot really get, that has led to these disturbances. Do not under- 
intelligent man. stand me for one instant as reflecting, in any manner, upon the laboring class 
There are, I may say, fifty trades—I have here a list of some of them—man-| of the community. I say here willingly and gladly that the great majority, I 
aged exactly as the coal trade is managed. Every pound of rope that we buy | believe ninety-five out of every one hundred of the men employed about the 
for our vessels, or for our mines, is bought at a price fixed by a committee re-| mines in the coal region, are decent, orderly, law-abiding, respectable men; but 
presenting the rope manufacturers of the United States. Every keg of nails we | there is among them a class of agitators, a few men trained in the school of the 
buy, every paper of tacks we buy, is bought at a price fixed by the representa- | Manchester cotton-spinner—men brought here for no other purpose than to 
tives of those who make the articles. Screws, and wrenches, and hinges are | create confusion, to undermine confidence, and to stir up dissension between 
bought and sold exactly in the same way. We never buya boiler fiue for our| the employer and the employed. I yield to no man living in the respect and 
locomotives that is not bought at the trade price, fixed by the representatives | admiration that I pay to the workingman. Let him who will erect an altar to 
of the mills that manufacture it. Aniron beam for your houses or your bridges | the genius of labor, and, abject as an Eastern devotee, I worship at its shrine. 
is never bought except at a price agreed upon by a combination of those who 
produce it. With gas-pipe it is exactly the same. With fire-brick it is exactly 
the same. Every piece of terra-cotta pipe for drainage, every keg of powder 
we buy to blast the coal we mine, is bought under the same arrangement. And I ask your attention for a few moments to my advocacy of the rights of 
Every pane of window glass in this house was bought at a scale of prices estab-| labor. I stand here as the champion of the rights of labor—as the advocate of 
lished exactly in the same manner. White lead, galvanized sheet-iron, hose | those who desire to work and who have been prevented from doing so. I stand 
and belting, and files, and numerous other articles of commerce, are bought | here to array before you a class of two or three men out of every one hundred, 
and soldat rates determined in thesame way. When my friend, Mr. Lang, was| who, by their machinations and by their agitation, have held in absolute idleness 
called upon to begin his speech, the other day, and wanted to delay because his | and starvation thousands and thousands of men for months. Why, gentlemen, 
stenographer had not arrived, and I asked Mr. Cot1ins, the stenographer of | look at what we have gone through with. When people object toa profit of 
your committee, if he would not act, he said no; it was against the rules of the | twenty-five or thirty cents upon the ton of coal, I ask them to look at what 
committee of stenographers; he could not doit Isaid, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Coxtrns, | those who mine the coal have had to submit to in the last six months. I have 
I will pay you anything you ask; I want to get off, and would rather pay you| had printed for your use a statement, from the daily reports coming to me dur- 
myself than have delay.” ‘Oh !” said he, “ prices are established by our com-| ing the strike, of the outrages in the coal regions. Here I want to correct an 
bination, and I cannot change them.” I would just heresuggest to you a point impression that goes out to the public, that these outrages are intended to in- 
of law, that under the new constitution you cannot pass a special law affecting , jure the property of the employer. Theyare not. We do not believe that they 
dealing in coal; and if you strike down all these industries in Pennsylvania, | are. These outrages are perpetrated for no other purpose than to intimidate 
what becomes of the prosperity of the State ? the workingmen themselves, and to prevent them from going to work. I shall 
But now let me speak of the ccal trade alone. There is hardly one item | not read the list ; it is at your service, and you can look over it and see the po- 
which enters into the cost of the production of coal that is not paid for by us| sition we have occupied for months. But let me mention a few of the glaring 
or bought by us at the price, and acccrding to the rules, established by atrade’s | instances of tyranny and oppression. At a colliery called the Ben Franklin 
combination that represents it. Every keg of powder that is blown off in the | Colliery, the employees of which were perfectly satisfied with their wages—had 
mine is bought in this way. Every piece of rope we use is so bought. Every | accepted the reduction early in the season, and were working peacefully and 
keg of nails we use is bought in the same way. Every piece of pipe we use to}; contentedly—the torch of the incendiary was applied to the breaker at night. 
conduct the water to our mines is bought at a price fixed by a combination. | These men, having families to support, working there contentedly and peace- 
Every wrench and every nut and every screw that we use is bought in the same | fully, were driven out of employment by a few dangerous men, simply for the 
manner. And when we come to the price of labor, which enters more than] purpose of preventing them from earning their daily bread. I had some in- 
anything else into the cost of coal, we are met by a combination, and are often | terest in the subject of the amount of their wages, and I asked the owner of the 
obliged to pay the price established by that combination. But when, driven to} colliery what his miners were actually earning at the time when they were 
the wall ourselves by combinations, we resort to a combination to resist those] prevented from working by the burning down of the structure in which they 
of others, and ask to be put upon the same category with those from whom we| were employed, and he told me that the lowest miner on his pay-list earned 
purchase supplies, we are met with an objection which is not made in any other sixty dollars a month, and the highest, one hundred and thirty dollars, and 


‘‘ Gathering from the pavement crevice, as a floweret from the soil, 
The nobility of labor, the long pedigree of toil,” 

















































































































































yet, although these men were peaceful, law-abiding men, they were driven out 

of employment by an incendiary fire. At another colliery, within five or six ' 
miles of this, a band of twenty or thirty men, in the evening, almost in broad 
day-light, went to the breaker, and by force drove the men away and burnt the | 
structure down. It belonged toa poor man. It was asmall operation. The 
savings of his lifetime were probably gone, and his own employees, who had 
nothing against him and who were perfectly willing to work, were thrown out | 
of employment and probably remain out of employment to this day. It is only 
six or eight weeks ago that our men signified to us their willingness to go to 
work ; they told us they were tired of the strike and wanted us to start our col- 
lieries ; and when we did so a band of five hundred or six hundred men ap- 
peared and drove them away from their employment, with the exception of 
those at one colliery. And, let me tell you, out of those five hundred or‘six 
hundred men there are not fifty to blame. A little band of ten or twelve men 
will start through a mining village and will by force compel every man they 
meet to join them, and against his will, many a law-abiding man is forced by 
the risk of personal danger to join an attacking party and render himself amen- 
able to the laws of the Commonwealth. There was, as I have said, one colliery 
at which work was not stopped ; and never, perhaps, in the history of labor has 
there been such a case as that. We got notice of the threatened attack in time 
at only one colliery. We placed twenty-five armed men around the mines to 
protect their brethren who were working. They were armed with navy revol- 
vers, and behind each stood a man with a sixteen-shooting carbine to hand to 
them when their navy revolvers were exhausted. That little band of determined 
men stood there for five hours facing an attacking party of five hundred, and 
under such protection, men were enabled to continue their work 

‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread” is the primeval curse 
pronounced upon mankind, and from many an humble cottage throughout the 
land, by many a lonely bedside, when gaunt starvation looks into the haggard 
faces of the poor, there 1ises up night and morning the earnest supplication, 
‘*give us this day our daily bread,” but when the father of that starving family 
and the husband of that emaciated wife goes forth to earn his daily bread, he 
is met by the pistol of the assassin and the torch of the incendiary, and driven 
back to his home to starve. 

Gentlemen, we meet next year to celebrate the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence. We expect to attract to Philadelphia 
a concourse of the citizens of the whole world. We shall point with gratified 
pride to an empire built up under republican forms of government. We shall 
show them to an asylum where the abject, and the humble, and the poor from 
all climes and from all lands have found a refuge. We shall tell them that the 
shackles have been stricken trom the limbs of millions of slaves. And when 
we glory in this prosperity, and when we boast of all this freedom, let us not 
forget that, almost within the shadow of Independence Hall, tens of thousands of 
citizens are subject to a tyranny and a despotism such as neither Khan nor 
Caliph ever exercised, and such as in the wildest dream of power never was 
conceived by Sultan or by Czar. 

Why, gentlemen, it is but a few weeks since I received a letter from a miner, 
a man who had worked in the mines for thirty-six years, the father of a family, 
and, I believe, the owner of a household; a well-written letter, a letter such as 
any employer would be glad to receive from his employee, a letter stating that 
the writer feared that he and his companions were in the wrong, that they had 
made a mistake, that they were anxious to return to work, that he, having met 
me on one or two occasions when a committee of laboring men met one of their 
employers, was anxious to have my opinion upon the subject. I never volun- 
teered an opinion, I never wrote or urged any laboring man to do anything 
during a strike; but in this case I wrote a letter, and endeavored to show my 
correspondent what I supposed to be the folly of the course which his associates 
had been pursuing. He acknowledged the receipt of my letter, intimated that 
he was convinced, and that the men would return to their employment. It be- 
came known through the post office that this man had received a letter from me. 
He was charged with that as a heinous offense. He had a great deal of personal 
independence of character, and he met his accusers face to face, and asked them 
whether in this country a man had not a right to write a letter to whom he 
pleased, and to receive an answer, and he defied them. The courage with which 
he met them succeeded for the instant, and he left to go to his home; but when 
he reached his home at night he found there the anonymous notice: ‘‘ Leave 
this county within twenty-four hours, or you are a dead man.” Now he was 
powerless —for who can defend his life from the secret assassin! He left—left 
his family, and remained absent until he hoped the affair would be blown over; 
until the men should return to their senses, and he could safely go back to 
work. 

Think of it, gentlemen! Here was a man who desired to work; a man who 
had no complaint to make against his employer; a man whose object it was to 
be friendly with his employer; a man whose attainment entitled him to the re- 
spect of his employer; aman who had a family, and who owned his house, and 
he is driven out and driven from his home by a tyranny which holds thousands 
of men in subjection, and which I ask you to do your utmost to destroy. 

What avails it to these men that they are ready and willing to work? Of 
what avail is it to them, that we offer them work? Of what avail is it to them 
that the wages that they could earn would amoumt to $100 or $120 a month ? 
They cannot work; they dare not work; to attempt to doso is toinvoke destruc- 
tion. A man may go ferth in the morning from his own humble home, deter- 
mined to return at night with the wages of his labor for the support of those 
who are dearer to him than life itself; if he is armed, vigilant and courageous, 
he may protect himself from open violence by day; but in the silence of the 
night, his home is riddled with bullets, and he is driven out into exile—away 
from family and away from home—out into the darkness and into the night, a 
fugitive and a wanderer—with every man’s hand against him—and for what ? 
For daring to submit himself to the primal curse of the Almighty, and to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Far back in early ages, in Roman amphi- 

theatres, Christian martyrs were torn to pieces for daring to worship God; in 
later times men were condemned to death or doomed to exile for uttering trea- 
sonable sentiments about the form of government. There has been prescribed 
to certain people, and to certain races, a particular form of dress, and disobe- 
dience to the decree was punished by ostracism, or by death; and held up to 
the withering scorn and detestation of succeeding ages have been all forms of 
human oppression, by which 


**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


But it has been for the latter part of the nineteenth century—for a land boast- 
ing among all nations of the world that it is the land of liberty; it has been re- 
served for the United States of America, and the State of Pennsylvania, to wit- 
ness the spectacle of the right of a man to labor for the support of his family 
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denounced as a crime by the decrees of an association which rewards submis- 
sion by starvation, and which punishes disobedience by a ghastly and a horrible 


| death. 


Why, but a few weeks ago we were obliged to conduct the business of the 
railroad company in the mining region under an armed force. Every passenger 
train that passed over the road was preceded by an engine with an armed posse, 
The locomotive engineer, ever foremost at his duty and unflinching at the post 
of danger, standing with his left hand on the throttle-valve, and his right upon 
a pistol, as his train passed through dark glades, or by deep defiles, where al- 
most every tree and every rock concealed an armed assassin, thirsting for his 
life. We were obliged to send men armed to the teeth to protect their tellow 
men in the right of labor; and this police force had to be lowered and passed 
down the inclined planes over which you passed, and which you saw, where the 
human freight is suspended by a few threads of wire-rope. Ata time when a 
number of these officers were about to go down one of these inclined planes, it 
was found that some cowardly assassin, with an axe, had cut the wire-rope in 
three or four places, not so deeply that the danger should be discovered by the 
eye, but rather that it should be hidden until the strain was upon it—cut for 
no other reason than to precipitate to a sudden and terrible death those brave 
men who were there in obedience to orders, to protect their fellow-laborers in 
the right to earn their daily bread. By a most fortunate accident the discovery 
of this outrage was made in time to avert the terrible calamity which would 
otherwise have been inevitable. 

Now let me refer you to the relation of the Reading Railroad Company to 
those whom it employs. We have nearly twelve thousand railroad employees. 
We have always maintained in our own shops the old system of indentured ap- 
prenticeship ; we have never permitted that system to be broken down. AI- 
most all the skilled workmen in our employ, I may say, were educated and 
trained in ourshops. The superintendent of the road was there ; the engincer 
of machinery was one of our indentured apprentices. We have in our employ 
six hundred and fifty-one people who have been with us over twenty years, and 
of these, one hundred and thirty-eight have been in the employ of the company 
for more than thirty years. We rarely have any trouble with our railroad em- 
ployees except in the coal region ; we try to treat them civilly ; we try to treat 
them respectfully ; we pay them promply in cash, and we never speculate upon 
their wages ; we are sorry when a depression in trade compels us to reduce 
their pay. It is to our interest that they should be well paid. When they grow 
old and become worn out in the service of the company, we invariably give 
them a pension to support them in old age. You have seen many of these men ; 
they have appeared before you as witnesses, and have accompanied you on your 
several visits to the works of the company ; you know them ; you have seen the 
relations that exist among them and between the subordinate and superior 
officers of the company, and those relations of kindness and friendship we are 
anxious to introduce into the coal region. We desire the miners and laborers 
of the coal region to stand to the coal and iron company exactly as the employees 
of the railroad company stand to it. But, gentlemen, the few marplots, the 
little band of agitators, the men whose business it is to breed mischief and to 
sow the seeds of dissension, are ever on the alert to prevent any other relation 
than that of hate and animosity from springing up between employer and em- 
ployed. When we entered into the business of mining coal, almost the first 
action I took with reference to the labor question, was to say to the superinten- 
dent of the mines, ‘‘I invite a committee from every colliery of one or two 
workingmen to meet with me in Pottsville ; I will go there to meet them, I will 
agree with them, if they are willing, that if each miner and laborer will contri- 
bute a little sum per diem out of his wages, say a half or a quarter of one per 
cent., that whatever amount is so contributed will be doubled by the company 
out of its own treasury, so that if the men raise $10,000 per annum the company 
will put $10,000 more to it and make it $20,000, and the entire sum thus raised 
will be placed in the hands of trustees (some of whom can be selected by the 
men), as a fund out of which any man who is injured by an accident shall be 
supported until he is well; out of which the funeral expenses of every man 
who is killed shall be paid, and out of which an income shall be derived by the 
widow and minor children of every deceased employee of the company.” It was 
one of the best systems that could have been devised for the benefit of these 
men: but it was in: tantly met with a storm of abuse and indignation ; emis- 
saries were sent out throughout the country by these people who call themselves 
‘* Labor Reformers,” to warn the men that it was a dangerous scheme, and that 
the intention of the company was to do something dark and sinister. The 
scheme was therefore abandoned, but during the next year or two we saw the 
misery and the poverty which were the inheritance of those unfortunate families 
who had been deprived by death of their protectors, and on the first of January 
of this year we announced as a rule of the company that whenever a man was 
killed in its service a certain sum should be paid for his funeral expenses ; that 
his widow should receive a fixed sum in money per week for a determined 
period, or so long as she remained a widow, and that every minor child of the 
deceased unable to work should receive a fixed sum per week ; all of which was 
to be paid out of the treasury of the company. As this required no co-opera- 
tion or contribution by the men, the rule went into force and we are acting 
under it to-day; but the newspaper, which professes to be an advocate of the 
rights of labor, ridiculed and denounced the offer, and held us up to the scorn 
and detestation of our workmen because we had dared to attempt such a thing! 
Why, gentlemen, whenever we approach the men to establish kindly relations 
between them and ourselves, we are met by the interposition of persons who live 
upon agitation ; whose business it is to destroy confidence ; who are sent into the 
region for no other purpose than to create trouble ; men whom you well know, 
whom you have seen before you at Harrisburg, and who represent themselves 
as the leaders of the laboring classes and the controllers of the labor vote. Why, 
gentlemen, their claim is a mockery. They are not leaders of the workingmen. 
They have over and over again deceived them. Theirtrade is to sow dissension, 
and to implant in the bosoms of the men suspicion and distrust of their em- 
ployers. In this country, every field of industry is open to the workingman. 
A boundless continent is at his back. Every industrious and skilful man can 
earn in a few years enough money to buy him a farm. He that is to-day the 
humblest and the meanest may to-morrow be the proudest and the greatest. 
The children who are to-day born in a hovel may transmit to their posterity the 
inheritance of a palace. The humblest worker in the coal mine may aspire to 
fill the first place in the gift of the people. 

Here let me call your attention to the peculiar position occupied by a railroad 
company employing a vast laboring class, that constitutes almost the entire 
population of a district. All these people living together make the population 
upon which we depend for our merchandize and passenger traffic. What is 
the trifling difference saved by us in their wages compared with the profit we 
derive from the traffic dependent upon their prosperity? It is to our interest 
that the coal region should be a prosperous one. The individual coal operator, 
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who has a lease for ten or twenty years, may have no ulterior object. He may 
have no other desire than to make money during the existence of his lease, and 
retire with a competency when it is terminated ; but we have gone into the coal 
region to stay. We own the lands; we own the railroads. Everything that 
adds to the wealth and adds to the prosperity and increases the population of 
the district increases the wealth and augments the prosperity and adds to the 
profits of the railroad company. Self-interest alone, apart from all other consid- 
erations, should induce us, and will induce us, and has induced us, to treat 
these men fairly and liberally. My whole object has been to establish kindly 
relations with them ; it is so much to our interest to do so, apart from any other 
question of benevolence. But, I say to you, that it is almost impossible on ac- 
count of the character of the political agitators who appear among them and re- 
present themselves as their leaders. There, is, perhaps, no one who can say as 
truly as I can, in the language of the Psalmist, that ‘‘I labor for peace, but when 
I speak unto them thereof they make them ready to battle.” You, gentlemen, 
sit here to-day as the representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
You have heard the clamors of these agitators at your doors. You have seen 
them denouncing against us all the power of the State, which they profess to 
wield and to be able to control. You see in their papers to-day the most out- 
rageous and infamous abuse of yourselves as a committee, simply because theevi- 
dence in this investigation has failed to substantiate the charges against us, and 
they see but to well that they will not be gratified by witnessing our destruc- 
tion. Hence, you are denounced from one end of the Commonwealth to the 
other, and the abuse heaped upon us has been transferred to you. Iask you, 
gentlemen, to interpose between them and the real workingman—between the 
agitator and his victim. Which shall have your protection? Which is entitled 
to your sympathy? Is it he who receives a salary for no other purpose than to 
create dissension and organize riot—the man who lives off the toiling miners 
and deprives them of subsistence, or shall it be the honest workingman, anxious 
to make use of the strength which God has given him and desirous to labor for 
the support of his family? I am here to-day to present for your consideration a 
few plain facts and to endeavor by such poor arguments as I have the power to 
make, to warn you against the insidious influences of these self-styled represen- 
tatives of labor; to ask you, in your capacity of legislators, to protect the real 
workingman, and to ignore and denounce those who thrust themselves between 
you and him. Advocates of the Commune and emissaries of the International, 
the success of their agitation in the State of Pennsylvania must be followed by 
the overthrow of the very foundations of society. I can do naught but raise my 
voice in protest against them, but you can do much. Let me beseech you to 
look well to it ; for if you fail in this duty, the time may come when we shall 
have to defend with weapons other than arguments our firesides and altars. _ 

Let me now draw a picture of what might be accomplished in the anthracite 
coal region—of what it has been a dream of mine to accomplish. Let me show 
you how, resulting from the fact that a railroad corporation is the owner of these 
mines and the employer of these men, the system of co-operation could be brought 
about in its fullest extent and under its most favorable auspices. The share 
capital of the Reading Railroad Company is only thirty-five millions of dollars. 
At rough figures, there are six million tons of coal produced in the regions that 
depend upon us for an outlet. The amount of money paid for the labor of 
mining this coal, and for the labor of preparing it, transporting it to market and 
shipping it, is in round numbers two dollars and a half a ton—say a dollar and 
a half for the mining and preparing, and a dollar for the transportation and ship- 
ment. There, is, therefore, fifteen million dollars per annum paid out in wages 
to the class of people who are employed in developing this industry. I speak 
within bounds, and from my own knowledge of what these men can earn, when 
I say that nearly twenty per cent. of their wages might be saved if they were 
economical, as many of them désire to be. Let us suppose, then, that one 
man might annually purchase one, two, three or four shares of the stock of the 
company of his employer; that these working-men, instead of pouring their 
money into the treasuries of associations which do them no good, but do them 
positive harm, should gradually become to a great extent owners of stock in the 
very company that employs them. We would like to see that accomplished; we 
would like them to become interested with us in the business that results from 
their labor. As you see yourselves, nearly three million dollars a year could be 
so invested, and in a very few years the laboring population connected with the 
coalfields and depending on the transportation of coal could become large owuers 
of the stock of our company. Where in the wide world could there be a more 
perfect system of co-operation for the benefit of the employer and the employed 
than that in which the railroad corporation owns the railroad and owns the lands 
and employs the men to produce the coal, and divides the profits of its business 
among the laboring men whose toil has added to its wealth? I have thought of 
this often, and hoped at some time or other to bring it about; to see the company 
actually composed of the men whose labor produced the coal, with no middle 
interest, with no commissions, but the entire profit represented by the difference 
between the cost of production and the price of the product, divided prosaa 
among the very people whose labor and whose skill was required to produce it. 
But if I were to suggest this to the men, the agitators and demagogues would tell 
them that my only object was to break up the trades unions. I can see, how- 
ever, how it could be accomplished ; I can see how it could be carried out with 
great benefit to the laboring class; I can see that it would result in attaching 
them to us, and in making them share in our prosperity, in making them labor 
more assiduously than they now do, because over and above the wages they re- 
ceived for a day’s work there would be an additional profit which would come 
to them at the end of the year. Each man, to some extent, therefore, would be 
interested ; it would be to his pecuniary interest to see that there was no waste 
and no loss. He would feel as if he was working for himself ; and such a rela- 
tion between themselves and ourselves is the one we would like to bring about, 
and can be secured if this class of agitators, of Communists and Internationalists, 
of whom I have spoken, were either sent to the penitentiary or condemned to 
make their own living by an honest day’s toil instead of passing their time in 
salaried ease by writing newspaper articles and making speeches in order to pre- 
vent their deluded followers from earning their bread. 

Gentlemen, another reason why the coal trade ought to be made profitable, is 
the trouble and expense that results to the owner of coal property from the so- 
cial condition of the coal region. The property is owned by non-residents ; the 
taxes are levied by people who pay none themselves. You will be amazed when 
1 show to you the enormous extent to which we are over-burdened with taxa- 
tion. In one township in the coal region, the township taxes alone are two and 
sixth-tenths per cent. of the valuation, and the valuation is very high. In 
another it 1s two and a half, in another it is four and eight-tenths per cent. of 
the valuation ; in another it is seven and one-tenth per cent. of the valuation 
of the property, and in another four and a half per cent., and these levies are 
only for township purposes and are exclusive of, and in addition to, State or 


County taxation. The system of political economy adopted in some of the town- 
ships in the coal region is the most successful and the most wonderful that was 
ever introduced in favor of those who levy the taxes and spend the money. A 
strike takes place ; the men refuse to work, and instantly the directors of the 
poor levy a tax upon the property of the employer, and distribute the proceeds 
mnong the men who are on strike as ‘‘ out-door relief.” 

T have here a list of what is expended annually for the repairs of the roads. 
In one township, last year, the annual cost of repairing country roads was $397 
per mile. $397 per annum was spent upon the repair of a single mile of coun- 
try road. In another it was $556 per mile ; in another it was $430 per mile ; in 
another it was $489 per mile; in another $475 per mile ; in another $597 per 
mile; in another $545, and in another $415 permile. This was the annual cost, last 
year, of repairing a mile of country road. Weare subjected to these taxes; we can- 
not get rid of them. he inhabitants levy the taxes and spend the money, and 
all we can dois to pay. I tell you, gentlemen, that there is a ‘“‘ring” formed in 
the coal townships of Schuylkill, Northumberland and Columbia Counties, com- 
pared to which the ‘‘ ring” of Wm. M. Tween sinks into absolute insignificance. 
In one township alone, where they were compelled to build a poorhouse to pre- 
vent the outrageous system of so-called out-door relief, the cost of maintaining 
each pauper was $15 per week, the same price, I suppose, that I would be 
charged at the United States Hotel, in Atlantic City, for expensive summer 
boarding and lodging. This sum was spent in money, in addition to the value 
of the produce of the poorhouse farm. In Conyngham township, Columbia 
County, in 1873, there was expended on the repairs of sixteen miles of road, and 
in building one mile of new road, $46,344 03, making a cost for the annual re- 
pair of roads of about $2,725 per mile. Gentlemen, you have been over the 
Reading Railroad and have seen the solidity with which it is made and the care 
with which it is repaired, and when I tell you that the cost of repairing that road 
which carries more tonnage per mile than any other road in the world, together 
with the cost of the new iron that is annually put into it, and the cost of the new 
material, and the labor, and the maintainance, is only $930 per mile of single track, 
you will see that a mile of country road in Conyngham township cosst three 
times asmuch. Weare subjected toall this taxation. You do not know, gentle- 
men, under what a grievous burden we have had to bear up. I have told you 
the annual cost of repairing roads ; but that is nothing, for, as the taxes are not 
sufficient to pay the annual cost, there is an enormous debt run up every year 
for the surplus. In addition to this annual cost which I have named, the pre- 
sent debt of the townships I have referred to are as follows per mile of existing 
road. Remember, this is not the aggregate, but this is the debt per mile of road, 
One of them $53 a mile; another, $35 21; another, $185 ; another, $357 14. 
another, 556; and the township which expended over $2700 per mile in repair- 
ing has a debt per mile of $3612. That money is taken from us, and it goes to 
support a little clique in each township that controls the politics of that town- 
ship and controls the work of the labor association, without the poor and honest 
and deluded laboring men knowing anything about it. We shall come to your 
doors next winter, probably, clamoring to you for aninvestigation, and, having 
been investigated ourselves, we shall ask you to direct your arrows against those 
who are now complaining of us. We will show yon a state of facts which you 
would hardly dream could exist in any civilized country—a system of robbery 
by taxation ; a system where the supervisor employs his own carts on all the 
public roads ; where every man connected with the administration of munici- 
pal affairs becomes wealthy, and where we non-resident, innocent, miserable, 
wretched property owners have to foot the bills and pay all the costs ; and then, 
when we add two or three cents a ton to the cost of coal in order to save our- 
selves, the very men who are thus plundering the public appear before you at 
Harrisburg, and represent themselves as the advocates of the down-trodden 
laboring element, and threaten you with defeat at the polls if you dare do any- 
thing in our favor! Why, Tween is almostan angel compared with these men. 
If you take the value of property, and the amount of taxation levied, as com- 
pared with the real and honest cost of the object to be attained, you will find 
that, in proportion to the amount, these men steel one hundred dollars where 
TWEED and his confederates took one; and if the same amount of robbery and 
iniquity were practised by the United States government as is practised in the 
coal townships, the national debt would hardly pay the interest upon the amount 
of annual expenditures. 

I must now turn to another subject, and as I have an opportunity rarely 
enjoyed, of talking through you to the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
I will subject you to a further infliction, and make you, as it were, a vicarious 
sacrifice for the iniquity of the whole body you represent. I desire to call your 
attention to the manner in which you gentlemen of the Legislature have been 
deceived frequently, and to the unfair legislation with which you burden us. 
In the first place, a year or two ago, you levied a tax of three cents a ton on a 
ton of coal if it was sold by a corporation, but not ifit wassold by an individual; 
and ,therefore, Mr. torpa, in entering into competition with us for the trade in 
Philadelphia, has three cents a ton advantage over us. If Mr. -Borpa’s customer 
wants us to sell his coal he ought to have a right to come to us, because, 
although perhaps we have not the same amount of ability, we have a little more 
capital, and the producer ought to have the right of selecting his own factor. 
But when he comes to us to sell his coal he has to be taxed for the benefit of the 
State three cents per ton, and when Mr. Borpa sells it it is not taxed at all. 
This is hardly fair. I admit that corporations ought to pay a large share of the 
burden of State taxation, and if the tax could be made so as to bear equally on 
all inhabitants of the State, it is as good away as any to collect the annual rates ; 
but to say to an individual who ships one hundred thousand tons of coal a year 
‘if you go to a corporation to sell your coal, and sell it to them we will tax you 
three cents per ton, but if you go to an individual, we will not,” I maintain, is 
manifestly unjust to the individual, to say nothing about the corporation—for 
we, as you know, never expect justice. 

Again, you have been at the mines and have seen how coal is mined. Let me 
call your attention to a bill that was passed last year by which it was made the 
duty of every person employing men at coal mines to weigh the coal and pay 
his miners by weight. No working man wanted this. It was introduced, I 
think, by Mr. Sranron, of Luzerne, who said it was an absolute necessity. Of 
course, if it had passed in its original shape it would have destroyed the busi- 
ness of the region; but there was an amendment put to it by which it was not to 
be applicable to those who made a contract with their men to work otherwise. 
A great many of the coal operators in our region thought it was necessary that 
such contract should be in writing, and when their men were ready to go to 
work they presented a paper to them to sign. Workingmen always object to 
signing papers; they are always suspicious of written contracts. They did not 
want to be paid by weight, they could not be paid by weight, but they would 
not sign the paper, and in some cases they stayed out on a strike some days 
until the matter was explained. But they lost several days’ wages, Why should 
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these troubles be thrown in between us and our miners? Most of the coal in 
Schuylkill County is mined by the yard, and it frequently has to remain in the 
ground from one to three years after it is mined, before it can be taken out; and 
if this bill was a law the poor workingman could get no wages until at the end 
of three years his coal could be weighed. It is impossible to weigh it as it is 
mined. He is paid so much a lineal yard for cutting the coal. When the vein 
is flat or is at a slight inclination, it is worked by the wagon, and the wagons 
can be loaded daily; but where the vein has a very steep inclination the man 
who cuts the coal leaves it in the breast or run. He leaves all the coal in the 
mine to support him and to stand upon as he works upward, and when he is 
done with his breast, at the end of three or six months, or a year, it is taken 
out; but sometimes the whole coal remains in the ground until the gangways 
are driven to the end of the line, which may occupy two or three years. It is 
sometimes two, or three, or four years before it could be weighed; and yet this 
bill actually passed through one branch of the Legislature without amendment, 


and would have prevented the miner receiving his pay except at the end of 


three or four years. I need not refer you to the bill which I now hold in my 
hand, and which passed one reading in the House, called the Labor-Tribune 
bill, by which all the industrial works of Pennsylvania were to be managed by, 
and to be subject to the control of, a Board called a tribune, composed of twelve 
men, of whom one was to be the secretary of internal affairs, one a coal operator, 
one a manufacturer, and the other nine laborers employed at such works; and 


the decision of this tribune upon any question of dispute was to be final, and if 


it was not obeyed the disobedient offender was to » 
years! ‘ 

Senator Herr—That was thrown out of the Senate. 

Mr. GowrEn—Yes ; it was thrown out of the Senat® but the report of it went 
through the coal region like wild-fire ; it was believed it would become a law, 
and the agitators thought their millenium had come at last. Indeed, many of 
the men in the coal fields were led to believe that the resolution passed by the 
Anti-Monopoly Convention at Harrisburgh were acts of the Legislature, and 
they wanted toknow when they were going into effect. This constant and un- 
necessary agitation and disturbance in the relation of labor and capital is the 
cause of all the trouble we have to contend with. 

With reference to the question whether what I have mentioned and what has 
been proved by the other side amounts to a conspiracy, it is enough to say that 
if it does you should send us to the District Attorney. But the case of The 
Morris Run Coal Company vs. The Bar: Iny Coal Company has been cited. I do 


imprisoned for seven 


not desire to take up your time with it, but I will merely read to you the gist of 


the case from the syllabus and a quotation from the opinion of the judge to 
show what kind of a trade association it is that is indictable as a criminal offense . 


‘“‘A restraint upon trade, to be valid, must be partial, the consideration adequate 
and not colorable, and the restriction reasonable.” 

“A good test is whether such restraint is such as only to afford a fair protection to 
the party in whose favor it is, and not so large as to interfere with the interests of the 
public.” z a . 

“The presumption 1s that restraints on trade are illegal, unless made upon ade 
quate consideration aud on circumstances both reasonable and useful.” 18 P. F. 
HMITH, page 173. 

And the opinion of an English judge is quoted as saying : 

“We do not see how a better test can be applied to the question whether reasonable or 
not, than by considering whether the restraint is such only as to afford a fair protection 
to the interests of the party in favor of whom it is given, and not so large as to interfere 
with the interests of ihe public. Whatsoever restraint 1s larger than the necessary pee 
tection of the party can be of no benefit to cither ; it can only be oppressive, and if op- 
pressive it 1s in the eye of the law unreasonable; what is injurious to the public in- 
terest is void on the ground of public policy.” Ibid, page 185. 


I leave this part of the case with you to say whether what we have done is 
injurious to public policy, or injurious to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
I call your attention to the fact that we never stopped the production of coal 
until we were blocked up and had to stop it. The remarks read from the 
report of the Managers of the Railroad Company, criticising the action 
of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association for stopping production in 
order to raise prices are perfectly just, and would be applicable to us ourselves 
if we were guilty of the same. But when did we ever stop production? or 
when shall we ever stop until we are required to do so by the impossibility of 
handling the product of our mines? You have it in evidence that the com- 
bination in New York adopted ten million tons as the amount to come to the 
competitive markets annually, and the largest amount that ever was required in 
one year Was 9,100,000, and in the other 8,400,000. This was not limiting pro- 
duction. We did not bind ourselves in any manner to mine only ten million 
tons. When we met we assumed that figure for the purpose of making a pro 
rata distribution. The pro rata distribution was based on the exact tonnage 
which each of the companies had averaged in the preceding years. We stopped 
once in the month of January, when we elevated the road coming into Rich- 
mond. There was no scarcity of coal then. There is no demand for coal for 
shipment in winter. We selected the winter, when there was no shipping 
business, for the purpose of doing the work. The city of Philadelphia paid a 
portion of the cost ; the company paid the other portion. Instead of having a 
grade-crossing with eleven tracks, we made the improvement which you saw, 
elevating the railroad and depressing the roadway beneath it. We stopped for 
two or three weeks to do that. We stopped once in a dull season at Port Clinton 
tunnel; but when we stopped, you have it in evidence that every place was 
blockaded. Richmond was full ; the retail yards were full ; the eastern depots 
were full; New York was full. We went on loading cars in order not to stop, 
if it were possible to avoid doing so. We loaded the cars as long as they lasted, 
until we had twenty-four miles of coal cars, loaded with coal, standing along 
the line of the road, and then we stopped ; we could not go any further ; and 
simply because we did not stop until we could not go further, and because we 
loaded these cars in order to give us an outlet for our product as long as 
possible, our friends turn round and say that we loaded the cars in order to 
stop! As I said before, the very thing which we do to benefit the public is 
made use of as evidence against us. 

They say that it is a combination to keep up prices. Why, gentlemen, if we 
had kept up prices you would never have heard of this investigation. If, when 
the long strike of six months commenced, on the first of January last, and when 
we had three hundred thousand or four hundred thousand tons of coal on hand, 
and the retailers of Philadelphia had probably fifty thousand or one hundred 
thousand tons among them, we had united with them, and fleeced the public 
out of two or three dollars a ton profit (which we could easily have gotten, for 
coal was very scarce), they never would have gone to Harrisburg to ask for this 
investigation. It was only because we reduced the price of coal fifty cents ; it 
was only because during a time when coal was scarcer than it ever had been 
before we refused to be tempted to raise the price, that these gentlemen com- 








plained against us. They did raise the price, but they tell you that they re- Be 
sisted temptation and only raised it to eight dollars aton. They only made : 





two dollars and a half when they might have made five. I remember to have i 
heard of a person who claimed that he was a very religious man, and who, in 
talking to another about the evils of yielding to temptation, said that he always 
resisted it; that on one occasion he had been in a shoemaker’s shop and had 

seen a handsome pair of boots hanging there; that nobody was looking, and the : 


temptation was very strong for him to take them, but there was a voice within 
him which bade him beware, and he did not touch the boots, but only took a 
pair of shoes. And so our friends, the retailers, when they had the opportunity 
of raising the price of coal to ten dollars a ton in Philadelphia, only raised it to 
eight dollars, because we sold it at five dollars and eighty cents. Why, gentle- 
men if we and the New York companies had not insisted upon keeping down the 
price of coal you never would have been asked to make this investigation, and 
the poor people of Philadelphia would have had to keep themselves warm dur- 
ing the past severe winter with coal at ten dollars per ton. 

I have said almost all that [ have to say to you. We occupy a very peculiar 
position in this investigation. An interest known as'that of the factors, driven 
absolutely out of business by sharp competition, comes before you to complain 
of us as a monopoly that destroys competition. The retail coal dealers, forced 
to reduce their price of coal by our competition, come before you to complain of 
us because we prevent competition. The same dealers, many of whom are 
engaged in selling coal at the rate of one thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds to the ton, came before you to complain that we give short weight! Out 
of their mouths these accusers are condemned. 

And now, before closing, I ask some little attention to that about which I 
have not yet spoken, and that is the character of the company that you are 
asked to strike down, and the benefits that its business confers upon the com- 
munity. 

You are asked to take our charter away because we have become injurious to 

the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen, the two companies which I 
represent employ to-day 22,546 persons, all residing within the State of Penn- 
sylvania. We pay to them monthly, when we are in full operation, the sum of 
$988,659 for wages. We have expended in the last five years in the purchase of 
materials $23,012,140 50. It is an inflexible rule of the company never to buy 
a dollar's worth of material from anybody away from the line of the road if it : 
van be bought from those living along its line. The manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, and residing at other places along the line of the road, receive our 
orders to the exclusion of everybody else. We have paid in five years to the 
State of Pennsylvania as taxes the sum of $2,789,070 30, in addition to United { 
States taxes and to local and municipal taxation. We are working seven 
hundred and twenty-five miles of railway within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, representing one thousand four hundred and fifty miles of single 
track. We transported last year 6,348,812 tons of coal: we transported 3,098,831 
tons of merchandise; we carried 6,964,869 passengers within the State of 
Pennsylvania safely over the lines of our railroad, without injury of any kind 
to a single one of them. J can speak, with some degree of pardonable pride, at 
the end of this investigation, of the personal character of the employees of the 
Reading Railroad Company. Many of them were before you. You saw them 
in the coal regions ; you saw them in Philadelphia ; you saw them at the shops 
of the company. We invariably promote our own employees ; we never take a 
stranger into our employment, if the vacancy can be filled by the promotion of 
a person already in the service of the company. Some years ago, when the 
secretary of the company, who was receiving a salary of $6,000 a year, died, 
the only person taken into the service was a boy, at a salary of two or three 
hundred dollars, and there were some fifteen or twenty promotions, and every 
vacancy, except the lowest, was filled by the promotion of a person already in 
the service of the company. Our employees remain with us almost to the end 
of their career, and when worn out in our employment we invariably give them 
a pension. There is not in the pay of the Reading Railroad Company, with all 
its staff of officers and army of employees, to my knowledge or belief, a single 
man deriving one penny of profit from the prosecution of any business con- 
nected with the railroad company, or which depends upon the railroad company 
for its transaction—not one. Do you ever hear of any person connected with 
the Reading Railroad Company making an exhibition of wealth, or of fashion, 
or of folly? Gentlemen, I tell you, in all earnestness and sincerity, that I be- 
lieve the mere fact that a man is an employee of the Reading Railroad Company 
is of itself sufficient to secure him employment in any other place where the 
Reading Railroad Company is known. Do you ever see a man connected with 
the company loaded with diamonds, driving fast horses, or indulging in dissipa- 
tion, or making an ostentatious display of wealth? Do any of them look like 
men of that character? I must stand here before you to say something in favor 
of these men ; for if we have been guilty of the charges made against us—if we 
have been guilty of this meanness whereof we are accused, the hand that turned 
the false balance, and the hand that made the unjust discrimination, and the 
mind that directed it, were those of the men who have appeared before you, 
and who are the representatives of the company. I stand here to-day to defend 
them from any such accusation, and to say that, though wearied with the 
position I occupy, disgusted with the notoriety attached to it, and yearning for 
the peaceful and quiet paths of my old profession, I am proud, and can never 
cease to be proud, of being at the head of the body of men in the employ of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 
Why should this company be singled out from among all the corporations of 
the Commonwealth, and subjected to an inquisitional investigation? Did you 
ever hear it charged that the hand of an officer of the Reading Railroad Company 
was stained by offering a bribe, that any of its officers are tainted with the 
spotted infamy or covered with the loathsome leprosy of those who betray a 
public trust? Have you ever heard aught against the personal character or the 
integrity of those to whom the charge of this property has been committed ? 
Do you believe from what you have seen that these men, these officers, these 
subordinates, these masters, and clerks, and station agents, and superintendents, 
whom you have had before you, are the men who would have been guilty of ; 
the meanness of the offense with which they are charged? What you may say 
upon the general questions connected with publit policy is for you to determine. 
You have heard my answer. Whether it has affected your mind, given you any 
new light, or opened any new view of the future, is for you alone to say. But 
that you will make a report, charging these gentlemen with being guilty of 
giving false weights, with being guilty of unjust and dishonorable discrimina- 
tions, I submit that you cannot find it in your consciences to do. To protest 
against this is all that I now stand here for. If it had not been for this, I might 
have suffered under your investigation in silence ; but I cannot, I will not— 
nay, I dare not, remain silent under a charge that effects the integrity of those 
who look up to me as their leader, and are entitled to my poor services as their 
defender. 
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List of Outrages in Schuylkill and Shamokin Regions. 


1874. 

December 13.—JoHN TayLor, inside foreman at Richardson colliery, received a 
threatening notice to leave. See notice marked ‘‘ A.” GrorGEe Rose, watchman at 
Indian Ridge, warned by two strangers not to go down the shaft of the colliery to 
grease the pumps, as in their opinion it was not his duty, but that of the fireman. 

December 28.—Communication marked “I” was received by Mr. J. H. OLHAUSEN, 
Superintendent Mahanoy and Shamokin branch. 


1875. 

January.— Three tunnel contractors at Preston No. 2 colliery, Joun Frnican, Sam- 
vEL Davies, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, were notified to cease driving a tunnel, or submit to 
a fine of $50 each, imposed by the Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association. 

January —JouN Lavss, a teamster at Bast colliery, fined $10 per week by the Min- 
ers’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Asscciation for continuing to work after being notified 
to stop, and upon a refusal to pay the fine he was expelled from the association. 

February 14.—About four o’clock in the morning the shaft frame at the West Nor- 
wae shaft was destroyed by fire—the work of an incendiary. 

ebruary 24.—A mysterious fire occured at the East shaft about nine o’clock at 
night, originating in the fan house, where there was kept a limited quantity of giant 
powder ; there being no fire near at hand at the time, no cause can be given for the 
tire other than that of incendiarism. 

February 26.—Burning of giant powder at the Norwegian shaft ; supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 

February 28.---House burned down by parties unknown, at Richardson colliery. 

March 19.—J. SHOWERLEY, watchman at Ellsworth colliery, beaten and his revolver 
taken from him. 

Mareh 19.—Communication marked ‘ IfI” was received by Mr. OLHAUSEN. 

aa 20 —Watchman at Minehill Gap colliery beaten and tied with a rope; watch 
stolen. 

March 19 and 20.—All employees of the company in the transportation department 
who were members of the M. & W. B. Association were comune from duty and in- 
formed that they would not be reinstated unless they withdrew from that organiza- 
tion. 

March 22,—No coal trade moved to-day on laterals on account of men refusing to 
comply with the company’s conditions; shops in coal region also closed for same 
cause. Passenger and freight trains running as usual. 

March 23.—Roadway repair-men working between Landingville and Mount Carbon 
quit work, upon being directed to do so by officers of the M. & W. B Association. 

March 24.—There being uo disposition on the part of the men to conform to the re- 
quirements of the company, others were sent from Reading to run on coal trains and 
to work Gordon Planes. Accompanying them, for protection, were thirty-fivé police- 
men. A few loaded cars were hoisted over planes. 

March 25.—Train employees of the Philadelphia and Reading Ra lroad Company 
quartered at Ashland were molested by parties of men. These pers ns endeavored 
by threats and persuasion to intimidate the men and induce them to leave the ser- 
vice of the company. 

March 25.—Telegraph office at Locust Summit destroyed by an insendiary. 

March 25.—Thirty-two cars loaded with,coal dumped on track at Locust Gap, and 
six at Excelsior. 

March 25.- A train of 100 loaded cars were started down the grade and run off the 
track on Excelsior branch. Eight of the cars were badly broken in consequence. 
Damage, $300. A few men at Palo Alto renounce the M. & W. B. A. 

March 26.—Philadelphia and'Reading Railroad Company engine,No. 288 ran off track 
at Minehill crossing. 

‘ March 25.—Unknown parties dumped 29 loaded coal cars on siding at Locust Gap 
unction. 

Mar vh 26,—Six loaded coal cars dumped by unknown parties at Enterprise siding. 

March 27.—Train hands on; Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company’s traia 
stoned at Locust Gap. A number of men sent from Reading were met on their ar- 
rival at Gordon by a party of persons and persuaded not to go to work. 

March 28.—Warehouse Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company at Mount Car- 
mel broken open and 3 barr-1s flour, 600 pound: fish, and 1 barrel butter stolen. 
Tool house broken open and tools stolen. 

March 29.—A large number of persons congregated at and near Locust Gap and 
stoned the crews of passing coal trains. 

» March 30.--Switch turned wrong and spiked at Shenandoah Junction ; mixed train 
engine off the track in consequence. 

March 30.—Tool house No. 5 broken open and tools stolen. Notice left there ad- 
dressed to Dantet Yost, boss of section. New men were tareatened and left, saying 
they were afraid to work. Miners’ and Laborers’ B. A. and Mechani«s’ and Working- 
men’s B. A. in joint meeting formed an alliance. See notice marked VI. 

March 31.—House car burned und totally destroyed on siding at Excelsior. Loss, 


20. 

March 31.—A p 
stations, drove 0: 
with stones. 

March 31.—Parade of min¢rs ard railroad men at Gordon, A large number of min- 
ers from Heckszherville, on way to Gordon to participate, took possession of coal trains, 
and on arrival at head of plane, compelled the plane hands to run them down to Gor- 
don. The men employed at the planes were also notified to quit work or abide the 
consequences. The strikers stated that after the parade they would go through the 
shops and compel all the men to quit work, which, no doubt, would have been carried 
into effect had it not been for an accident which occured, resulting from the prema- 
ture discharge of a cannon which the strikers were using to fire a salute, and by 
which three men were injured; one of them fatally. ‘Track barricaded near Locust Gap 
with stones and railroad sills, train men stoned and shot at by parties with muskets 
and other firearms. The meb took possession of engine No, 260, pointed a revolver 
at the head of the engineer, Hiram ‘lRovt, and told him to clear out or they would 
blow his brains out. Engine No. 260 was left in the hands of the mob; three engines fol- 
lowing, having been warned of the trouble ahead, returned with their trains to Alaska. 
‘they were, however, together with train No. 260, subsequently brought s :fely to Gor- 
don: Damage sustained by engine No. 260 at the hands of the mob was $75. A 
large and excited mob awaited the arrival of the tiain men at their boarding house in 
Ashland, and this, together with the poomnes oceurrences of the day, rendered it 
necessa’ y to withdraw the men from the region until other arrangewents could be 
made. 

March—Indian Ridge and Plank Ridge Collieries. Threats made by strange meh 
at two different times to burn breakers of the company if work was not soon started. 
Governor HARTRANFT consulted. 

April 1.—No movement of coal trade to-day. Company’s property guarded by 
police force. Sheriff Werner, of Schuylkill County, —_— to for protection. i 

April 1.— Threatening notice posted at Corker & Newkirx Collicries. See notice 
marked B. 

April 1.—Repair-men THomas CataLow, HEenryjFuLxKe and Pup Brake, on Pres- 
ton branch, Mahanoy and Shamokin railroad, threatened with violence if they did not 

uit work. 
. April 2.—Switch lock broken and switch misplaced near Mahanoy City, throwing 
freight train off track and engine and portion of train down the bank. 

April 2,—Engine No. 237, on freight train No. 11, was run over an enbankment at 
Elmwood colliery, a switch having been misplaced by some unkuown person. Dam- 
age $110. Sheriff WERNER distributed his proclamation through the riotous region. 
Governor HarrranFT also issued his proclamation. pane 

April 2,—A large party of men and boys boarded a freight train at Mahanoy City in 
defiance of the crew. They were driven off by aid of Sheriff Werner and police force. 

April 2,—An attempt made to burn the office of the Philadelnohiaa d Reading Rail- 
road Company at Tuscarora, 


arty of men boarded a coal train between Locust Ga 
the engineer and crew, damaged the engine, and blocked the road 


and Alaska 


April 2.—JoHN STéPHENs, a brakeman, living at Mahanoy Plane, shot at and stoned 
for refusing to unite with the strikers. The Sheriff of Northumberland promised to 
be at Locust a next morning. No movement of the coal trade. 

Apri/ 3.—Twelve empty coal cars run off the track by unknown persons at Hillside 
Colliery. Damage $25. 5 

April 3.—Two freight cars run off the track at Ellangowan Colliery by unknown par- 
ty. Damage $2018. Q 

April 3.—Men were sent from Reading to resume work at Gordon Planes and on 
coal trains. Two hundred and seventy ¢ ‘rs hoisted over Gordon Planes. Hotel keep- 
ers in region would not accomodate all the men sent; an extra train was therefore 
provided to run daily between Reading and Gordon for their accomodation. 

April 6.—T ool house at Locust Gap thrown into the creek. 

‘ April 6, -A few more men renounce their association at Cressona and report for 
uty. 

April 7.—A piece of iron was found wedged in a frog on main track east of Mahanoy 
Plane. Discovered in time to prevent damage. 

April 7.—A loaded car at Burnside Colliery siding was started down the grade by 
parties unknown. : 

April 7.—A pistol notice was fastened to blacksmith shop at Newark Colliery. See 
notice “C.” i 

April 8.-Attempt made to run loaded cars down the grade at Burnside Colliery. 

April 12.—A car started on Heckscher branch, near Shenandoah, runnmg down 
main line of Shenandoah branch, about the t me the passenger train from Mahanoy 
Plane tou Shenandoah was due. 

rade 12.—Switch and two caution boards torn out at Wadesville, Mount Carbon 
railroad. 

April 12.—A half drift wagon wheel placed between two sills on the track at Horse- 
shoe curve, Minehill railroad. 

April 15.—Switch lock broken at Glendower, Minebill railroad. 

April 17.—Block of houses at Bast Colliery burned by parties unknown. 

April 18°-—Two mules stolen from stable of the West shenandoah Colliery, found the 
enext day near Conner’s mines. 

April 21.—Men about starting to work in Greenback Colliery deterred by threats and 
abusive language. 

Apri: 19.—Tool house No. 6, above Landingville, was broken into, tools taken out 
and thrown down the bank, and the hand-truck at tool house was disposed of in the 
same way. WiLLiAm Llimins, Bunsamin Gouau, JoserpH GouGH, West Shenandoah 
Colliery, were intimidated and stopped from working by a party of men, and again, 
on May 13, were told by them that they would be re»orted to the M. & L. B. A., and 
be fined $50. 

April 22,—Hose of water columns at Mahanoy Plane, Gordon, and Excelsior cut. 

April 22.—I'wo gondola cars, loaded with ties at Excelsior, set on fire. 

April 22.—Swi'ch at Enterprise Junction set wrong and rails vlocked ; obstructions 
removed before damage resulted. 

April 22.—Special policeman Doonan, while in discharge of duty on train, attacked 
by five men, t :rown from the train and severely beaten. 

April 23.—Two railroad employees, Frank Backman and Owen LAwrence, having 
resigned their connection with their union and agreed to go to work, their honses 
were visited by strikers, shots tired an | threatening language used to stop them from 
working. Rev Mr. O’Brien, who his pastoral charge at Heckscherville, promised to 
use his influence to preveut any further interference with our mea as far as his charge 
extends, and also said that on next Sunday he would faily instruct his people. He 
seemed to be confident that matt rs could be arranged satisfactorily, and police force 
was therefore withdrawn from Mine Hill Railroad south on following day. 

April 28. —House of Curist1an CaLueary, miner, at Bast Colliery, stoned, windows 
broken and damage done to furniture. 

April 29.—F reight d+pot at Mount Carmel broken into and provisions stolen. 

April 29.—- | hree pistol notices posted at North Franklin Collieries, where men were 
working at reduced wages See *D,” “E,” “G.” 

At different times during April, the following men, working at the North Franklin 
Collieries, were subject to abuse, and their houses stoned and furniture damaged by 
strikers :—PETER HOFFMAN, abusive language used and winds of house broken: 
Henry LaGerman, Sr., windows broen; Henry LAGERMAN, Jr., abused; Perir 
STRASSER,. windows broken; Davin Srrasser, windows broken; Henry Ruwoaps, 
— for working; Exiza D. Jones saw and heard parties planning to burn the 

reaker. 


May 1.—Freight car at Locust Gap broken open and flour and feed sto’en to the 
amount of $35 

May 2.—The houses of men at Gordon, who had left the Miners’ and Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association and gone to work, were visited at night by parties, threats 
made and shuts fired. 

May 3.—Freight cars started from siding at Mahanoy City by some persons unknown, 
and run off the track at main road switch. 

May 3.—Obstructions placed on track below Girardville. 

_May 3.—Engine “Gem” was stosed while passing through Girardville at about 
nine P. M. 

May 4.—Ben Franklin Colliery burned ; the work of an incendiary. 

May 4.—A watchman and two other men at Helfenstein Colliery driven off by an 
armed party. 

May 4.—Watchman at Locust Gap beaten an1 watch stolen ; watch returned. 

May 5.—Oil house at Locust Summit, used as a temporary telegr .ph office, burned. 

May 5.—Stable at Locust >pring Colliery robbed of thirty bushels of corn and oats. 

May 5.—Heavy wire rope at Gordon Plane No. 1 cut. Loss about $500. Telegraph 
office at Locust Summit again destroyed by fire. Loss, $250. 

May 6.—Attempt made to destroy the trestles at Locust Gap by boring holes in the 
timbers and charging them with dualin. GeorGe Ketcn and Wenscur, working at 
Newkirk Colliery, were told that it was a pity they were not both killed, and if they 
were not careful, they would be attacked on their way home. 

May 7.—At Excelsior Summit, Locust Gap and Garretson’s, the hose was cut from 
the water columns and tanks by unknown persons. 

May 9.—Breaker of Enterprise Colliery des royed by fire, supposed to be the work 
of an incendiary. 

May 10.—A mob of about 250 armed me stopped the men who were about to work 
at Hickory Ridge Colliery, maltreating the mine boss. Same party drove off the work- 
men at the Lancaster Colliery. An incendiary noticed served on a man at a Mount 
Carmel Colliery. Notice marked *‘F.” CHarLes SHAFFSTAL, West Brookside Col- 
liery, threatened and abused with bad language at Tower City for working. 

May 11.—Assistant Foremen Henry Luoyp, at Beechwood Colliery, badly beaten 
by strange men 

May 13.—Stones, lo 

May 14.—\ICHAEL 
home from work. 

May 18.—Joun VeItTH, district superintendent at Locust Gap, house stoned and 
window broken. 

May 19 —Signal tower at Mahanoy Plane, east of Be:r Ridge Colliery, No 2, burned 
at four o’clock a. M. 

May 19.—Ticket and telegraph office at Excelsior Station burned at about two a. m. 

No Date.—GrorGeE Woert worked at East Franklin ¢ olliery, but was soabused by be- 
ing called blackleg and other names, that he was obliged to stop work and move his 
family to Tremont. d 

May 20.—A party of about twenty strikers attacked men working at Newkirk Colliery. 
Two ot the workmen wounded. 

May 25 —Carpenter shop at Palo Alto broken into, and a lot of tools to the value of 
$35 stolen. Railroad iron and sills were placed upon the track at two points between 
Excelsior and Shamokin, by some unknown person, supposed with the intention of 
throwing passenger train from the track. The obstructions were removed by the 
engine attached to passenger train, without damage. 


gs, &c., placed on track between Mahanoy City and St. Nicholas. 
‘Larry, a workman at Beechwood Colliery, fired at on his return 
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June 2.—Obstructions were placed upon track on Shenandoah branch by some 
persons unknown, with the intention or throwing passenger train from the track. The 
obstructions were discovered and removed before arrival of the train. 

June 3.—Engine “Gem” conveying Mr. J. H. OLHAUSEN, Superintendent, was fired 
at whev near Mahanoy City by some persons unknown. No injury sustained. 

June 3.—In the morning, about 7 o’clock, a large body of men, estimated to be from 
500 to 100 in number, from Hazleton and vicinity, made their appearance in the 
neighborhood of Mahanoy City and stopped the men working the North Mahanoy, 
Primrose, Jones, Warp & OLIver’s, Beaver Run and Hartford collieries. About 12 
o’clock, a mob of men from Shenandoah and other localities in this region, numbering 
about 1200, marched through Mahanoy City: Their first act was to demand the release 
from the lockup of a man who had been arrested in the morning by the chief burgess ; 
this they effected by paying the fine. At two o’clock, several hundred of the mob gather- 
ed at the colliery worked by Kina, TyLer & Co. and compelled their men to quit work. 
Sheriff WERNER ordered the rioters to disperse, and was reading the riot act when he 
and his posse were fired — by the rioters. Two policemen of the Mahanoy City 
force were slightly wounded. After this attack, the mob marched to St. Nicholas Col- 
liery and dispersed. Governor HarTRANFT, having been called upon, ordered companies 
of troops to Mahanoy City and Shenandoah to protect lives and pwnd On the 
morning of the same day (June 3), a large body of men gathered about the West 
Shenandoah Colliery, threatening to stop the men working there, but were prevented 
from making an attack by the force of armed police under JosepH HetsLer. An attempt 
was made to throw the night passenger train to Shenandoah from the track by ob- 
structing the road with stones, but the attempt was discovered in time to prevent an 
accident. A party of about thirty men, toward evening, while still day light, went to 
the colliery worked by W1LLiamM Scuwenck, near Mount Carmel, and deliberately 
fired the breaker, standing around until it was consumed. The colliery had worked 
since June 1 at reduced wages. 

June 4.-- Just before daylight a body of men fired upon the police guarding the 
Centennial Colliery, near Shenandoah, but their fire being returned with effect, they 
dispersed without further attempt. A party of men left St. Clair in the morning, 
going in the direction of New Castle, stopped the men working for Jos. DENnNrNG, 
screening coal banks, and also the men working at Ellsworth Colliery. Iu the after- 
noon, a party visited Mine HillGap and Beechwood Collieries, but did nothing 
aggressive. 

June 8.—Some of the men going to work at the Locust Run Colliery were driven 
back by a mob. The same day the party molested the platform men at Locust Run 
Colliery and drove two miners home. 

June 9 —One of the workmen at Eagle Hill Colliery attacked by two discharged men. 

June 12.— About half-past three o’clock p. mM. RoperT GILGoRE and James O'LEARY, 
contractors at the Oakdale Colliery, left the mines to return to Forestville, their resi- 
dence. As they were crossing the mountain lying between Oakdale and Forestville, 
they were fired upon from the bushes by three men armed with shot guns. O’Leary 
was shot in the arm in three places ; GrLGo..£ received a great number of shot in his 
arms, hands and lower limbs. The persons who made the attack were unknown to 
GiicorE and O'LEARY. 

June 28.—About five o’clock in the morning, WiLL1AM THoMAS was attacked in the 
stable of the Shoemaker Colliery, near Mahanoy City, by seven strange men, firing at 
him several times, st:iking him in three places. in the neck, leg and about the front 
of the body. During the firing a horse was killed anda mule was shot in the leg. 
Tuomas’ iujuries were not dangerous. JoHn BLair, engineer, and THomas CHAPMAN, 
stable boss, were in the stable at the time. 

July 4.—At the Centralia Colliery, the night engineer of pumping engine was fired 


upon by two men from door of engine house, but was not injured. The two former | 


engineers, Jas. McBraErty and Pairick Devine, had struck against a reduction of 
wages, and the man fired at had taken one of their places. 

July 6.—About 2} o’clock in the morning, Police Officer Franx Yost, of the Tamaqua 

olice, was shot by two raen in Tamaqua. He lived until about ten o’clock that morn- 
ing. Officer McCarron, who was standing across the street, fired at the men, but hit 
neither of them. At the time Yosr was shot he was on a ladder, at a lamp-post, 
turning off the gas. The night was very dark. 

July 15.—Another attempt was made to assassinate WiLL1AM Toomas. He had just 
got into a passenger car at the Lehigh Valley Railroad depot, at. Mahanoy City, for 
the purpose of going home to Shoemaker’s Colliery, when he noticed several rough- 
looking men watching him. Immediately surmising their object he started to go out 
of the car, the train just leaving the depot, and, as he jum, ed from the car, a shot 
was fired at him from the platform, but without effect. This party were a'so strangers. 

“cc — 

Mr. Jonn TayLor —Please leave Glen Carbon or if you dont you will suffer: by 
order of the B. 8S. H. We will give you one week to go but if you are alive on next 
Saturday you will die : Remember and leave. (No signature). 

a. 

Now men i have warented ye before and i willnt warind you no mor—but i will 

gwrintee yo the will be the report of the revolver. 





Notice is here given to you men the first and the last Notice that you will get for no 
man to go Down this slope After to Night if yoDo yo Can Bring your ¢ offion Along 
With you for By the internal Crist We mean What this Notice says you Drift man stop at 
home and Cut no more Coal let him go and get Coal himself I Dont mean Engineer or 
firemans let them mine their one Work now men the Next Notice you Will get I Dont 
mean to Do it With my Pen I Will Do it With that there Rolver I Dont Want no more 
Black legs at this Collary. vgs (no signature.) 





Tomas 


Krim Smith 


Notice you have Caried this as far as you can By So thy men you three Bos- 
sess Be Careful if the Above dont Be your home in A short Time 





From a Stranger 
he nowes you 


“EB ” 


Take notice Aneny Black Leg that wi'l Take Aney Eunnion man Plac will havea hard 
Road to travel you will Rot in this shape 


Coal 
(COA ng 


if you wish to 
Escape this hc me 
by a stranger. 


“E 
If Thomas Martin Dont Stop we will burn down his Breaker. No signature, 
sq.” 
NO'ICE. 


Any blackleg that takes a Union Mans job while Heis standing for His Rights will 
have a hard Road to travel and if He dont he will have to Suffer the consequences. 


Se 


BEACHER AND TILTON. 


oH.” 
NOTICE. 
Any man Starting to Work on the rail road now going to begin under the basis will 
have to Stand the consequnees. So black legs to notice. 


ems 


M. M. N. 


2S 
a7 


Black Legs Take Notice— 
that you are in danger of your Life by working in the mines without the Consent of 
the union men of Swatara Branch 14 Dis 
: at Middle Crick mines. 
Frackville Dec. 28, 1874. 
J. H. OLHAUSEN 
Supt 
Dear Sir 
At a special meeting of Branch No. 3 of the M. W. B. 
Ass. Members of the Branch, comprising the whole working force of the Road Plane 
and Level, that they have decided to quit work at 6 p. m. New Year eve for to attend 
their first Annual Ball. Hoping that you will arrange accordingly with this committee 
who will present you. with this copy. . 
{remain Yours truly 


W. F. Payne Prest 
- Cuas. HartsoG Secty 


Gordon Feb. 9, 1875. 
The em»loyees of gordon members of the M. W. B. A. of gordon do petition officers 
ot the M. H. M. 8. divis-ion to grant us the privilege of going to work at 7 o’clock 
A. M. but no later than seven but are willing to go to work kefore seven if the officers 
want us to do so 2nd that when engine or crew goes out at 7 o'clock A.M. and comes 
in at 6 o’clock P. M. that they receive a day for it the same as they get on other parts 
of the divission 3nd when an engine with a regular crew is sent to work on another 
yart of this divi-sion the crew belongs to said engine to go along with her for it has 
een a practice when an Engine was wanted at Shamokin and other parts of the divission 
the engine was sent and tie regular crew of said engine had to lay off the employees 
at gordon do ask as a favor the officers of this divission to have those matters settled 
we remain tespectfully your Committee. 
P. H. Nouan T J. Surra 
- C. A. MILLER $C. S. Witson 
Moh Plane Mar. 19, 1875. 
J. H. OLHAUSEN Supt . 
The following resolution were passed by Branch No 3, of M. & W.B. Ass. That all 
| Branches of Industry cease work to-morrow morning Sat. Mar. 20 | 75 and will not 
work till such members as were discharged are reinstated 
By order of the Branch 
Cuas. Harrsoa. 
IV. Secty 
(Notice found posted at Locust Summit, Mar. 31, 1875.) 
NOTICE. 
Mr. Black-legs if you dont leave in 2 days time you me2t your doom their will Bee 
an open war. . imeateatly 
(Notice found in yard of D. PatcHEn, engineer, Cressona.) 
from the gap ‘ Daniel Patcu 
remember you will be running in this coal ragion »t night you took another 
mans engine we wiil give you fair warning in time and some more. V. L. 
M. M. H. 8. T. 


; VI. 
we hear notify you to leave the Road for you took a nother man chop take a warning 
to save your life to Yost 
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Notes, 


Denver and Rio Grande R. R.—The amount of coal carried over this road dur- 
ing July was only 123 tons, Which is accounted for by the fact that 4o miles of the 
roadway and 39 bridges had been washed away, causing a delay of 29 days, 


The San Francisco Mint coined, in April, $3,458,000, of which $2,500,000 was 
gold, and $898,000 silver. During the fitst four months cf the current year, ths 
toral coinage of our Mint was $10,036,000. The Carson Mint turned out $394,000 in 
April. 

The Cumberland Rolling Mill.—The puddling mill and bar-mill of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company’s iron-works in this 4 are being operated on 
“half-turn” or day work. Operations in the rail-mil will be resumed on Monday, 
and in the top and bottom mill on Monday, the 16th instant.—Cumberland Ties. 

The coal dealers of Cleveland, O., have formed a coal exchange, for the more 
thorough and expeditious transac’ion of business, and to secure harmonious action 
upon all questions demanding a change of method, chang : of rates, or in any way en- 
tering into intercours? with producer or consumer.— Manufacturing and Trade Re- 
ren, 

The Cleveland, O., Rolling Mill Company are carrying out their intention of 
making steel boil r plate by having erected two Martin-Siemens furnaces, of seven 
tons capacity each. Their plate mill is regarded as one of the bes’ in the country. 
Their old bar mill is to be enclosed under a new iron building which will consume 
six hundred tons of iron.— Manuf seluring and Trade Review, 

The Amalgamation Works at Georgetown, Col., arc doing better at present 
than at any period during the year. The Judd works, at the head of the town, are 
turning out bullion at the rate of nearly $500,000 per year, and only require a good 
and continuous supply of ore to maintain that standard. A very large quantity of 
1o--)%. ore i now coming into ma ket, while theproduction of shipping grades is not 
so good as it was 60 days ago. This is a satisfactory state of the market for the amal- 
gamators. Ex, 

The storage of Petroleum by Submersion js suggested by a Mr. Max G sst 
of Antwerp. He proposes to substitute corrugated sheet iron barvels for the wooden 
vessels now in use, and that these should be subme ged in docks especially con- 
structed for the purpose, fifteen or twenty feet beneath the surface of the water. For 
ihe use of the retail dealers it is proposed to have cisterns of the same metal, to be 
sunk four or five feet deep under ground in the street, yard, or cellar, The cistern 
could be filled with a pipe furnished by a safety-valve, and a pump could be employed 
to draw out the oil in quantities required. It is thought that this method of storage 
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would not only confine any smell from the oil, but, by its isolation, would great’y 
diminish the danger from fire. : 

The Report of the Philadelphia Mint for the fiscal year closed on the joth of 
June 1g75 shows a very satisfactory state of affairs in that important institution. 
The total amount of gold operated on by the melter und refiner during the y. ar was 
742,003,276 standard ‘l'roy ounces, valued at $13,804,712 11. The amount ot wastage 
in 0, erating on this was 87.003 ounce:, valued at $1,618 66, while the legal allowance 
would be 742,003 ounces, one thousandth of the whole amount so that the actual loss 
was only about one-ninth of that allowed by law. There were also opcrated on 6,387, 
803.92 ounces of silver, valued at $7,947,501 22, with a wastaga of 479.63 ounces, or 
abort one-twentieth of thelegalamount. The coiner operated on 686,873.12 standard 
‘Troy ounces of gold during the year, valued at $13,011,592 03. His loss was only 
19 59 Cunces, or about one-seventecnth of his legal wastage. He also operated on 
5,990,918 09 ounces of silver, valued at $7,453,708 57, with a loss of 954-49 ounces, or 
about oncdsixth of the wastage allowed by law. This is said to be the pest showing 
that has been made by the old parent Mint for the last twenty-five years, and proved 
with what care the opertions are conducted, and the perfection which has been reach- 
ed in the processes of separating and refining the precious metals. 

Soapstone.—. The various uscs to which soapstone is put, and the ease with which 
it is worked, have developed an extensive business both in quarrying and manufactur- 
ing. There are certain pu:poses for which this material seems p:2culiarly adapted ; 
among the most prominent are stationary wash-tubs, sinks, stoves, stove-linings, 
boilers fora ids, wash-bowl tops, register frames, griddles, dish heaters, foot warmers, 
hair curlers, kc. The best soapston? in the United States is found in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, where it is quarried in blocks weighing from two to ten tons: Its 
appearance and properties are familiar to most people It is a magnesian mineral, 
usually of a grayish hue, but is frequently almost white, and sometimes yellow, 118 
texture and color varying according to the pe:centage of silica which .t contains. 
Its peculiar properties are resistance to heat an‘ insensibility to the action of acids. 
Wash-tubs made of soxpstone are not in the slighest degree affected by hot or cold 
water, never crack or leak, can be wiped perfectly dry, and are alwa s clean and 
swect. The name soapst ne is given to this substance not because of any detergent 
qualities it posesses, but bec :use of its softness and peculiar oily feeling when hand- 
jel. Itis entirely without cleavage, and in this respect is the very reverse of slate, 
which is chiefly valuable by reason of its laminated nature. Soapstone is easily work- 
ed up into any form with saw aud chisel. The dust is made use of by shoemakers iu 
facilitating the ingress of a hot, moist, swollen, number nine foot into a narrow 


number seven boo:. It is also used in combination with other ingredients for roofing 
material. 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


This is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
relurns of the production of our Anthracite mines. 


Comparative Statement for the week ending Aug. 7: 














| 1875. 1874. 
Week. | Year.* | Week. | Year. 
Wyoming Region, 
D. and H. Canal Co. ...- | 59,237 | 1,899 865] 332409 | 1,422,824 
D. L. and W. RR. Co..... | 75662 | 2,064,247] 36,094 | 1,480,703 
Penn. Coal Co ...+e.e ee 29,563 | 787,231] 29,392 758,764 
a errr 21,770 | 526,618] 14,167 593949 
P, and N. Y. RR. Co ..... 2,152 68.486 937 37,225 
C. BR. OF N. 7 .cccccsece: 42,038 | 526,*67] 41,902 782,657 
Penn, Canal.... ....0. . 14,182 | 795277] 7928 178,199 
Lack. and B, RR..... oe ++ | 81,493 ~= | S82:829 
| 


24592°4 6,034,051] 193,829 | 5,3°7:150 





Lehigh Region ° 


L. V. RR. CO ...eesceeees| 83,238 | 566,c07| 53 397 | 1,871,956 
i, ER: OE Th, Pesce snkes -- | 28,343 | 178.244) 23,318 | 617 670 
D. H. and W. B. RR..... 2,409 445373! 1,309 20,806 

aces ges | aeons: | erent | cee 

113,990: 785 624| 83,024 | 2,510.432 

Schuylkill Region, 

P. and R. R. RR. Co .... | 168,711 |1,709,16¢) 138,473 | 2,838,423 
Shamokin and Lykens Val.| 35.118 | 708,284] 24.808 517,069 


203,829 | 7,417,444 


163,281 | 3,350,083 
Sullivan Region. | 
Sul. and Erie RR. Co..... 





oe | 


5557 


525 21,443 


563,023 |9,242,679] 410,659 |1'5255+109 


Total .ccccres 


eee eeeees 


EMTOREO. vcccse oo 
Decrease ..cccoss 


2,012,429 ee | ee 








* Year beginning January 18t. 

The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about seven per cent. 
of the whole production. 

The following Table does not give the entire production of our 
Bituminous mines, but it is by far the fullest report published, 
The Production of Bituminous Coal for the week 

ending Aug. 7, was as follows : 





Tons of 2,coo Ib., except where otherwise designated. 
Week. Year, 

Cumberland Region, Md. Tons. Tons. 

Tons Of 2,240 ID. ...-ccccccccccevccccccecce 45,903 1,329,348 
Barclay Region, Pa. 

Barclay RR., tons Of 2240 ID. .sceccseceees 7,190 181,110 
Broad Top lteqion, Pa. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RR.......06+ 45°93 132,002 

*East Broad Top...-.c-ccccssceccccccscce 414 26,840 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 

ie | eee 494 40,597 

*Tvrone and Clearfield...cccccsccccsccsces 8,248 485, 388 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

*Pennsylvania RR ... cccccccccccccccccces 34524 132,688 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. 

*West Penn. RR...... eoccccccccccccccces 2,883 124,882 

*Southwest Penn. RB... -.cccccccesccccess 60 5,092 

*Penn. & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR. 19,724 342,052 

*Pennsylvania RR.......- eeccceseeceeeses 39959 2315383 
Kanawha Region, W. Va. 

iChesapeake and Ohio RR...... eescescees 39427 96,038 


*To July 23. + To July 31. 


The Production of Coke for the week ending Aug. 4. 


Tons of 2000 Ib, Week. Year. 

Tons, Tons 

Tyrone and ClearReld. ..cccccscevecescccce ee 273 
Alleghany Region ..c.so.cs-cccccccesccsccs on 53 
WORS POM; Wis ckssscecscoscuegecessccucse 1075 30,229 
Southwest Penn. RR..... o-.sccccscccccces 49398 303,550 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 704 18,223 
Pittsburgh, Penn. RR....cccccessccccccees 540 59,088 
WOU sdduc cans acessctaceieexebinesnane 6,81@ 411,422 


gerne ceennteiareninenias ies 


situminous Coal Production to Aug. Ist, 1875. | occasional cargoes, under demurrage, meet such a fate. 
; Some contractors are sa‘d to be freely offering coal at a 
' concession of about 10 cents a ton from circular priecs, 
| and others at 5 cents, although many are procuring full 


The following does not include the total production, but such 
quantities as have been reportd to this affice : 








Pennsylvania ......... ee ccsccseccece 5,290,748 
ODIO 2... 2c cove -cvccccccoccccescocs 384,013 
Maryland . 2002 scccccesesccccecs eeeee 1y$34,098 
THinoisS ....cccccee- oe eevee 467.920 
RIOD, h00.0e.conswes coteevererse 26,041 
ROWE. cucsusssaswasscene soeecceeese 50,331 
WYOMING. .cccccccccccccccvcccscccee 80,346 
Went Virginia. .ccccecccss cumaerabeuiae 80,325 
TEMNEBBEE . ccc cc cccccccccocces cccccce 43,087 
Alabama ...sccccocsecesesss eaceneede 28,269 
COlOTAAO, coc crccecccccccccccessccecs 12,504 

7,827,732 


The receipts at Port Richmond for the week were 85,000 tons, 
shipments 80,000 tons, and balance on hand 55,000 tons. 

The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroads 
amounts to 63,485 tons. 


The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week were ooo 
tons, and for the year, 29,411 tons as compared with 56,210 
tons to the corresponding time in 1874. 


The receipts at Buffalo, via L. S. and M.S. RR. for the week 
were 1,760 tons. The exports by Lake were 20,7c8 tons, and 
imports 1,oor tons. 


Belvidere Delgware RR. report : Week.} Year | Year 
1875. | 1874. 


39,056! 165,693 








The receipts of coal at Coal Port (‘Tr’ton): 9,225 
as - sd South Amboy.... 


i 


13,003; 63,785) 403,c60 
Shipments of Coal Port (Trenton),...... 93395 361574] 165,826 
ats South Amboy...........- 8,409}124,792.379,398 





Receip's of coal at Boson, for week ending July 30, and year 
from September ist, 1874. 











Week, Previously} 1574. 
From Tons, Tons. Tons, 
Alexandria. ........0-eeees 820 74,656 799548 
GeorgetowMN ecoesccsecccces 2,c68 20,929 20,161 
Philadelphia. .......-eeee0- 23.370 424,023 556,586 
Baltimore... .. ° 4:57 154,168 223,281 
Other places... cee 39913 230,574 196,985 
Great britain.........+...- cece 2,224 35204 
Nova Scotia .. Seeccuctercal 899 25,296 60 931 
Shipments from Pictou, N.S , for the week ending July 10 : 
Tons, 
Week Year. 
To United States. ... 2.0. ccsccssers ebeeweos 1115 7485 
West Indies .......seceeeseereeeeeeeee 1107 1107 
“© South AMCTICA....cecececesesscces wee 1002 
‘© Canada...... Peeeeeresccocenscece eee e+ 9509 38537 
« Other Provinces........0.-- eeccccce +» -2630 16290 
14,421 64521 


Shipments from the Biock House, Cow Bay, C. B., to the follow- 
ing destinations, for the week ending July 30: 








rates, It is bnt natural to expect some concessions at 


this season, especially from large contractors who take 
their allotments if for no other purpose than to sustain 
their standing with the companies furnishing them with 


| coal. There were some gooo tons of coal lately con- 


Week. Year. 
Provinces....+..++00+ eeecerteceseeseeceses 204 3379 
West Indics.........4+. @ Sb6ececesesecees ee 806 
United Stated........+. eee + ececcsecccces 1 G66 3020 

2230 7205 
COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





Duties. 


Anthracite free, Bituminous, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 Ib. to 
the bushel, 7<¢c., gold. 

All slack, or cu/m, such as will pass through a half-inch 
screen, per ton of 28 bushels, 0 Ib. per bushel, qce. gold. 

Not otherwise provided for, per ton, gcc. gold. 


New York, Friday Evening, Aug. 
Anthracite. 

Hard coals continue in good request, and soft coals 

are sti'l accumulating and in light demand. There is 

but little coal selling at a loss by contractors, although 


@ cox: 
13, 1875. 


trae ed for by the city, for use in the schorls, at figures, 
it is said, considerably below what the large companies 
could furn’sh it at and maintain combination prices. 
Following this comes another contract for coal for the 
Department of Docks, at a figure that must net a loss, 
unless some firm or company is quictly making a cor- 
cession, or some other unusual advantage is given or 
taken, such, for example, as the giving of 1700 Ib. for a 
ton, which Mr. GoweEN lately showed to be the practice 
with some Philadelphia dealers. The prices at which 
government and city contracts have been made have 
caused considerable comment. It seems strange that 
only this class of contracts should be made at such spe- 
cially low rates, and the well-knowo fraudulent practices 
which seem almost inseparable from public contracts, 
whether mide by the Indian Ring, the Caral Ring or 
the Bureau cf Charities, give these transactions a sus- 
picious appearance. In fact, we see but two alternatives 
in this case. Either the Companies are selling their coal 
below the prices which they quote, and which they 
assert they maintain, cr else the contractors deliver less 
than full weight oa their contracts. If there be another 
explanation of the facts we are not advised of it, and we 
think the subject worthy the attention of the trade. 

For some time past, t!ie Philadelphis and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company have had an advantage of about 15¢. 
a ton on shipments to Boston, over compani s shipping 
from this city. The same was the case last year, and the 
New York companies have shown considerable dis- 
satisfaction with it, but it is now understood that an ar- 
rangement has been entered into that will equalize the 
cost of delivering similar coals to this and other Eastern 
ports. 

Cur production tables show that the out-put of an- 
thracite coal for the week ending August 7th, was 563,023 
as compared wiih 638,678 tons for the previovs week, 
showing a falling off last week of 75,655 tons. For the 
corresponding week last year the out-put was 410,659 
tons, showing a gain last week of 152,364 tons, The 
total out-put since January 1st, has been 9,242,679 tons 
as compared with 11 109 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1874, showing a loss this year of 2,012,429 tons. 
Under the contract system of 1874, the market was con- 
siderably unsettled at this season, and there being no 
special inducement for bayers to lay in stocks, they ne- 
glected to purchase until late in the year, so that at 
the end of the season a very large business was done. 
Considering the wants of the manufacturing in dust- 
ries, it appears to us that the country is as well supplied 
to-day as it was a year ago. If such be the case, 
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when we‘notice a falling offof 75,000 tons in the produc- 
tion in one week, it seems improbable that the produc- 
tion of 1875 will reach that of 1874 by 1,500,000 tons at 
least. | 
Bituminous. 
The week under review has been a very quiet one. The 
out-put has fallen off somewhat in every direction. Prices 


Schuylkill coal is delivered f.0.b. of boats in New York har- 
bor at soc. per ton additional to these rates. 

Pittston coal is delivered to carts in New York or Brooklyn 
at 65 cents per ton in addition to the above rates. | 


Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 
DomesticGas Coals. 
At the Ship- Alongside 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. in NewYork. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 


| Lingan coal............$ 5 20 


ag Pe cannes wekeerssunten coon . 5 6 
remain irregular and about as quoted by us for several | _ «°° “at'S. Amboy... $5 = ¥ - 
weeks. We note the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad h»s | Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia.... 8 00 8 50 
discontinued the use of Cumberland coal from the small — South Amboy.. : so - 

n ee ; eeneser os seccercvereces 5 
seams, for both locomotives and steamers. The ship- | Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt.... 5 00 6 50 
z ti Re sala ae || SRE, CHRD Wi, 3600 ceesnsucnsies coe -——— 6 50 
ments of companies m'ning from these onanshave shown | Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 475 6 50 
quite a falling off in consequence. Companies having | Fairmount, West Va,“ eS , 475 6 50 
= Y . i sretofc drawn attention to | Newburgh Orrel, Md. “ ss . 475 6 50 
these coals for sale have heretofore ire : . _ | Cannelton Cannel, W. Va., at Richmond, 9 50 II 00 
their being used by the railroadcompany. If this action|  « Splint, “ 5 co 6 50 
of the railroad company was due to the result of fair trial | Peytona Cannel, a . 9 $0 11 50 
. | Straitsville “ at Sandusky, O........ 525. 10 00 


it will seriously affect some of the Cumberland com- 
panies. The out-put of Cumberland coal tor the week | 
ending August 7, was but a few hundred tons less than | 
for the week previous, but it shows a failing off of about | 
8,000 tons a8 compared with the corresponding week of 
1874. The total decrease since January 1st, as compared 
with the corresponding period 1874, was 63,485 tons. In 
a short time a steam collier will be tried on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Cana! ; if it proves a success a full fleet | 
will be built during the wint-r to meet the requirements | 
of next season’s business; it is estimated that a saving | 
of from 55@6sc. will be made even on the low rates of 

freight now prevailing. 

Foreign and Gas Coals.—There are no sales being | 
made in either foreign or domestic gas coals. The ship- 
ments are confined to contracts made early in the season. 

Freights.—Vessels are in very liberal supply at 
Georgetown, and freights are steady at $1 75 to Boston, 
at which rate numerous charters have been made dur- 
ing the week. Rates from this city and Philadelphia 
are unchanged. Vessels are scarce in this port, al- 
though the requirements are light, which has kept rates 
regular on the bass of $x 25 to Boston, although an 
attempt, firmly opposed by the shippers, was made to 
advance them to $1 30. The cause of the scarcity of | 
vessels in this port is that so many have been storm- 
bound during the past two weeks of severe weather. 

Philadelphia Coal Trade. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 12, 1875. 
The immense tonnage of family sizes is filling rapidly 
all the available room, and signs of accumulation at all 
oints are every day more visible. The trade will, no | 
oubt, take another start for a few weeks some time in 
September ; but some curtailing in the production may | 
be necessary before that, if prices are to be maintained. 
Indeed, if reports are to be credited, ther is a good deal 
of under-selling going on everywhere, and which is done 
by unscrupulous parties, having bound themselves not 
to do so, and those who are honest are the sufferers. 
This is the inevitable result of any artificial rate main- 
tained by a combination when the supply is in excess of 
the demand. . ; 

Some captains are also knocking under, and accepting 
lower rates to Boston. Several vessels are loading at 
$1.50. Freights to the South are 80c. to Washington, 
75¢. to Norfolk, and goc. to Richmond, and not very firm. 











Wholesale Prices of AnthraciteCoal forAugust f.o.b. 
at the Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 2240 1b. 
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| BF ilniol]}s | nD | So | 
Wyoming Coals. | 

*Lackawanna and Scranton at | | 
Rondout and Hoboken......|5 ov]5 10/5 20/5 4515 90 14 90 
tPittston at Newburgh........ 5 05'5 05/5 15]5 30/5 80 \4 85 | 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston.|5 ouls 10/5 20/5 45|5 90 \4 90 | 
Plymouth, R. A., Net.....- .2.heees|eeee}eeeeI5 45'5 go [+ 90 | 
Susque. Coal Co. at Amboy W.A.]...-!...-leeee] -- Jeeee feeee 
Kingston at Hoboken.......--)+ee-).se.]ee efeeeefecee [eons | 
Lehigh Coals. 
Old Company at Port Johnston)5 55;....|5 45/5 5515 9° {5 10 | 
Old Company’s Room Run “ cece 2": sébalecned satis 
§Sugar Loaf, Hobok. kAmb.“ [5 551..++15 4515 5515 90 15 ot 
Lehigh Coal Exchange * Is 55 on 4515 55)5 go |5 10) 
Honey Brook Lehigh........ e+15 355|+---15 4515 55|5 gO [5 10 
Spring Mt. C. Co. at Hoboken..)....)..0.)-2+-Jeeee[eeee [ewes | 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy|5 35|>++: 5 4515 5515 go |5 10} 
;Schuylkill Coals at Port | | 
Richmond. | 
Schuylkill white ash.........../4 5014 60/4 70/4 95|5 40 [4 40 
Schuylkill redash ...... se} eeeleses/5 CO15 O515 45 14 40 
Shamokin white and red ash..]....]...-;-+++/5 35/5 55 14 45 
Lorberry....... sudee Sas Sasenlonss ve-[s 70/5 7ols 70 | 

Lykens Valley............-.se+[-++-|+-+- 6 30'6 30/6 30 |5 45 
Per ton. 


Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York.... 4oc. 
“ «* Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. York. 45c. 
e ** South Amboy to New York............ 5oc. 
"*Freight on Lackawanna coal from Rondout to New York, by 
boats or barges of the D. and H. Canal Co. soc. perton. The 
expense of towing vessels from New York harbor to Rondout 
and back will be borne by this Company. 


+ Freight from Port Richmond to New York (free of dis- | 


charging) 8s5c. per ton. 

t Prices to the Trade. 

§ By Canal at New York, Jersey City and Brooklyn, 30c. ad- 
ditional alongside. 






Foreign Gas Coals. 
Sterling. Am. cur’cy, 
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Boston. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
CARGO PRICES TO TRADE. 


Aug. 9, 1875. 


Westmoreland and Penn. 6 g 
Waverly Co. Youghiogh’y, 6 85 
Cannelton Cannel...... 11 60 


Caledonia......0.....++ 5 00 
PAOGOM... ove evcsecseces § 60 
Block House............ 5 20} Cumberland..... 5 
Red Bank Cannel ...... 10 00] Anthracite..... .6 
Glace Bay... eee. « 500 ss 
BYANCY...ccccrccccccces © 25 











-6 5s0@ 
retail..7 50@ ee 





The Commercial Bulletin of August 7th, 1875, says :— 
** Coal is steadily piling up upon the wharves of the re- 
tailers, who are now placing liberal orders preparatory 
to winter. The manufacturers, however, who are all 
buying anthracite from hand-to-mouth, were forced to 
pay an advance of from 10 to 15 cents a ton on coals in 
our harbor the early days of the week, which was lost at 
the close, and the market is a trifle easier on spot lots, 
The storm of Sunday night, Monday, and Tuesday, pre- 
vented most of the coal fleet from making harbors North 


| of Cape Cod, and this temporary scarcity was taken ad- 
| vantage of by dealers. Lump and egg coals deliverable 


Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 10/6@12/9 © 50@ 7 oo | 
Liverpoo! House Orrel, at Liverpool.... 26/ 13 00 
Ince Hall Cannel - 


47/ 18 00@20 00 


| before the first of September are easier, cargoes offering 


as low as 5 cents per ton from the schedule rates for 
oye takers. The suspension of the Fall River Mills 
as some little influence in this anxiety, while the unex- 


- Gas Cannel - ‘is 30/ 12 00 | 7 in oc 
Sovtch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, ay png pected dullness in cotton and woolen manufacture for 
Gold. | the present month urges them to resell some of their 
Block House, at Cow Bay, N.S...... ‘eee 2 00 5 so | contract lots on the open market. 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia.......... 175 5 25|,. ‘The retail yards are doing even less than a year ago 
Glace Bay, at Glace Bay.......... ae 1 80 5 50 in the way of deliveries, and quote $8 25 delivered as 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay.............-.. 75 ---. | their price. 
ey, — and Reserve ‘* Bituminous coals are steady, and in little better in- 
8, REY . 0555shod oder on bees 2 00 5 50 | i i i. rs . 
Pictou, Albion & Vale mines, at Pictou. 2 25 quiry from the railroads, who, in having a better ex- 


Steam and House Coals. 


5 75) cursion trade than anticipated, are working out their 


Broad Top, at the mine, $1 25; at Amboy 4 75@s5 00 =5 25@s5 50 | conservative coal heaps. Spot cargoes of George’s 
Cumberland, at Georgetown and Alex- 55 5°! Creek and Cumberland are stiffer at the close. 
andria, Va... ‘. seeaeben ee eer “Provincial and English coals are in good supply, both 
Cumberland, at Baltimore..........-.4 15@4 50 5 75@6 25 | 00 board and on dock, and prices are nominally easy. 
= and Allegheny, ‘ Derby,” ‘*Freights are hardly as strong as a week ago, Phila- 
ay co A gy ll ae. tee i i . sr wt ding to aia - iodslaues 
» oat Bareee, 8 8, ovincial, $1 75 to $2 20, according to size. 
c Gree : » i - 3 ac : 
$1 25; at Greenwich, Phil........... 4 60 565| “We quote Anthiacite, $6 50@7 25; English cannel, 
Retail Prices in New York. | $22; Sydney, $6 30; Lingan, $5 20; Pictou, $5 60; 
attain Cumberland, $5 80@6; Youghiogheny, $6 80.” 
Per 2000 Ib. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. | 7 
Pittston coal, in yard........... ee2220 20 $6 4o $5 60 Sutels, 5. ¥. Aug. 9, 1675. 
*Lackawanna coal, delivered....... 6 75 7<o 6 25] Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Wilkes-Barre, re i °. 700 7 25 675) Prices free on board vessels here are as follows : 
Lehigh & Locust Mountain, del’d.. 7 00 7 50 6 50 | 


Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d ......... — 
The Cost of delivering Pittston coal ranges from 40 cts. to 
¢1 per ton, according to distance from the yard. j 
* Lackawanna grate is quoted 25c. per ton less than egg. 





ANTHRACITE. 
F. 0. B.; Retail, ; 
Afloat. | Vessel. |Deliv’d. 





RID ines oem on sndsccess cues 













































Willamsburgh, N. Y. Egg $5 85 # 35 $7 00 
Tackewenns Goal ot Van. See ease ee ceeeeeeesereees 5 85 35 7 00 
meen ' anna Coal at Yarc Stove...... sereeecccceers ose 6 30 6 80 7 45 
Stove wseeseee 60000604 s00s008e000 oy Gdtnendeneesesenen SSN OO 1 IMs Ccntenebenencusncecseswor 6 05 6 55 7 20 
Egg seoneesee Corecess ccccccccccesccccce sererecesscees 5 QO) ————————_ —_--——— ——- —-__- 
CROStMEE. ccccccecccccese abe pes eweose edecccccocee eee. 5 40} Run of iNut & 
ituminous. Lump. ine.| Nut. - | Slac 
Liverpool House Orrel, delivered, per ton of 2000 lb....$23 oo —_—_-—. cit =— ~ | — 
Liverpool House Cannel es a " see* 25 00 | Connellsville Coke....| $5 501 .«..- | sees ane 
American “s a - Fz ” see» 16 co | Brookfield Coal........)  ..- eee eee cove cece 
American Orrel oF “ = +++» Jr 00/ Briar Hill... .........] 4 50 cose : voce eee 3 00 
Red Bank Cannel oe 58 “fa eeee 14 00} Youghiogheny........ 475 ecee | eee eeee > 
Cumberland a os ’ seses 7 00; Monterey....... escces| 3 75 3 50 3 25 2 50 ones 
Prices of Scranton, Pittston, Plymouth, Shamokin mene? meee Rtroe). See 4 ee 5S - | : - . 
and Lackawanna Coul, for the Month of August, sterling Cannel.......| § 50 | .... = ste ied 
Buffalo Coal Co........] 3.59 | 3 25 oes 2 30 bens 


PER Ton of 2000 Ib. 


at various points. | 


DELIVERED AT 
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Grate .... +06 445] 475] 475| 49°01 5 85] 5 60] 5 85 
EGG -+++---++] 445] 475] 475] 49°] 585) 560] 5 85 
Stove........ ; 485] 5 2c] 5 20) 5 35; 6 30] 605) 6 30 
BE sccices cove | 4 60] 4 65] 4 95 5 10} 605) 5 80} 605 





t Cval is delivered to retail consumers at these points for 
$1.25 per ton additional to these rates. 

* At this point 7oc. per ton additional is charged to retail | 
consumers. | 

t At this point soc. per ton additional is charged to retail | 
coasumers. 





Baltimore, Md. Aug. 9, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
ANTHRACITE. 


Wholesale or Trade Prices per 2240 lb. 
Wilkes-Barre ** Lee’’ or ** Diamond,”’ In cars By boats 


Pittston and Plymouth. White ash. atdepot. afloat. 
Lump and steamboat ......... eseses we $4 65 
BEGROR. cocccveccccesccccoseces eocccecscces 5 46 5 31 
EGG. .cocccces coccccccess s @ceccscesce coos §=6§ FF 5 62 
Stove. ..ccecccces cecccccccccccceecess 6 02 5 87 | 

treeeee eccoe: ++- © $99 4 87 | 

Shamokin, (red or white ash), and “ Bos- 

ton,’’ freeburning white ash, 
EEG. .cccccccccccccccccce eecccccce sesccces 5 80 5 62 
BEOVE.... 20. -seccccece 0 cocccsccccccccsece 6 00 5 87 | 

Lykens Valiey, red ash, 

BS. cease, sean Setweson were reese seeeee 6 9 12 


.- > 30 
From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@75c. additional. 
By retail, all kinds and sizes, per 2240 Ib. $7 00@8 oo. 


BITUMINOUS. 
George’s Creek ana Cumberland f. 0. b. at Locust 

| Point...... ccc ccerssseceecece +--+ 200000 sevece 435 4 65 

| West Virginia f. 0. b. at Locust Point ............ 5 50 
Youghiogheny Gas, f. o. b. at Locust Point......... 5 50 
Swanton Coal, George’s Creek....sseeeeseseeeesees 4 40 


Lehigh Lump...........$10 00 





Chicago, Ill. Aug. 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. RENo & LitTLE, Coal Merchants. 
Retail prices per ton of 2000 Ib, delivered to buyer. 
No change in prices of coal. 


BITUMINOUS, 
i Briar Hill and Erie ... @ 7 00 
Lehigh grate and egg ... 10 oo! Walnut Hill, Pa....... @ € 00 
Lehigh stove and chest.. 10 50|Midway, Pa........... @ 6 00 
g 00 








Lackawanna, Wilkes- Cammel..cccoccecce cooce@ 
Barre and Pittston* Blossburg .....00ecccesee 8 OO 
Grate and egg......... ++ g oo|Indiana Block............ 5 50 
| Stove and chestnut..... g 50|Hocking ‘“ Brooks’’...... 6 00 
Wilmington and Illinois. 4 50 





* so cents off these prices for car load lots to country deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 


| Receipts by Lake for the week ending Aug. 7th: 


DEEBEROIO ... 2. 0+ sse+0e. BRAD LORS 

Bituminous ......... -- sees Ee? = 
Receipts of coal by rail unknown. 
Cincinnati, O. Aug. 9, 1875. 


Reported by our Special Correspondent. 


Per ton of 2000 Ib. Bush. Ton. 
Youghiogheny, or Pittsburgh, afloat..... ...... 7 2c. a 
Pomeroy coal.....-....-. - Corccescs oe Oe — 
Cannel coal, according to quality..........1244@16c. — 
PE cnicc cays scxberkesspbnaebucenas dec. —_— 








Youghiogheny........... $3 25 
POMETOY..eeeeececccescece 275 
Cannel.... 5 50 
PRT Iy SONNE, SINE 5 0:50 000 0s000000000ss0ns00e"™ Go 3 25 
Anthracite ..... PhAEEREN< SeneEs Ones SEhED EES SD 9 50@r10 
ET GUID i ns0 2s 00000* 09086508500 0seeesKs = —_ 
Ooke, bard and 0lt..-.cccsscccscececscescceses 206. — 
Cleveland, O. Aug. 9, 1875. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Per ton of 2000 Ib. f. 0. b. vessels. 
| Youghiogheny, lump....$4 40 | Columbiana............ $3 00 
| Youghiogheny, nut...... 3 50 | StripVein & Steubenville 3 30 
Briar Hill, according to | Mountain Blossburgh 
quality........$3 05 tO 4 00 (blacksmith)........... 5 40 
Massillon...... «---$3 00 4 v0| American Cannel Coal 
Hocking Valley.......... 3 35 Co.’s Canne].......00. 4 40 
Straitsville.. ....... ss. 3 35 











We can chronicie no change in the state of the coal 
market as regatds prices. The prevailing difficulties in 
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gsillon district have reduced the supply from 
en and no Massillon coal is being offered. | 
This has, thus far, produced no effect upon the price of | 
the staple from other quarters. Should the strike 
extend throughout the Valley there may be an appreci- | 
able rise in prices. The supply of Mineral Ridge and 
Straitsville is amply sufficient to meet all demands. 
Coal freights are unchanged.— Manufacturing and Trade | 
oni, ww. 
— Connellsville. 
August 11, 1875, 
The shipments during the weck ending August 9, 
show a decided increase over the preceding week. The 
trade is dull, and the prices obtained are very unsatis- 
factory to the producers. As the men are now working 
at very low wages, we can see no hope for a change 
until the foolish mania for building ovens dies out. 
Prices obtained average 2} to 2} cents per bushel on the 
cars.— 7ribune. 
Detroit, Mich. Aug. 9, 1875. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Roprnson & Keys, Dealers in 
all kinds of coal. 


Per ton of 2000 Ib. 








Lehigh Lump, per ton. $10 50 Blossburg..+...seeeeeee 8 50 

Lehigh ‘* prep.sizes. 10 oo | Briar Hill........s.62 6 7 5¢ 

Wilkes-Barre, Grate and Willow Bank........+.. 7 00 
Egg .-+00 secseceeees 9 OO | ETi€.......ccceceereeees 7 50 

Wilkes-Barre, Stove and Massillon..ccccsccceeee 7 00 
Nut..ccccccoccccee co 9 90 





Erie, Pa. Aug. 9, 1875. 


Reported by our Special Correspondent. 
Wholesale, per ton of 2000 lb. Bituminous f. 0. b. 
Briar Hill lump.........$3 75 | Beaver lump... ....+++-$3 50 
MidWay..ccccsecee eovoee 3 25 | Cat Fish......seeeseeeee 3 00 | 


Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 9, 1875. 


Specially reported by Mesers. Cops & BRANHAM. 


Wholesale on board cars, and retail delivered to consumers. | 
Per ton of 2000 lb., bushel of 70 lb, | 
BITUMINOUS. 
IndianCreek, per ton....$2 75 | Peytona cannel, per ton. 7 00 
White River, ‘* ...... 2 75| Indiana Cannel......... 6 50 
Brazil Block, ‘‘ ..... 2 65| Hocking Valley.......6. 4 25 
Highland, grate, “* ...... 2 25 | Youghiogheny......-.. 475 
Block coal, nut, per car..18 oo | Blossburg (smithing)... 6 50 
Highland “ ae -..18 00 | Piedmont a wsoae © $0} 
Block Slack * -.-17 co} Gas coke, per bushel..... 10 
ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre.) 

Broken. ...0c000 ccce 000089 95 | NUC.cccccccccccccocscces 9 80 
EGg...00- eccccccee cocees Q QS | StOVE.c00 cee -2 csccece 10 25 

Owing to the Miner’s strike there is no Lehigh coal in this 
market. 

Retail, per bushel, delivered. 

Sand Creek......... .... 15¢. | Block Nut, steam......0.. 8 
White River.... woo .. 14 | © Tete, scasssacc 


7 

Brazil Block ......0...000+14 Peytona Cannel..........28 
Highland grate..... oo coc ckG Indiana S66 pec ccces 0084 
Block Nut, domestic use.12 Youghiogheny.....+.....20 
Highland Nut, ‘‘ * as Blossburg ...0ce.seeseeee-26 
” « gteam..... 8 Piedmont... eccccececee+20 


GAS COKE(measured.) 
Crushed ....ccrccccccccccckSCs | LUMP. coccccccccccccccccesl2ZG, 
ANTHRACITE, 
Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes).. 
Lehigh, retail ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccs-cooes Git 50 per ton, | 


Louisville, Ky. Aug. 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. BYRNE & SPEED. 
WHOLESALE. 

per bushel per bushel 
Pittaburgh....cc.ccccscccce SC- | Pime Hill... .ccccccccece QC 
Raymond City......eeee. gC. | Kemtucky....ccceseceses gC. 
RETAIL, 

per bushel ! 
Pittsburgh............... 14¢. | Peytona Cannel..........22€. 
Raymond City..........+. 12¢.| Buckeye ‘“  .cccovcees2cC. 
P ne BAll...00-0s- . 12. | City-made Coke..........10€. | 
Kentucky.........sseee0. 11. | Anth., per ton, $10 00 tO 10 50 | 
Screened Pittsburgh per load.........cceees 
Screened Raymond City. ...ccccccce- cocccccsccoccccces 2 75 
POMS BE MGIOND) vss cccccsceccoscccedscccevseesceoss 3:95 
SN vs onsnttsaccceadnscscccesvencsadscenssnscccce. SS OFS 50 


Milwaukee, Wis. Aug. 9, 1875. 

Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELMORE & Co. 
Retail price per ton of 2000 lb, | 
Lehigh Lump......+e0-$10 Oo | Scranton.......-eceeee+e$9 50 | 
Lehigh Prepared....... 10 50 | Briar Hill, select....... 8 00 
Lackawanna........+.. 9 §0| Blossburgh .....ceeseee. 8 co 
Pittston. .ccrcrcccccccee 9 50 | Pittsburgh coccce cccccee 7 00 





-.-$10 per ton. | 








per bushel 








New Orleans, La. Aug. 7, 1875. 


Pittsburgh coal, retail, per Dbl....c.ccccccccccccsesccee 600. 
« wholesale .......... ° 35C. 








steamboats, per box..... ecoce $00. 
to manufacturers, per bbl.........-..6. 55C. 
shipments, per hhd......s.-eseeee $6 00 
Anthracite, wholesale, per ton..........ssseeececeeesees NONE. 

= retail, ff peccccccccccccc. occcecsece 


Virginia Cannel, per a ‘ 
Scotch “ Pe a 


Peewee te eresseeeeseeeseeereeses 


St. Bernard, wholesale, per 
retail, 


na oat adciaian vente england 
- 60c 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Aug. 11, 1875. 
By our Special Correspondent. 
. Per ton of 2coc Ib. and Bushel of 76 Ib. 
Youghiogheny coal, ton, $2 oo | Pittsburgh retail deliv’d. 
= coke, “* 250] per bushel... .....-9@10cc. 
Connellsville coal, ‘* 2 50| Anth’cite on cars Lehigh $7 75 


at coke $2 25@2 75 ‘«  Wilkes- 
Pittsburgh coal......... ee! MN ccs ce monseccss:- 6 75 | 


5| Barre 75 
Twenty-five to fifty cents per ton additional for delivery. ~ | 





CoaL.—Since the date of our last review some 3,000,000 
bushels additional have been shipped out from this | 
point, making in all, since the resumption of navigation, | 
about 13,000,000 bushels. This is something remarkable; | 
we do not think, indeed we are satisfied that this was the 
largest ran of coal ever made from this point at this sea- 
son of the year. The result is that the supply here, 
Which had been accumulating for several months, is al- 


most exhausted, and while the increasing of the stocks 
below has weakened those markets and caused a decline, 
dealers have the coal where they can sell sooner or later, 
whereas, while it was here, they could do nothing with it; 
in a manner it was dead stock. There was considerable 
coal lost, some firms suffered severely, but,this is nothing 
unusual, and while the recent rains were disastrous to 
our agricultural interests, the rise in the waters was a 
great benefit to our coal interest. ; 

Cvuxre.—Thete is, so far as we can learn, nothing parti- 
culariy new or important to note in this branch of busi- 
ness ; trade, while it is not to say active, is ubout all it 
usually is at this season of the year, and about all that can 
be expected under existing circumstances. ‘lhe fact 
that so many pig iron furnaces are out of blast keeps 
the consumption down, but then the production has been 
light for a year past and stocks are by no means large. 
Prices remain about as last quoted, $2 65@2 75 per ton, 
delivered free on cars in Piitsburgh.—American Manu- 
facturer. 








Richmond, Va. Aug. 9, 1875. 


Specially reported by S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows : 
Per ton of 2240 lb., f.o.b. 


Kanawha Cannel........$12 oo | New River Bituminous, $4 85 
a semi-Cannel.. 4 75 | Clover Hill Coal........ 4 25 
Coalburgh Splint....... 4 90| James River bitum ... 3 30 


Lewiston “ os 460) “ « Carbonite, 5 80 
Kanawha Gas coal...... 4 50! 


Toledo, Ohio. August 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GosLinE & BARBOUR. 
« , Per ton of 2coo lb. on cars. 
Hocking Va)'«y..........$3 40 | Massillon .........s-000. 4 20 





| Straitsville....-......... 3 40} Youghiogheny..... ..... 5 00 


Shawnee....seeres seceee 3 40] Blossburg......... 7 00@7 50 


- 2 go | Cumberland’...... 7 oc@7 50 
Briar Hill.............6. 5 50} Connellsville coke....... 7 00 
ANTHRACITE. 








| Grate, screened.......-.$7 75 | Stove, screened..........$8 25 


Egg, - ecocseses 775) Chestnut “ = ..se.eee. 775 
Lehigh Lump............ 


9 50 
40 cents to ¢1 per ton additional for delivery at retail. 
San Francisco. 


From the Commercial Herald, July 29, 1875. 
Imports from January 1st to July 27: 


Anthracite tons ........ 7,027 | English, tons.......... .26,537 
Australian, tons........67,533 | Vancouver Island, tons. . 34,567 
Coos Bay, tons.......... 20,721 | Rocky Mountain, tons.. 42 
Cumberland, tons...... 6,703 | Seattle, toms............ 28,670 
Mt. Diablo, tons (6 mos) 75,70 


The market continues to be liberally supplied with 
Australian and other foreign. Some sales of Scotch and 
English, as well as of Sydney are reported, but the rat«s 





| ob ained were so ruinously low that the prices are very | 
generally withheld from the public. Imports for the 


period under review include 585 tons English per Lady 


Blessington from ob ga ship Criterion trom New | 


York, 200 tons Anthracite ; Nereus from Liverpool, 200 
tons; Menshakoff, 400 tons Seattle, ete. We quote Bel- 
lingham Bay at $8 50; Coos Bay, $10; California Mt. 
Diablo Seam, $6 25@s 25 for fine and coarse respectively. 
Cargves of Scotch and English Steam to arrive may be 


quoted at $9. Cumberland, $18@20; Nanaimo, $9 50@ 


10; Seattle, $9 25@10; Sydney, $9@g 25 by the cargo. 
The Belfast, from Sydney, brought 2,670 tuns. 


Montreal. ‘Aug. 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. RoBeRT C. Apams & Co. 
Wholesale per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Scotch Steam............$5 50 | Cape Breton Steam..... $4 50 
Pictou ‘‘  ...... se.-.5 00 | Newcastle Smiths,....... 7 co 
Anthracite at retail, per 2000 lb., delivered. 


BGS. ..cosccacens csscccecsty eon eecccsee 7 00 
StOVE .ccccccccce covccces 7 75 


Toronto, Ont. 


ANTHRACITE, 
per ton. | 
BrokeN.....ccccccccccccee$7 65 | ebiane no 65 


August 9, 1875. 


WR nccccccscecces ccscsse 9 OFS 
StOVE. cccccccccccccccccce 8 15 
BITUMINOUS. 
Blossburgh........cccooe 7 50 | Screemings.....ccsccoese 5 OO 
Briar Hill.....+..cccece. 7 GO| Soft Nut........c.cccees 5 50 





Rates of Transportation on Anthracite 
Coal to Tide Ports. 
















































































Bellingham Bay, tons... 6,170 


per ton. | 


BEI ia ccocccecescces GOO 


From Mauch Chunk to New York (towing limits) and 
Jersey Cityt via Lehigh Valley RR. and Morris Canal... ¢2 36 
From Lackawanna Junction to *Auburn, N. Y., for ship- 

ment, via Southern Central R.R. in connection with 

PARR Wa Te Th iicics wacndeeviacscssecesuvacciesageseces 2 
From Lackawanna Junction to |\|Weedsport for Rochester 

and Charlotte.....- ce seccccses coccecescoce 2 4B 
From Lackawanna Juncticn to Sterling for Oswego, N.Y.. 2 58 
* To this point for Syracuse the rate is..... ...e.2-.e0.- 2 66 
|| To this point for all places between Rochester and 

Buffalo the rate is..........-.. seecesces cescccsccceces 2 59 

* The rate to this point for Syracuse is.........e..-.++ 2 22 

** Rates on line coal from Hazleton are 1oc. per ton above 
these figures. 

{The cost of unloading is to be added to these rates. No 
| charge less than 4oc. per ton will be made for any distance. 
| Tolls from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburg for way points will 

be $1 15 per ton. 

§ Twenty cents per ton less when five cars at a time to one 
party. Provided that where the reduction makes the rate $1 
a ton, or less, the rate will be ¢r. 

{| 20 cents per ton additional for transferring coal from boat 
to boat, and 30 cents per ton for reshipment of same from 
wharves. 

+ Transportation on Coal destined for re. shipment from this 
point is 2cc. less than above rate. 




































































| J) ali 
® : 
> = So 2 3 
Schuylkill Coals, aelaslaelaale™ 
sdjoalss EO on 
per ton of 2240 lb. & & Ble S elas 
&| *|) s| 8| B 
al 
To Port Richmond, for shipment, via 
P. & KR. RK. R., Main Line ......'2 12/2 07)2 cojr ggjt 92 
Philadelphia, Retail yards..,.....|2 22|2 17]2 10\2 og|2 o2 
Harrisburg, via Lebanon Valley 
Branch..... sereceeceseeseesee/E 35/2 O2]1 Q5|T O4]u 87 
Allentown, via East Pennsylvania 
Bratch ..........cccccescceces- | JO] 65]z s8iz I 50 
Lancaster, and Points on Lancas- ? TT 
ter Branch, via R. & C. R.R ...|1 82|1 77|1 7o]1 69]1 62 
Dauphin, via Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehanna Branch.......-.s0.+-| 85]...-|1 43]t 42/1 35 
Slatedale Junction via Berks and 
Lehigh BEARER occcccccccscacesty GSS 83]z 76\x 75|1 68 
Lebanon, via Lebanon and Tre- 
mont Branch.......s.ssseeeees| 96 dassboddsieeac pease 











| From Tamanend to Catawissa, via Catawissa and Williams- 

| port Branch Railroad ose ccccecess coccccccesces ce 

| From Tamanend to Williamsport, via Catawissa and Wil- 

| ltiamsport Branch Railroad........ ttre cersceeceese 1 39 

| * From Port Clinton to Philadelphia via Schuylkill Canal, 
including freight and charges for the use of cars and 

barges, and for tolls (exclusive of cost of unloading)... 1 69 
* From Port Clinton to New York, within towing limits, 

€¢ 500 BUNOOE ccwne oes: senssoneesivacssacsascescadcas @ JS 

For shipment via Main Road or Schuylkill Canal, one and 
one-half cents per ton per mile, and two cents per ton addi- 
tional, to Port Carbon, Mount Carbon, Schuylkill Haven, Pine 
Grove, Tamaqua, or Port Clinton, for Canal, as the case may be. 

Coal sent to points on the Catawissa and Williamsport 
| Branch will be charged one and one-half cent per ton per 

mile, and two cents per ton additional to Tamanend. 

The rates of freight and tolls on lump and steamboat coal 
(except that sent to Richmond for shipment) will be twenty 
per cent., and on broken coal will be ten per cent. less than 
the above rates. 

* The charge from Schuylkill Haven to Philadelphia or 
| New York is 11¢. additional to these rates. 

On and after July sth, the Drawback of ten cents per ton 
now paid on shipments of Anthracite Coal from Schuylkill 
| Haven and Port Clinton, that have passed Fairmount Locks 

to Philadelphia and vicinity, will be discontinued. 


| The Geneva, Ithaca and Athens Railroad Com_ 
pany. 


Rates from State Line, on a consignment of coal of not less 
| than 25 tons of 2240 Jb. will be es follows : 
To Ithaca (local), 75c.; to Geneva (local), $1 50 ; to Geneva or 
Cayuga for Buffalo and Tonawanda, 92c.; Geneva or Cayuga 
| for Kochester and Charlotte, $1.03 ; Geneva or Cayuga for 
| Phelps Junction, forS P.S. and L. 0. 8. KR. R.’s, g2c.; Geneva 
or Cayuga for all other points on N. Y. C. R. R., $1 12 
Rate from Lackawanna Junction to State Line on coal for 
all points on the G.I. & A. (excepting Geneva), and C. L. R. 
R’s., $2; Ithaca (shipment), $1 40; for Geneva, $1 40. For all 
| other points on the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., $1 4o. 
| Rate from State Line to Van Ettenville for all points on the 
Horseheads Division of the U. I. & E. R. K., 34c. Rate from 
Van Ettenville to any point on said Division, 33c. 
Rate from State Line to Ithaca, for Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and all other points via Erie Canal, ssc. 
Rate L. & B. Junction to f. 0. b. boats at Ithaca for Buffalo, 
| or other Canal points, $2 o5 per gross ton. 















x "| a | Rate L. & B. Junction to Buffalo, Black Rock, Susp. Bridge, 
a| “| a Alps { (via Geneva), all rail. $3 94 per gross ton. 
op Sie | se ag Rate L, & B. Junction to Rochester, all rail. $3 39 per gross 
Lehigh and Wyoming Coals. galaa| 8 lealé ton. 
$ jes] om a jfHi<g Canal freights, Ithaca to Buffalo, $1 10 net ton; to Rochester, 
per ton of 2240 Ib. me mo| OH im &1g 2 | 75c. (subject to change). 
= aid } 
é| 3) 8) Bee | Eile Canal. 
Ble | PE er Ib 
4 g per 2240 lb. 
ee ae ics Snead ee See Hoboken to Buffalo...........-eeeeeeeeee+75Ce 
To ¢ Newark, N.J., via Central Rail- : a a 
New Ji ececccces «s 6 seeeee veccerecees- 00 0 O5C. 
t i aa ee via Central pg a ee Oe a8 | The above rates are exclusive of harbor towing, trimming, 
Railroad of N.J...-ssesssess+++| 14] o- | 56] 48 69 | UBloading and tolls. 
¢ Philipsburg, N. J..... covccecce e-| 97] 8311 34)1 30/1 65 | 
}Elizabethp't, Port Johns ton, Ho. | Delaware and Raritan Canal. 
boken and South Amboy, N. J. Tolls and Steam Towage. 
igh betlige, W-d.-.ct-cs.----fs om . - : - ; . . . | Per 2240 lb. Cargoes to exceed r1o tons. 
Somerville and Raritan, N. J....;2 80]2 60|3 20/3 19|3 49 | From Fairmount to NewYork, towing limits within 53d st. 74c. 
Elizabeth, Cranford, Westfield & | © Greenwich “ pre egg coccccce ° 64C. 
Elizabethport, for consumption,|2 62)2 42/3 3513 o113 19! “ ps 3 . uthracite.. dccees.< C90. 
q Jersey City, N.J., and New York, oe +” | ‘ Lambertville 7 Aothracite.......cecsecee 62. 
via Morris Canal.......... easiata i2 85|2 3413 1713 24/3 54| ‘“‘ Port Richmond “ cetsettresseccccreccessees 68C. 
Andover, via Delaware, Lacka- Pra os “ Semi-bituminous coal, 63c. 
wanna and Western RR......--|3 3013 1013 70/3 693 99| ‘* Philadelphia “y Cumberland “ste. 
§ Trenton, Somerset Junction and { | Trenton - Anthracite ~. [ae 
Greensburg, via P. RR. Belvi- | | CANAL TOLLS, exclusive of towage, Bordentown to New Bruns- 
dere Division...... secreseerese]2 6512 4513 05/3 04)3 341 wick, when towed by the Company’s Steam Tugs : 
Trenton, for shipment, including | For Anthracite Coal........-secsecs-ceeeeeee35Ce 
shipping and wharfage.........;2 11|1 95}2 4512 4612 76 Bitumsnous and Semi-bituminous Coal. ..35¢. 
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Freights. 





| 
| 
| 














8 sans 
2 (REE 
me ~ L 
2 ‘sama 

| | 2¢ [S2e¢ 

Ports, | =e |ZEmnz 

| | 8 FRE 

| | ge [F24 

| aS Mice 
Augusta, Me............ eo eeeel ‘coe - 2 co wees 
DT scxe nave ce chebunn! Snes T85 170 cee 
Amesbury, Mass..........00.. sees cove eae0e 
Bangor, Me..... sis 1 85 125 
Bath, Me......0.0+ t 65@1 80] 1 30 
Baltimore oe pees 
Boston, Mass....... 3c. 175 1 25 
Bridgeport, Ct. 1 50 80 
Bristol, R. L.... exe os ar 9° 
Cambridgeport, Mass....... oe) © 60K 5 eee | 1 25 
EMT nccsecunw-evces cececccce eo. 1 60 sane 
Dighton ..... 00.2000. eee | one 1 60 §1 25 
East Cambridge .............. 1 60K 3 eee eee 
Fall River.........0. eocveses 1 35 1 5° 9? 
Hackensack, ..0.00cscooccsess eves coos eee 
Bembowell, Te .ose vocsccccess . ones oe 


) 
Hartford ........ ecerecces = oes cose | 
ee sweet 135 130 ! 4° 
BEUGBOR. ..000cccrcrcscecrencsies 1 00 1 60 206 
Jersey City......... oe 
Lynn, Mass........ weaned 
Middletown.......... basen 
Mystic ..cc-cccccccce 
Newark...... eee cece . 
New Bedford..... eee. 1 30 
Newburyport........ 
New Havel. .c..cccccccces ees 








New LOndomn,....cceeseseeceess 
Newport........ 

New York.. 
Norfolk, Va...... pe onneeeseess 
Norwalk .......ccscscssses _ 
MoOrwich....cccccccccccceccece: 


Pawtucket...... = 1 40} 





f100 
Philadelphia ......+0+-eeeeeee 
Portland.....--c-sceccceses owes 
Portsmouth, N. H.........+.- 
Providence ..... shaweehrbenne 
Petersburg, Vé 
Portsmouth, Va 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Richmond, Va...... 
Rockport. ......6.0-ceeeerees 


Sac, ecoecee- 












Bag Harbor..... cece ceeeesss cows cage 1 co 
RN cs eb buns sv vactwe shake | 1 65 175 1 25 
Salisbury Pt., Mass.......... . ase 1 50 
Savannah, Ga..........- eesee sees 1 50 ae 
Stamford..... pecscrecoccseces | #5 eeee 85 
Ktonington......sscee sessece os iar 
Taunton... ecccccccccces ese oe 1 30 
Trenton, N. J. ..0c- cccccccsce | see “oe a. 
Troy ..... ceeee ceeeeeeeenees ok ea ee 
Warren, BR. I....-.ccccceseses oars SE go 
Washington, D. C......00.00s 80 eee 

Wareham .....-c00-c000 veces | ‘ieee 1 50 gat 
Weymouth, ...... 2.00 eeeeeee shes 1 80 ae 
Wilmington, Del con oessosane] see 85 aa 
Wilmington, N.C..... esos cone 1 50 hak 


* And discharging and towing, 
+t And discharging. 

§ 3c. per bridge extra. 

|| The rate to this point by barge is $1 60. 


¢} And towing. 


Freight on Nova Scotia Coals. 


Pictou, Nova Scotia, to New York.....ccsesseeesee: $1 80 
Pr “ “ Portland, Me..... oeperevess 2co 
on “ “ Montreal, Canada.......... 2 35 
“o “ “ Quebec - cececccces 1 80 
a “ “6 SS ee i ar 125 


Pilotage for vessels of from 80 to 150 tons. $6 inward and 
¢4 outward. From 1so to 1000 tons. 10 te $17 inward and $6 to 
$12 outward. Vessels of rooo tons and upwards, 2c. per ton 
inward and v3gc. per ton outward. 

Towage 3c. per ton, Trimming 3 hatch vessels, €¢ per ton. 
Two hatch vessels 7¢. per ton. 


Towing, 


From foot of 23d Street, East River, and retin, per ton 








cts. cts. 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 333¢ | New Haven and Norwalk, 
Hartford and stonington, COMM. ...00-.006- eosecs 3332 
 , New London, Conn,,..... €0 
Norwich, Conn........-- 68 *Derby, o axe we 32% 
Stamford, Conn., per Harlem, N.Y, per boat, $18 
SS een Gien Cove, Li. L...ccccess 50 
Whitestone, L. [.......-$30 | 
cts. 


Manhattanville, via Hudson River per ton......e.--e00. 8 
Harverstraw and | cekskill, via Hudson Biver..... .... 16 


West Point and Cold Spring . ic eocecceces 89 
Kondout = ” siane 
Yonkers, boats of 1co tons capacity “ «per boat 
sing Sing and Peekskill oe . 





* $-o per boat extra is charged for towage tot 
Boats having less than 200 tons will be charged the same to 
Tastern points as if carrying that quantity. 


THE BRITISH COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


Lonpon, July 31, 1875. 
THE IRON TRADE. 


UnpeEr pressure of continued failures in commercial 
circles, a lack of confidence 1s becoming more notice 
able. Consumers are only buying from hand-to-mouth. 
believing that prices must decline, which has given a 
weak tendency to the markets in almost all the districts. 
Many furnaces are already blown out, and others must 
follow if an improvement in the trade does not take 
place soon, whieh, at the present time, does not look prob- 
able.. The exports of Middlesboro pig iron into Grange- 
mouth, for the week ending July 25, showed an increase 
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of 610 tons over the corresponding weck of last year, 


| and an increare since January rst of 14,980 tons. It is 
‘expected that the returns of the North of England 


jronmasters’ Association will show but little, if any, 
increase of stocks, as the make has been very much re- 
duced. The finished iron trade cont nues without any 
improvement. Many works have their orders pretty 
well worked up, and having no prospects of securing 
new oncs, will be compelled to suspend operations until 
a revival in trade takes place. But little is heard of 
Belgian irons, as English irons are now so low as tu 
come into competition with them, not only in EnzJand, 
but in the markets of the world. A move has been 
made which, if followed up bv others, will tend to 
equalize wages in the two countrics. 

IMPORTATI N OF BELGIAN MINERS INTO ENGLAND. 

Mr. Joun MircuEe.y, of the Swaithe Colliery, South 
Yorkshire, has brought from Belgium a number of 
laborers, who are employed at the colliery, and are 
givi g great satisfaction. Jhis is the first introduction 


‘here of foreigners for colliery work, but it is thought 


more will follow. 
The following are the leading quotations of iron : 





| 
—_— | Tees, | Barrow, | Liverpool, 
| f.o.b, f.o.b, on trucks, 
No.1 Pig ... ..| 56 | *80 | 70/6 
Nae © cascs 54 *77/6 | ne 
No, . ie ee | 48/67 49/6 #75 | 68 
No. 4 Forge..... 47 | 75 65 
Common Bars 160 Seas 
ee 140/@147/6 | 170 





* Bessemer | ig. 
Common bars in South Staffordshire, £8, and marked 
bars £10 12/6 extra for Lord Dudley's. 


THE COAL TRADE. 

A good demand exists for gas and house coals in the 
North of England, while for other sizes there is a great 
lack of demand. The Liverpool market is very quiet, 
the prices realized hardly covering cost of produc- 
ing and transp: rtation. A very active demand exists in 
Wales, but the supply more that meets the requit ements. 
The shipments from Hull, Grimsby and Goole for the 
week were in exc ss of those for the same periods in 1874 
and 1873. Elsewhere trade 1s very quict, and the busi- 
ness, as a rule, unremuncrative ; many pits are only 
working partial time and large stocks have .ccumulated. 
‘Tyne oa are quoted f. 0. b. as follows: 12/@16/ for 
house ; 12/@13/.0r steam; 8/ 6d@1o/ for nuts; and 8/@ 
10/ for gas coals. Hetton f. o. b. Sunderland, 1o/ 6d. 


THE TABOR MARKET. 


The South Wales colliers, to avoid strikes and lockouts, 
have agreed to acecpt the following basis : 1/ 10d is to be 
paid for cutting coal when it is sold at 14/ per ton, and 
2d per ton rise for every 1/ per ton rise in the price of 
a up to 20/; 2/ 10d to be the maximum price paid for 
cutting, and 1/ 10d the minimum. All other differences 
to be settled by arbitration. 

The South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire Coal 
Owners’ Association met dur-ng the week, but no decis- 
ion on the wages question was arrived at. 

The Trades Union Parliamentary Committee have is- 
sued a circular calling a meeting of the next Congress to 
take place in Glasgow, in October. : 

Mr. Davin Dar, of Darlington, who was the leading 
sp rit .n forming ard keeping in existence the North of 
kngland Board of Arbitratois, has been presented by the 
Board, in recognition of his services, with a portrait of 
himself, painted by Mr. OvLEss at a cost of £500. 

THE MINERS’ ASSOCIATION COLLIERY. 


£40,000 have now been paid on the Shirland Colliery, 
leaving £30,000 to be paid, with 5 per cent. interest, 
during 21 years. It is said that arrangements are now 
being made in London to issue a prospectus asking the 
xencral public to become shareholders The association 
has been working the colliery since 1st inst. 

PATENT FUEL. 

This article is in so good request, that a company has 
been formed to erect extensive works at Swansea. It is 
said that the works will be capable of turning out 700 


| tons of patent fuel per day. 


SCOTLAND. 


The nominal price of Scotch pig iron is but very little 
altered, some large sales are, however, reported under 
quoted rates. It is thought +peculators will find it im- 
possible to get, or keep up, the prices for any Jength of 
time in the present sta.e of the iron trade. Such 
an event vounl be quite probable in times of good, 
or even steady, busines:, but not with such depression 
as we ae Low underguing. Consumers, being alive to 
this, are buying only their pressing necessities, whilst 
the makers still contend they will blow out furiher fur- 
naces rather than lower existing rates. This course, 
even supposing they carried it out, would, it is thought, 
only temporarily arrest the downward movement, yet 
necessity may compel mary to adopt this only alterna- 
tive. for cash, warrants have sold at from 60/6d.@60/3d 
The prices of some of the principal makers’ brands show 
a few slight reductions as foll. ws:—G. m. b. at Glasgow, 
No. 1, 61/6d., No. 3, 60/; Gartsherrie, No. 1, 68/6d., No. 3, 
61/6d.; Coltness, No. 1, 69/, No. 3, 64/: Summerlee, No. 1, 
66/6d., No. 3 62/; Langloan. No. 1, 67/; 0. 3,62/; Carn- 
broe, No. 1, 64/, No. 3, 01/; Monkland, No. 1, 61/6d., No. 
No 3, 60/; Glengarnock, at Ardrossan, No, 1, 66/6d, No. 
3, 62/; Eglinton, No. 1, 61/, No. 3, 60). For some time 
1onmasters have been carefully keeping down their pro- 
duct on of pigs, as nearly as possible, to the require- 
ments of the :rade, reducing the number of the furnaces 
in blast where this step was necessary, and the stocss at 
the works are not nearly so large as they frequently have 
been when trade was brisk. Still, they do accumulate 
at some places in spite of all that can be doue. The 
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quantity of pigs to be operated upon by speculators doeg 


not, at this moment, much exceed 34,000 tons, and the 
warrant market exercises little effect upon the trade. At 
present, much dependence is placed upon the exports, 
The shipments of pig iron from Scotch ports, for the week 
ending the 24th instant, amounted to 11,282 tons, show- 
ing an increase of 2,799, as compared with the corre. 
sponding weck of 1874. There is Sande any sign cf ani- 
mation in the different branches of the manufactured 
irou trade, and prices remain stationary. 
COAL. 


Allover the West of Scotland the coal trade is dull, 
with prices tending downward. The shippin: trade hag 
been somewhat slacker this week, and the home demand 
is very rlow, indeed. Household coals are bought at 
from 8/@1o/ per ton; Wishaw Main, at from 7/3d.@8 
and splint, 8/@10). 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York. 





Fripay Evenrna, August 13, 1875, 

American Pig,—We note sales of 500 tons No. 2 Mus- 
conetcong, and 150 tons of white iron, on private terms. 
The pipe contracts being all filled, the demand has again 
subsided. Prices remain unchanged, and stocks con- 
tinue to accumulate a many of the furnaces. Notwith- 
standing this, the inclination is rather to increase the 
number of furnaces in blast, than to blow out. The 
prevailing prices undoubtedly net losses, or yield no 
profits, to some of the companics now working ; though 
we know that well-located and skillfully managed fur- 
naces are making iron at $20 a ton. So long as furnaces 
lose le s money running than standing idle, they will cor- 
tinue in blast. We quote No. 1 foundry at $26 @27 ; No. 
2, $24@25; and forge at $22@24 per ton. 

Scotch Pig.—We note sales of 400 tons of Eglinton, 
in four lots of 100 tons cach, at from $27 cash to $29, 
four months, with interest added, and too tons of Colt- 
ness on private terms. The demand for consumption 
continues very small, with no indications of an early 
revival. The Glasgow market, ( eported by tclegraph,) 
owing to heavy shipments, shows an advance of about 
2/ per ton. The foreign shipments from Scotland ap- 
pear to have been neccessary to sustain the home 
market, and much of the iron has been sent to every 
market consumi'g it, resulting in losses to the shippers, 
and thoroughly demoralizing the markets where sent. 
We quote Egliuton at $29@$30, and Coltness at $31@ 
$32, other brands being out of the market. 

Rails.—We are unable to report any futher sales, 
Negotiations are going on. We quote iron at mills at 
$48@ $50. None of the m'lls are now quoting steel at 
Jess than $75. 

Old Rails.—We note a tale of 150 tons on private 
terms, and quote at $26@$26 50. There are some fair 
inquiries in the market, but buyers and scllers differ in 
their views of v_lue. 

Scrap is very quiet, and is nominally quoted at 
$300 $31. 


Baltimore. Aug 11, 1875. 


Specially reported by R. C. HorrmMan & Co. 

We have nothing of note to report in the iron market. 
A general impression prevails that there will be an im- 
proved demand b tween the present time and close of 
navigation, but we see no insication of a change so far. 
Purchases are limited to present necessities, and prices 
favor buyers. We quote: 

Baltimore Charcoal....$30@35 | Anthracite No. 2......¢74@26 


Virginia Charcoal...... 29@35 | “ NO. 3 2.00. 23024 
Anthracite No, 1....++. 26@27 | Mottled and White.... 20@z2 
Boston. 


Aug. 12, 1875 
By our Special Correspondents. 


Messrs. E. P. Currer & Co. write us as follows: We 
have notbing new to communicate. ‘lhe same dullness 
heretofore reported continues, with sales of small parcels 
of Scotch and anthracite irons, also a smail lot of char- 
coal pigs. We think, however, that there is more 1n- 
quiry, and hope to see a moderate demand ali next 
month. There is no particular change to note in prices. 





THE Commercial Bulletin of August 7 says : 


‘‘Pia has been somewhat discouraged through the week 
by the current rumors of offers to one of cur leading 
Boston foundry men of 100 tons fancy brand at $26 f.0.b. 
at shipping point, payable in 30 days ; while holders of 
lots here have been particularly active in asking offers 
on round lots, in the face of the fact jthat the foundr:es 
are doing little, and only the most extravagant conces- 
sions would tempt a buyer. The market is in a very 
uncomfortable position. Between the reports from New 
York and the rumors (n our streets, it would seem as 
though a general bear movement had started, and posi- 
tive demoralization was ultimate. There have been no 
sales here during the week, the quotatioys remaining 
on wharf here No. 1, $29@$31; No. 2, $24@$27, and 
gray forge, $21@$24. 

** Bak has sold along in a quiet way, the week’s aggre- 
gate in tons being, from eight dealers, about 125 tons, 
ou which probably a net profit of less than 5oc. has been 
secured, This week fairly illustrates the current busi- 
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ness, a fair volume but insigniticent profits, and, taking Cee 





. udiana No, 1 F ; pig Red Short.... 2 26 oo—4 N. 
into account the bad debts and unforeseen contin- Indiana Ne ns pig Red Short.. ed =. od i 
ncies, it is contexsedly ecrtain no monay is to be “ 1 Forge “ i Ge ; mos 
made in jobbing bar iron. The market price is $58, and a “ 2 “ “ se - -@ ..-.—}4 mcs 
more generous disposition on the extras, which cuts Ohio No. 1 Foundry pig Cold Short ...... 25 00@26 oc— mus 
away the total earnings. Common iron is selling in a ‘ Oe scdececscciecescece 24 0OM25 0O—4 MOS 
trivial way, a bar here and a bar there, and quotes from ae Milbsnccvcss s+ <ccvecsec.oo 23: 002k CO— 4 08 
-- accordins ize.” se No, 1 Foundry, Neutral. ...... 26 o@28 oo—4 mos 
$52@$55 according to size. ‘ No ae 
~ —_ ‘ a 7 . 


esesess 25 00@27 co—4 M08 


The Shipping List, of Aug. 11, says : 


“ Copprrn.—We continue to qyote copper sheathing at Merchant Bar........+. 


Kimaddeetecteseageesaces BigGr-—F MICS 
ist quality C. H. No. 1 Boiler Plates, per lb.. 





and braziers a° 31¢. ; yellow metal sheathing ee 
0c ; b Its and braziers 31C. 5 YEMOw metalsneathing = js¢ «© Com, Sheet for No. 24, W.G. ** ....... 4 €.—3 mos 
at 22c.; a d metal bolts at 28¢ per Ib. Ingot is quite jst  « Charcoal Sheet © 0 | @ . loool. 5%e—3 mos 
put firm at 23@23%ce. per Ib. for small lots. In New 


Best Ploom Galvanized Shoet, discount 20 per cent....— cash. 
York, there have been sales of about 300,000 Ib, Lake, 2d quality 
mainly at 23c. per Ib. 

“fvap.—The transactions in pig have been in very 
small lots, and we have no sales to report. Prices nomi- 
nally unchanged. sheet and pipe are scllivg slowly at 
7%e. per Ib., and other lead manufactures are held at 
steady prices. . ee 

“Trx.—There is a firmer feeling in pig tin, in sympa- 
thy with an advance abroad, and holders are askiug 18% 
faioc., gold, for Straits and English. 

“Tix PLATES.—Trade is quiet with no material change 
in prices. We quotecurrency rates as follows :—Char- 
coal I.C. at $10@1o0 25; ¢ ke at $7 75@8 so; and terne, 


“ “ ro 


320 eee. — Cash, 


f o. b. in Indianapolis 
Louisville, Aug. 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GEorGE H. Hut & Co. 
The market is very dull, but without change m price. 
’ = usual time 4 months is allowed on the quotations be- 
Ow. 


HOT BLAST—CHARCOAL. 
No. 1 foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores......... 
No. 2 “ee “ec “ee 
No. 1, Mill, from cousdbawee 

‘No. 1, foundry, from Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 


$27 00@28 co 
esses 25 00@26 co} 
23 00@24 co 





‘“ “ 





















° nessee ores ..... .. cere crccccccccverce sees. 25 00@26 00 
including all kinds, at $7 75@1o 75 per box.” No. 2, foundry, from Ala., Geor’a and Tenn. ores 24 pt 00 
ce Cincinnati. Aug. 10, 1875. | No. r, Mill, from so « eC «| 83.006, 24 CO 
: - : 2 : HOT BLAST—STONE COAL AND COKE. 
: Specially reported hag a 2 AUBERY, — No. 1, foundry, from Hanging Rock ores. ......+. 25 00@26 00 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, ete, No. 2, ss 6s se 6 6s peeccces 24 00G25 00 | 
CHARCOAL. No. 1, Mill, “es ‘ ‘6 6 .scoccces 23 OUG'24 00 
Hanging Rock, No, 1 Foundry..... .....§26 00@27 oc—4mo8 No.1, foundry, from Ala. Ga. and ‘Tenn. ores.. 25 00@26 00 | 
“ No 2, $F ceweeereeeee 25 00@26 010—4 M08 No, 2, “ “ “ “ “© ceeeeses 24 00@25 00 | 
“ Mill .......ccceccceccvecs 24 CO@25 co—4 M0S No. x, Mill, “ “ “ 23 onins @o | 
Tennessee NO. 1, FONMArY...eee+eeee see 26 09@ «...—4 M08 No. 1 foundry, from Missouri ores... + 27 00@28 00 | 
Tennessee, No.2, 0“ seseceeceeeees 25 0O@ ....—4 M08 No, 2 foundry, from Missouri ores.. 26 00(@27 oc | 
“ Mill... 0 -ccccccccccessccees 24 CO@25 O-—-4MOS8 Fo, 1 Mill, from Missouri o1es...... 26 00@27 ©0 | 
Missouri, No. 1, FOUMArY......cc.e-sccee over eee-—4 M08 COLD BLAST—CHARCOAL. 
STONE COAL, Car Wheel from Hanging Rock ores..,..0+++se+++ 35 00@40 00 
Ohio, No. 1, FOUNALY...eeccceecesceeeees 24 00@25 oc—4 MOS “ “ Tennessee  —.. .eseseeseess 30 00@33 00 
No. 2, $6 Saecetececcccce-coses 23 00@24 CO—4 M08 “ ‘* Alabama and Georgia ores....... 30 00435 00 
Obio Mild ...cccccesccses sccccccccccseees 23 OC@24 2—4 MOS ‘ « Kentucky ores......0.. ..seee++ 28 00@35 00 
Missiouri, No. 1 Found ry...cccccceseess « 27 00@28 oc—4 MOS i 
“ No, 2, - eccccescccce coe 26 00@27 Oc—4 MOS Pittsburgh, Aug. 9, 1875. 
0° TB. ssesecenme CAL-WHRELS, o8 co@s7 co—4 mos Specially reported by A. H. CHiLps, Esq., Commission Mer- | 
Hanging Rock, C. B.sseeee  cocccceccsses 40 OU@S0 UC— 4 M08 shant for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, ete. 
Tennessee - 30 00@35 oc—¥4 mos QUOTATIONS. 
Missouri * 35 00@38 co—4 MOB NO 1. FOUNATY......e cece ereeceecevecese $27 0OlG}28 co—}4 MOS 
Alabama “ seseserseesesees 30 00@35 OG-yM0s “ 2 66 senwecees ceccccccces soves 25 00@26 oc—y mos | 
BLOOMS. Gray Forge .......... ecccscccccccces 24 OC@25 co—4 MOS 
Charcoal .cccccsecccccccceceres eeceeees 70 00@ 80 co~cash White and mottled........ceese seeeeeee. 22 00@23 oc—}4 Mos 
SCRAP IRON. Hot blast charcoal ..........eeeseeeceeess 28 0O@30 oc—4 M08 
CAME. 6x0 Sbenhbene 60b0anwECe<0s weCCeee 65c.@ go—cash Cold blast charcoal............ seseesse+ 35 CO@4O Co—4 MOS 


Wrought ..ccccocccccccseccccesess 


1 C9@1 4go—cash 





Pic Tron. 





| Specially reported by Messrs. Spooner & Conirns, Commission 


' been no change in prices since our last quotations. 


2..004..$26@27 | Tennessee, No. 1...... $-8@2 
| _ Mill........$25@26 of S Bees 33600 
| Hanging Rock, No. 1..$2q@oo “ Wi ace-os $25@26 
“ “ es 2..$27@oo a 
CHARCOAL—COLD BLAST, 
Missouri Car Wheel..$37@4o | Tennessee “ ,.$35@4o 
Alabama “ “ ..$3:@4o | Hanging Rock “  ,.$53@55 


100 tons gray forge, close neutral. 
100 tons white and mottled. 


23 oo— 4 MOS, 
eesecccee 22 OC—4 MOS. 


COKE, 
40 tons No, 2 foundry..... .... 





coccccccce $25 oo—4 mos. 
30 tons No, 2 foundry..... desadenesaee «+. 24 0o—Cash 
30 CONS PAY TOP ZE..-66005 piccccecsccccses.s 24 ~O—4 MOK 
4o tons gray forge........... wacmeewe erececese 22 75—Cash 


—American Manufacturer. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

From the Commercial Herald of Tuly 29, 1875. 

We are again in receipt of very liberal supplies of pig 
iron. A portion of this sold prior to arrival. here is, 
however, conside:able Scotch and English upon the 
market, of various brands and qualities. The impor's 
for the week embrace the following invuices : per Cily of 
Amoy, 300 tons from Glasgow ; 700 tons per Lady Bl: ss- 
ington trom Liverpool; 350 tons pig irun per Criterion 
from New York. ‘Ihe Nereus, from Liverpool, brought 
1 700 boxes tin plate. The stock of manufactured iron 
and other metals is large, our wholesale houses carry- 
ing considerable assortments, and keeping prices steady 
for all des rable goods. 


St. Louis. ’ Aug. 11, 1875. 


Agents for all kinds of Iron. 


We notice some increase iv demand for pig iron, but 
only for small lots. Sales are very light, and there has 


BITUMINOUS. 
Missouri, No, 1........$28@29 





Massillon A No. 1..... $36@ 37 
es * Qeeee se ee $26@27 % BY, $34@ 36 
« ‘© 1 Mill...g2:@26 “  Qeee0e. $33@34 


CHARCOAL—HOT BLAST. 
Missouri, No, 1.,.....$28@29 | Hanging Rock, No. 3 $26@oo 
“ ‘“ 


MISSOURI BLOOMS AND BILLETS 


Charcoal Blooms,.....$75@85 | Hammered Billets....$9¢@10o 
- eer ee 70@75 


METALS. 
New York, Friday Evening, Aug. 13, 1875. 
The wholesale trade is very quiet, although a fair job- 


| Scrap 








Chicago. Aug. 9, 1875. 
Specially reported by Messrs. RoGcers & Co., dealers in 
Scotch and American pig iron, 


Trade in this important staple continues | bing business continues in some of the metals, and con- 
very quiet, as it usually is at this particular time, dur- | siderable firmness is shown in most departments. Tbe 






Our pig iron market remains quict, the demand being 
contined to small lots. We quote: 
NO. 1 COMMESS. .cocccccccccccs cocccccvcccercescc§ 
No, 1 Gartsherrie ....cccceces:s 
No, 1 Summer lee@..cccce.cocccere coves 
No. 1 Glengarnock, ..ecccccccccccccccccscccccevce 











et aga RR UII 9) 99@. IE may look fora more active market, and very likely better | 
Wareer’s “American Scotch” .. se ockseie see. BOOMER Ces —. The general position of the market here and 
Massilon No, 1 Foundry ssscecesseeseecesee 33 00@.... hereabouts continues favorable to the producers ; the 
No. 1 Grand Tower Mo, ores (Bituminous) ....... 30 -ee» production is light. as a very large percentage of the 
No. 2, * seeeee 28 00@ .... furnaces are out of blast. Stocks, as compared with this 
MG, 5 WEE ss see cau) 25: s entenewcessnctnesscsocese 20 CMD) bec 


time last year, are ve y much reduced, and, as already 


° intimated, the indica'ions are favorable to an increased 


acite ie 
Union ** B’ 1 (Anthracite: 


Union ** A’ 1 (Anthr 





; ‘ eae . consumption with n the next few weeks ; furthermore, 
Noo Lake SuperiOR nee) TTIIISILII 3 Oo@ IIL the feeling prevails very generally, even among mill 
No. 3 Lake Superior wo SIN .elicc.. 30 oc@ .... OWners, that hard pan has been reached, that prices are 
No. 4 Lake Superior © uescasecceceseces 32 000 .... NOt likely to go any lower. It is claimed by those who 
Bessemer Steel Rails ..ccce sscecccccccceccescees 73 CC@ «6. are in a position to know that even at the reduced cost 
New Tron Rails... .cccccececeecescceseseecececess 50 00M .... of manufacture there is po margin for profit at current 
Old Rails. .ccccccccceccccce -coccccccccccccccsceese 28 OOD ooee 


rates, which of itself is a very strong point in favor of 
higher prices ; and furthermore, it is alleged that the 
cost of 
affairs be cut down any more than itis. On the other 
hand mill owners, while admitting what we have stated, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Brncuam & Co., dealers 
in pig iron and iron ore : 
FOUNDRY IRON. 


Aug. 9, 1875. 








. i , cannot se their way clear to pay any advance, claiming, 
i 1, Lake Superior Charcoal seen eerceeeeseescees 32 a | as they do that even at present rates the raw article is 
mar - sreseesecsecseecssees ST 50A+*** higher relatively than the product. Thus, as will be 
No. 1, Anthracite ..cccccsesevecs s+ 29 50Deee- ee ea F ttled Sie 
No 2, “ ee ergekca aa .. 27 50@.... seen, the market is in a very unsettled and unsatisfac- 
No. 1, Bituminous fOUNdry......seeeeeeeseeereee 29 60@.... tory condition, but there will doub less be a change one 
No. 2, “ “ seeccccssceee soeeecee © 27 00@.... way or the other before long, so as to admit of an im- 
American Scotch, No. 1, Cherry Valley....e.... . 3t 0o@.... provement in business ; and, while wemay be mistaken, 

“e eB, S  seseesereeees 28 50@...- we are inclined to the belief that the change will be 
a are 3 e 27 5°@---+ favorable to the productive nterest.2 
No. 1, Massilon..... wos coca cccccccs cece cccevecse: 30 9 ‘++! Manuracrurep Inon.—Trade is quiet, as it nearly al- 
aoe ( taseeseecensoce coccsececceecssers 27 SOD eee ove ig during midsummer, but there is a better fecling 
No, 2 6 eeees 25 50@.... y' § * 8 

had CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. than there was a week ago, ia consequence of the de- 
No. 3 Lake Superior Charcoal...........+++ eeseees 31 00@.... cided improvement in the weather, which for some days 
No.4 * “ 6 Seeeeeccscesscseceees 32 50@..+. past has been all that could be desired for gathering 1m | 
Nos.sand6 ‘ “ deka aeiviceicackores Om oes the crops. While there is no question but a very large 

: : BESSEMER IRON, quantity of grain wes destroyed in some sections of the 

Nos, 1 and 2 Lake Superior Charcoal ....+.....-+. 3t 5e@-+-- | country by the recent floods, there is no reason to be- 

c as cal eee os ale lieve that the loss was sufficient to affect the consump- 

White and Mottled’, .-..5-s0<0ssessaseccenes 23 00@..0. tion of manufactured iron. On the contrary, farmers 





generally are in good shape, having had good crops for 
several years in succession, and furthermore realized 
remunerative prices for everything they had to sell; 
hence our manufactu’ers are hopeful of a good fall and 
winter trade, and there is no good reason at present 
why their expectations should not be fully realized. 
The general tone of the market is steady, but prices re- 
main unchanged. We continue to quote bars at $2.25@ 
$2.40, we-tern classification. 


The Pig Iron market remains dull and unchanged. 
We can cite no changes in the quotations, nor do we 
tind any indications of any immediate bettering of the 
market, although dealers are sanguine of an increased 
demand in the early future.— Manufacturing and Trade 
Review, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 11, 1875. 

_ Specially reported by NeLson Krnemay, broker and dealer 
in pig iron, ete. 
_ Trade very dull at prices named below. 
New Raills at mill....... vu scceceescsc coccGhs OONNEO OD 
Old Rails + cuhuuets skaabewesnetesss MA ee | 
Hanging Rock Charcoal Pig No. 1 foundry 28 co@29 vo—4 mos 

S ' 6s a. « » sd 26 00@28 oo—4 mos 
Mill.......... 24 00@26 oo—4 mos 
Car Wheel Q. By rcoscocvccvccvcscseevecses 40 00, nominal, 


PIG METAL SALES REPORTED FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. IT, 
1875. 
BITUMINOUS COAL SMELTED FROM LAKE SUPERIOR ORE. 


10 tons No, 2 fOUNATY.....sceeeereeceessees $20 CO—4 MOB, 
20 tons No. 2 foundry.. 24 co—cash, 
390 tONS Gray OP YE. .ocscecerevscceveceseseess 24 CO—~4 MOB, 
100 HONS Bray LOFEE vecvecsseeveeseveseveesees 23 CO—CASh, 










eee rere seer eees 
‘6 “ “ se 
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roduction cannot in the present condition of } 


ing midsummer, and we do not: look for any very de- | haailiines a a ; : 
. . : . a = e p re > ti. 
cided improvement this side of next month. However, majority of the dealers anticipate a fair fall trade, parti 


the immediate future of the market is very uncertain, 
it hinges entirely upon the action of the mills ; 1f they 
should continue to buy only as their necessities require, 
we need not look for any special activity during the next 
thirty or forty days, but if, on the contrary, some of them 
should contract fora two or three months’ sup; ly, we 













































































cularly with the West. 


Our London correspondents, under date of July 30, 
say: ‘‘An excessive depression continues to be the 
characteristic of the metal market; the hopes enter- 
tained of a renewal of confidence in commercial circles 
do not seem at all likely to be realized. Further heavy 
failures have been announced. We are warned by those 
who should be well informed to be prepared for any- 
thing.” 

Gold Coin.—During the week past, gold has ranged 
from 112% to 114 and closed at 113%. 

Bullion.—Fine tilver bar is quoted at $1 22@$1 23, 
gold, per ounce, and fine gold bar at par ($20 67, gold, 
per ounce) to ly per cent. premium. 

Copper.—The sales during the week have been ubout 
250,000 lb. at 23¢ , at which price the market closes quite 
firm, with but little offering. The inquiry is not large, 
and sales are confined to the actual wants of manufac- 
turers. There is no business doing in “‘ futures.” Chbili 
Bars are quoted by cable, in London, at £81@ £82, 
which is an advance of £2 since our last, which may be 
partially accounted for by the following : 


Ernest W. G. Murrant. EsqQ., of London, under date 
of July 29, says: ‘‘ The feature of the week has been the 
rumored sale of two or three thousand tons of ‘ Walla- 
roo’ to the French Government, it is said, at a trifling 
reduction from current rates. Nothing detinite has yet 
transpired respecting this transaction, if transaction it 
be, but something of the sort has been looked for, as 
it would, of course, be suicidal to allow the stock to 
accumulate indefinitely. Chili; the charters from the 
West Coast for first half of July have been cabled as 2,300 
tons, of which 650 tons are for the Continent, the re- 
| mainder for England. ‘he price of eos has receded 
nearly £2 per ton during the week, and the market 
remains quiet at £88 10/@£90 10/ for Wallaroo, and 
£77@ £78 for Chili bars. The Board of Trade figures to 
end of June compare unfavorably with those of last 
year, the increase in the imports being about 5,000 
tons, while the decrease in the exports is about 6,300 
tons, making a total of about 11.300 tons of pure metal 
available in excess of that for 1874. The analysis of 
these interesting figures for the first six months of the 
last four years is as follows: 








| IMPORTS. 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 

| Tons. Tons. Tons, Sans. 

| 34,701 28,478 31,470 36,439 

| Average, 32 772 tons. 

EXPORTS. 

1872. 1873. ute 1875. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
23,309 29,958 33,049 26,773 


Average, 28,285 tons. 


“The above figures will tend to explain the caution 
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which is exercised by all op+rators at the present mo- 
ment. The transactions 0’ the week were in Chili 500 
tons g o.b’s. and named marks »t £77 10/@£79 10/ for 
cash and prompt. The importer has been asking £90 10/ 
for Wallaroo, but Australian is generally quiet.” 


Tin.—Straits in London is not so strong as last week, 
the latest cable information quoting at £78. In this 
market Straits and L. & F. are quoted at 18%c. gold for 
jobbing lots, and Banca 23c. Tin plates show no change, 
they are in fair demand for jobbing lots, and quoted as 
follows: charcoal tins $8@$8 25, and ternes $7 25@ 7 50; 
coke tins $6 75@ $7, and ternes $6 25@%6 75, prices all 
gold. 


The above-quoted gentleman says in relation to Tin: 
‘The Dutch sale took place on Wednesday, when about 
7oo tons brought an average price of fi 48 35. equal to 
about £82 15/in London. A further drop of about 20/ 
has taken place in Straits. No considerable demand 
has arisen at the reduced rate, and the article remains 
dull, with a downward tendency, all faith in it being 
apparently lost for the present. The week’s sale con- 
sists of 200 tons Straits, and 120 tons Australian at 74/@ 
78/ fur cash, and forward delivery.” 


Lead.— The sales during the week have not been more 
than 100 tons of Domestic at 5*90c.@5"95c. gold, which 
are the closing quotations. Foreign is quiet at 6\%c., 
gold. The demand for Domestic lead is very light, and 
there are no indications of an early improvement. The 
supplies are very liberal and there is nothing to indicate 
that the legitimate demand will prevent an increase of 
stocks. With considerable stocks already in this market 
the inclination of prices is rather downward than up- 
ward. It is claimed that much of the lead already here 
is, and will be, firmly held, but with the prospects of con- 
tinually increasing supplies, encouraged by an unnatural 
forcing of prices, 1t looks as though it would be difficult 
to do. The stock now held for an advance is about 2500 
tons, and unless sold during the next sixty days, the 
prospects are, that it will have to be carried through 
the winter, when it will be necessary to take up the ac- 
cumulation which will not probably be less than that of 
last winter; it will probably take considerable time to 
move so large a quantity at holders views. 

Spelter and Zinc.—Domestic spelter is firmly held 
at 7hc., 30 days, less 1 per cent. for cash. Some small 
lots are occasionally offered at less, but large quan- 
tities are firmly held. Sheet zinc is quiet at at 8jc.@gc. 
gold. 

Antimony.—Our latest mail adviees quote antimony 
in England at £56@/58. This market is quoted at 
13¢.@134¢. gold. 

Quicksilver.—This market is quoted at 75c., and San 
Francisco at 7oc. gold per lb. The London quotation 
continues at £10 per flask of 75 lb. 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of July 29, 1875, 
says: “fhe export demand for the outgoing steamer 
for China is largely in excess of the supply, with sales 
at 7oc. The Montanu, for Mazatlan, carried but 100 
flasks. ‘The Mexican demand is surprisingly small.” 








FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks, 
Farpay, August 13, 1875. 


Various false rumors of failures of prominent banking 
houses and brokerage firms at the “ee of the 
week caused a ripple on the operations of a remarkably 
dull week at the New York Stock Exchange, prices of 
stocks, however, have generally remained firm, and in 
many instances we note a slight advance, the market 
closing with an improved feeling and exhibiting signs of 
reviving activity. Mariposa Land & Mining Co's. stock 
shows a decline as compared with our last, with sales 
of only 300 shares for the week. The tunnel was 1,011 
feet in length on July 31at. The rock had changed to 
horn-blende, and was so hard that the steam drills made 
but little impression. 

Bonds have been firm during the week, with moderate 
transactions. 


QUOTATIONS AND SALES OF STOCKS : 
Highest| Lowest|Closing|Shares 











sold. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co ......e.eec08 — -- 279 
Consolidation Coal CO.....se..0002 — -- 47% _ 
Spring Mt. Coal Co........seeeee08 — _ 6734 -- 
American Coal Co.........+. seseee — a= 60 —_ 
Maryland Coal Co..... sevecescoves _ _ 19 _ 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co..... ~- -- 116 — 
Del., Lack., and West. RR. Co..... 12044 120 120 670 
Morris and Essex RR .......-. e008 103 1024g 103 457 
New Jersey Central RR. Co....... 110% 109% 110% 223 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co... 120 11934 120 394 
Quicksilver Mining Co. pref’d..... - — 21% 400 
“ - ‘* Common... 16 1534 16 560 
Mariposa Land & Min. Co. various. m3{ sim 11% 300 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain RR.... — — 18 _ 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.... — — _ — 
Total Shares S0ld... ...cecccccccscccccccsccsscccsces 3004 
Sales for the week previous..... bbROwesetoueesece coccces 7.26 
IND Sinn scan enn be ciknnseonskabesnnseesesencs es 4020 


The following are the sales of bonds for the same period : 


Sales. -——Price—— 
Ches. & O. R. R. 68, Ex. COM....... 500 sseeee — @ 34 
“ « © coupon On....... © E50D cesce »— @ 40 





Central RR. of 





N. J. wt Mtg. N.. 

























seseee —— @i09 











THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 








[Avaust 14, 1875, 























United States 5-20. MEW.....6 ..eeee.e al Ry, 
. “ ss6 Cons..... 42,009 seeeee 106 34 @107 Consols for money ..... .- bsphbssseeheeme oxty : 
Cons. Convt. 15,000 ....«. —— @r109!4 Bank A 2/8 
Am, Dock Imp. Bonds...... eon ate ssanet aoe ae ank of England rate of discount unchanged at 2 I 
Del. and H. Cc. sat Mig. Reg. at ——— snes — @107% per cent. I 
el. an udson Canal, 78, 1894, ——- «+++«- — @107% s 
Del., Lack. & W. R. R., 78, conv... ——. weoeee —— ar Fe Gold and Silver Stocks A 
“ “ “ 2d Mtg... —— seeoee. —— @iiI San Francisco, Aug. 11th, 187< 
Morris and Essex, rst C. gold..... j cosees —— My : a as p » IS7S. 
om = ee a a : Lean sonres salen The quotations of the San Francisco stock market are 
os ee ee EI: coee @.0% Very irregular. Ophir, California and Cons. Virginia are 
St. Louis & Iron Mount’n set Bitg. s,0co 89 @ go | Considerably lower than reported in our last; with these 
St. Louis & Iron M’tn, 2d Mtg. 2,000 ...... 50 @5r | exceptions, the general market exhibits an advance AC 
The California and Consolidated Virginia Mining Com- Mass 
_ Total Saleg,.......«.$ 80,000 panies are sinking a joint shaft which is being supplied 
Quotations in the last column, in the absence of sales, re- | with new pumping machinery and engines, the finest Th 
present the latest prices bid. | that have ever been built for the purpose on the Pacific -_ 
Philadelphia Stocks. | Coast. This shaft has attained the depth of 561 feet. From Th 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13, 1875. | mp hy tap tend 9 of cia mec aie ee a oe! 
: so Sere ndr 
The Philadelphia Stock Market has been extremely | million dollars. For the week ending July 31st the 5 a 
dull during the week, the record of sales being less than | amount of ore extracted from the Cons. Virgima min, quar 
for some time poe Prices, however, are maintained, the amounted to 4577 tons. This company will pay its oat We 
Stock Board closing firm ar United N. J. RR. | monthly dividend of 10 per cent., aggregating $1,080,. Bco1 
and Canal Co. was quoted at the close at 130% bid. 000, on the 12th inst. it : Pine 
Baltimore and Ohio RR stock was quoted at tue close Ore from the 200-foot level of the Imperial silver : mati 
of the market in Baltimore yesterday at 175 bid. min+ assays over $60 per ton, the main shaft is down : oe 
We note a sale of $1000 Susquehanna Coal Co’s. bonds 2200 feet, and it is stated that the ore is better than it ; 
at I mg Sea sas i r has been for several years. 
an ne a on Times of the 26th ultimo announces that The Crusader Mining Company, recently organized 
‘Messrs. McCaLMont Broruers & Co offer for subscrip- has begun operations upon the Crusader gold mine in 
tion £200,000 or $1,000 ooo gold, 6 per cent. consolidated Mariposa County, Cal. The vein is 1,500 feet in length 
mortgage bonds, to bearer, of the Northern Central Rail- by one to two feet in width carrying ores assaying $o; 
way Company, situated in the States of Maryland and | jn gold pe F S Ying $95 
. awe in gold per ton. aiphicie 
Pennsylvania . 5 he bonds are for £200 each, and the | _ An underground survey of the Gila silver mine, Neva- Mut 
issue price is 87% per cent. | da, shows the amount of reserves now in sight to be sar 
QUOTATIONS AND SALES OF STOCKS : | worth over $780,000. The workings are now 130 feet — 
Highest|Lowest|Closing|Shr’s | deep, from which 610 tons of ore, yielding $183,000, have Harl 
iE TR ni tuncensetinns sven. = _- 194 — | been extracted. West 
ae Beeteeved cove gevees . 43 42% 42% 18 | oa cones were the operations of the Northern Broo 
P ** Ne eferred. ...0. — _ 4° 51 | Belle, silve i , ik i ce ‘iti 
Huntingdon and B.T. RR. ..... — = 7 —| a ree ee a ee rem GS Tons. os 
+s “ « Pref'd. — — 14 125 | i ‘ x i 
Lehigh Valley RE.Co.......00.0. 62% 62 68K eal ~ at at moses inease sipeaersieeke’ ewe + 332 are 
Little Scharicill Ris a "2 | AMOUNE OF OFS CFASNOD ...0.. .0cccr-cccee coscerees 206 ris 
Minchill Ra... Sates yee as a , | Ore remaining on hand..... eee eee ae pee 659 a 
Nesquehoning Valley RB.......... aa Pie 364% cry | SEEN oink she 65-S6005'5S0o--. dasane $25,916 Til 
ia... aan ae) Recent underground surveys of the Richmond silver Peop 
North Pennsylvania RR........... _ = 524 8 | mine, Nevada, made for the company, show the ore re- Hem 
Pennsylvania RR. ...... «.. ..++- + 50% 50% 50% 2188 | serves now in sight to be worth nearly seven million Jami 
Reading RR. .......++ -seececseees 5542 55° 55%  3523| dollars. The property is owned and operated by an Rocl 
Delaware Division Canal.......... =~ _ _ — | English mining company. Peo 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Canal. ..... 51% 50% sti 8876 | ‘The latest estimates of German and American authori- — 
a ~ a __| ties fix the value of the gold and silver produced by = 
Pennsylvania Canal,.............. it 7 oe __ | all the mines of the world from 1500 to 1874 as follows : Peoy 
Schuylkill Navigation Canal....... — a 76 i Pounds. Value Ba 
“ “ Preferred... — — 14% SPITE ouusiueccetous o's «00090g,000 5,000 an 
Susquehanna Canal...... as _ - ~ —| Gold eavhpaknebeevese i * oan ppg a 
Buck Mountain Coal Co, .........++ = - -- _ Bee eee Lew 
Fulton Coal Co.... ....ccceccceee — - _ ee ; 
Locust Mountain Coal Co........-. — -- _ The paneer aes - + 381,500,000 $14,625 ,000,000 onic 
Westmoreland Coal Co... _ a 85 ea de ) f treasure exports from San Fran- Ch 
Cambria Iron Co... me 5a ae — | cisco to all points from Jan. 1 to Aug. 4, 1875, was Der! 
Crane Iron Co...... .. _ — - —| $40,043,612.28. De 
Emaus Iron Co Sa A ti ie a ae A company, styled the Tassajara Coal Mining Co. has Woo 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufact. Co... —- — 72 — | been organized in San Francisco, with a capital of W 
Total shares sold .......... Seek waseeennee 35154 | pI,000,000, in 100,000 shares of $10 each, to mine coal in Fort 
Sales for the week previous......... preeeal 70,387 | Contra Costa County, California. _F 
DOCEORSC. 0050000 .000++000s0000 0 0000359233 | Quotations Aug. 11, 1875. - 
Closing quotations, in the absence of sales, represent the | Sierra Nevada. ......... 1 Imperial....cceccccccecs 12 = 
latest prices bid. Union Consolidated.... 10 Yellow Jacket 98 Port 
Sales of the various bonds for the period under review have | Mexican .......eseeeees 25 Kentuck ..... 18 - 
been as follows : Ophir........ 69 | Crown Point.... 35 Har 
Sales. ——Price——, | California . 66 DOINSE .ercocecccosen: 29 E H 
H. and B. T. RR. 18st mortgage, 78....... —=- ——@:06 | Virginia....... see 333 OVerMAD ...ceccceseces 75 4 Bos 
“ “ gr“ “ anaes RO == ene Best & Belcher......... 62 Caledonia..... eo ceseeces 29 - 
oe «3d “ as. co @ 56 | Gould &Curry......... 25 | Raymond & Ely........ 48 i . CG 
Lehigh Valley RK. 6s, ’98..... eesseseeee 3,000 —— @r0314 | Savage ..... @cevccccces 141 Meadow Valley ........ 6 C 
os BN ie eee soe ecu na oo aaa @110% | Hale and Norcross ..... 62 | Eureka Consolidated... 49 = 
‘ « & con, mtge. 68 Teg... 4,000 @ 99% | Chollar Potosi.......... 109 | Eureka G. V........... 5 = 
North Penna. RB. 2d mitge. 78, ........- 3,000 —— @rozis | AIDDB..ccccccccccscooee 26 | Silver Hill.....ccccces. -= = 
‘ ss *« ast mtge. 68, "85..000. ——- —— @ror3 Cc . ‘Cin 
Pennsylvania RR., 1st mtge. 68, "Bs sovece 1,000 —— @ 103% a eee. = 
+4 “gen. "reg. 1910... 14000 — @103% Boston, Thursday Evening, Aug. 12, 1875. a 
“= gen. ‘* 68 ...cece0ee 6,000 —— @10 Specially report : E gsi 
Phil. & Reading RU. 6s, 43& 44°80...... —— ——@rtoo | i. y reported by Witsow W. Fay & Co., Bankers vp 
= “fs ae ese — — @r08% | 2D rokers, Room 7, Traveller Building, 31 State street, P Tor 
“ “ . ~~ Donde, ....000 1,000 —— @ 80% | Boston, Mass. aa 
“ “ ‘ . M. 78, cou. _ =— y a aS ; 
ed os ae oon. a ee oe @t06% | The Stock Market remains in the same dull condition Hi 
ae os ie eee cores a as as reported last week. 
o “new convertible 78, '93... —— —— @106— Allouez has advanced from 14% to 15% bid, $20 aske@. 
Phil. & Reading C, & I. Co. 78 deb. *y2.... 2,000 —— @ 83% | The advance is attributed to a good supply of water, of 
ra “ “ © 78 "92-3ee0008 — — @ | which the mine has heretofore been defieient. (This 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Canal, 68 '84........ 2,850 —— @1oo%4 | Company had its annual meeting yesterday.) Calumet 
ee ‘ RR.,'97-.0eeeseeeees $00 —— @100%4 and Hecla is 154 bid, an advance of 50c. Cable Screw ; 
- ae L TT-sssassesessterees ——~  —~ @ 95% | Wire has gradually receded from 4{ to 44 bid. ‘A 
Se eee a ee on The following figures represent the ore product of re- 

. se $6 GONE, °97 2.0. ccrece ee 4,500 101*¢@ro1X¥ porting mines for July : : ] 
Morris Canal, 1st mtge. 68, '76......... -_ — —G@ro Tons. Pounds. . tai: 
“ "2d "DO seseeeureecee —= ——= @r00 Calumet and Hecla .............. kecan ee 1015 3 

“ *¢ Boat, "S5..++00 eeveereeeee == —— @ 9734 anki saeees © seccecece OS 6000 sss eeeise 136 1650 tio 
Penn. and N. Y. Canal, 78........ 3,000 —— @105% | Franklin 60 tons 200 pounds | . Me 
Schuyl. Nav. Canal, mitge. 68, °9 2,000 =———@79 | Pewabic 20 tons 1355 cunt , 80 1555 

1907 — — @ 81% | Allouez,* about ........... ° du 
me « «ast mtge. 68 ¢. a a SSI > 

“ “ “ Eis vbenaces 4,800 —— @ 8144 * Short of water. i a a ; = 

se ‘« «© 68 boat and car, — —«— @ 8 ater. ele 

“ “ « 6H 3,618 98 @ o8%| + Idle 21} days on account of water. 

“ ot: VARIED wescstecene 31060 -9534@ 96 Quotations August 12, 1875. an 
Susquehanna Canal, 68 '94....-e0-see00+- 4,000 —— @ 77% Closing ter 

‘ “© Pf. 68.....0008 ofcccce a ae @ Be ‘D: 4 , 

Del. Division Canal 68 ....+-.eeseeeeees —— ——@ or Allouez cae Pn d. ni 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal........00. 3, — : "4 ns r - , ° “pI 20 

— : ‘ 375° @ 85 Calumet & Hecla - - - - — 155 Or 

Total amount of sales ........ cesses $60,078 Central e - - - a - 31 _ 
(BY CABLE.) aoe — = = + + = 9 @ 

aiken mes es es es © © oe m= ap 

im ° Duncan Silver - - - -= - —20 —2 
Fripay, August 13th,3:30p.m. | Franklin- - - - - - -13 

The market closed steady for the following stocks at | ~ anvaer oe) ee ee oat | ee 9 Ne ee ~ 
the prices annexed : ———. - | . 2 ae a - 

Pennsylvania R. R.-..----.-- sacitatoeit 45% an + sa se oom ee = 
Philadelphia & Reading R. R............. - 50 Petherick - «© «© «© «. «. —fo—& st 
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Pewabic - - - - = = 4§ 5} 
Quincy - ._ = = = 4t 
Ridge- = - - = = = 6§ 
Rockland - - - - - 

Superior - - = = = = = 18 — 25 
Am. Cable Screw Wire- - = - = 4§ 43 


Gas Stocks, 


New York, August 13, 1875. 
A dividend of $5 per share is announced by Lawrence, 
Mass., Gas Light Company, payable on demand. 
The City Gas Light Co. of Providence, R. I., had the 
annual meeting of its stock-holders August 11th. 
The dividend paid by the Montreal City Gas Co. for 
the last six months was 4 per cent. 


The Toronto Consumers’ Gas Light Co. pays a regular 
quarterly dividend of 24% per cent. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. W. B. 
Scorr & Co., Bankers and Dealers in Gas Stocks, No. 24 
Pine street, New York, for much of the valuable infor- 
mation contained in the following table : 
































$ gigi. 
RQ 2 E S 
2 12/8] 2 
| B | & | 
{ oe 
— = — | |! —__} ! 
Mutual Gas Light Co., N.Y. City $5,000,000} $100 | 103 105 
NewYork“ ‘“ = * eeee| 4,000,000] 100 | 155 
Metropolitan ‘* ~ Jee] 2,500,000] 100 | 158 165 
Manhattan ‘“ * ‘ge |* 4,000,000 50 | 295 300 
Harlem ‘* ‘* = © ,ss+] 1,850,000] 50 | 130 
Westchester Co. ‘* New York.| 466,coo} 100 | 100 
Brooklyn ** * ** Brooklyn..| 2,0n0,00@ 2s | 242 
Citizen’s “ ‘“ = $6 ccc] 1,200,020 20 | 150 
People’s ‘* ‘ o  .eee1 1,000,c00 10 95 
Nassau“ ‘6 i ‘© es. ] 1,000,000] 25 | 1214 
Metropolitan ‘ - *€ ¥es+] 1,000,000] 100 | 100 102 
Williamsburgh = *€ ee. | 1,000,000 50 | 142 
Jersey City and Hoboken Gas 
Light Company, New Jersey . 386,000 160 
People’s * of J.C..... 65 
Hempstead “‘ +9, 5. Wee 40,000] 100 100 
Jamaica, ‘* “Ss - 25,000} 100 100 
Rochester ‘* - 100 50 
People’s “ « Albany, ‘‘ ual 1oo | 45 
Mutual es «* Buffalo « 750,000] 100 5° 
Baltimore, Gas Light Company, 
Baltimore, Md. ...... e<eo 2,000,000] 100 | 190 
People’s Gas Light Company, 
Baltimore, Md.,. ...+ «es. a 26% 
Hannibal Gas Light Company, 
Hannibal, Mo.. pancnbnnees 100,000} 100 ge 
Lewiston Gas Light Company, 
Lewiston, Me ....0..0. crceece 400,000; 1Co 80 
Chicago Gas Light Company, 
Chicago, Tll,. ..eeceecesereeee+| 2,000,000] 100 | 145 
Derby Gas Light Company, 
Derby, Comn......-csccsccccee 100 80 
Woonsocket Gas Light Comp’y, 
Woonsocket, R.I. .....--e00. 150,000} 100 | 100 
Fort Wayne Gas Light Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind ........ yao | 105 
Northern Liberties Gas Light 
Company, Philadelphia....... 25 | 29) 
Portland Gas Light Company, 
Portland, Me..... es cevcccecece 350,000 50 | 72 75 
Hartford Gas Light Company, 
Hartford, Comm, ....ccccccees 700,000 25 40 43 
Boston Gas Light Company, 
Boston, Mass .... . eseseceses+| 2,500,000 77° 
Chelsea Gas Light Company, 
Chelsea, Mass...... ae ae 300,000 130 
Cambridge Gas Light Company, 
Cambridge, Mass ..... escese 700,000 132% 
Louisville Gas Light Company, 
Louisville, Ky...ccc00 ssseve 127 
Cincinnati Gas Light Company, 
COBCINAGE,O) 00000065. cece 208 
Montreal City Gas Light Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada...... 1,440,000 40 | 12734] 12834 
Toronto Consumers Gas Light 
Company, Toronto, Ont......| 600,000; 50 | 130 
Halifax Gas Light Company, | 
SN: Tis ass hexiaewnsnns 4° | 147 











American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


‘Announcements to Members and Associates. 


I. Tre EnGIngerinc anv Minina Journal, con- 
taining the official reports of proceedings, transac- 
tions and notices of meetings, will be sent to each 
Member and Associate on the payment of his annual 
dues. Back numbers cannot, as a rule, be sent. 

TI. Dues (ten dollars per annum) are payable on 
election and at the annual (May) meeting. Members 
and associates elected at the February meeting pay 
ten dollars only to May of the following year. Re- 
mittances should be made, as faras possible, by P. O. 
Order, payable to the Secretary. 

lll. Blank proposals for membership can be bad on 
application to the Secretary. 

IV. The second volume of Transactions has been 
mailed to all home members and associates not in 
arrears. Any member who failed to receive his copy 
Will please notify the Secretary promptly. The In- 
stitute is not responsible for the loss of the volume in 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 









| those cases where members have changed their resi- 
dences and have omitted to inform the Secretary. 


— so — 75 | Volumes I. and II. will be sent, post-paid, to non-| 


| members, at five dollars each. 


Tnomas M. Drown, Secretary, Lafayette College, | 


Easton, Pa. 








NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS 
‘SNUGLLVd (NV SAZIS SQOTUVA NI 


and CAST-IRON PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITT- 
INGS ; Apparatus for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILD- 
INGS. HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, Prest, 


C. W. Nason, Vice-Prest. W.8. Lepyarp, Treas, 


BAIRD’S 


i 
| 
FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC BOOKS, 96 pages, 8vo., will be sent to any one who 
will furnish his address 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers and Booksellers, 
406 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 








THE AMERICAN 


Educational Cyclopedia, 


A Reference Book for all Matters of Education in the 
United States and in the World. 

It is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergymen, Law, 
yers, Editors, Politicians, and Parents with children to edu- 
cate. It is endorsed by the highest authorities in the land- 
among which are 47 out of the 48 State and Territorial Super- 
intendents. 

It contains 300 pp., bound in cloth, $2 oo ; in manilla covers, 


$150 J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Publishers, 
14 Bond street, NewY ork. 


‘ 
HE NASON MANUFACTURING CO., 61 Beek- 
man street, corner of Gold street.—WROUGHT 





HUDDELL & SEITZINGER, 


Miners and Shippers of Coal, 


207 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : BOSTON OFFICE : 
1tt Broadway.- a 13 Kilby Street. 
Situation as Mining Captain or Superintendent 
Wanted, 


A practically educated Miner of great experience, who has 
managed, both in this country and in Germany, Iron and 
Copper mines, seeks a situation as Mining Captain or Super- 
intendent. He is permitted to refer toR. W. Raymond, Esq., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics, who has known him 
for many years. Other excellent references will be fur- 
nished. Address Mining Captain, at the Office of the Enain- 
SERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 











| TRI-NITRO-CLYCERIN, 
Tue Most POWERFUL ExPLostvE Known. 


Mica Blasting Powder, 


The New Explosive, whose safety, power and economy may be 
estimated from the subjoined letter. 





Hoosac TUNNEL CONTRACT. 


Dear Sir: Nort Apams, Mass., Aug. 20, 1874. 

Within the last six months we have used some 30,000 Ibs. of 
your “‘ Mica Powder,”’ and with the exception of the “ Tri-Ni- 
tro-Glycerin”’ itself have had no better explosive in our works 
here. It is light to carry, safe (as far as that term can be ap- 
plied to any explosive) to handle, ‘nimble’ to explode and 
thorough in combustion—a very essential quality in all prepa- 
rations of Nitro-Glycerin. 


Where pure Nitro-Glycerin is not wanted we do not ask any 
better substitute than Mica Powder. 
Yours Truly, W. SHANLY. 
Gro. M. Mowsray, Esq., North Adams. 








Mowbray’s ‘Powder Keg”’ Battery ; for simultaneously 
| firing a series of mines or drilled holes. 
Gutta Percha insulated leading wire for electric blasting 
Electric Fuses for submarine blasting. 
Electric Fuses for rock blasting. 
Gutta Percha and Cotton covered Electric Wire. 
Tape Fuse Exploders for Contractors’ use, etc., etc. etc. 


All the above materials are manufactured by the undersign- 
ed, guaranteed to perform as represented, being the result of 
seven years’ experience at the Hoosac Tunnel, and in various 
submarine works throughout the States. 


CEO. M. MOWBRAY, 
Hoosac Tunnel Tri-Nitro-Glycerin and Gutta Percha Works, 
NortH Apams, Mass, 


A. W. DESPARD. Agent, 22 Cedar street, New York. 


OLIVER’S POWDER. 


This Powder recommends itself for its 


SOPERIOR STRENGTH $: 








AND 


FREEDOM FROM SMOKE 
Direct orders to 


PAUL A. OLIVER, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


BLASTING POWDER. 
LAFLIN & RAND 
POWDER COMPANY, 


21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


P. O. Box, 2308. 
Mills in several different States of the Union. 
Manufacturers of the best Blasting Powder, and also of the 


celebrated 


ORANGE SPORTING POWDER, 


Known for many years as the best brands of the country. 


ELECTRICAL BLASTING APPARATUS, 





IMPORTANT SALE, 





The following Properties, situated at Spanish Ear, Clear 
Creek County, Colorado Territory, and now owned by the 
United States General Smelting and Mining (0, (Limited) 
will be offered for Sale, by Public Auction, on the 28th day of 
August, between 10 A. M.and4P,M., unless previously dis- 
posed of by private contract : 

1, Brick built Mill—main building 140 feet by 80 feet ; two 
wings, each 75 ft. by 50 ft., containing Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, capacity 10 to 12 tons Ore per diem, and double 
hearthed Calciner ; 2 Dodge Crushers, Ball Pulverizer 
Sample Grinding Machine ; 2 Force Pumps; Circular 
Saw, and all necessary Implements for Smelting; Labora- 
tory and Assay Tools ; House and Office Furniture. Ma- 
chinery run by water power. 

2. Large, well-built Boarding-house, furnished, and two small- 
er detached Dwelling Houses. 

. Extensive water power, flume, etc. 

. Mill site, containing about 10 acres. 

. Valuable Pyrites Mine adjoining Mill property. Claims 
owned to the extent of 19co ft.; ore, Copper and Iron Py- 
rites, carrying gold and silver. A most valuable flux in 
smelting. 

Situation of Property on main road, midway between the 

Silver Ore District of Georgetown and present terminus of 

| Colorado Central Bailroad at Floyd Hill. Several Gold and 

Silver Mines in the immediate vicinity. supply of water un- 
| limited. Good wood in great abundance within three miles. 
Works are conveniently situated in every respect, 
Further particulars to be had by application to 
HENRY WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Spanish Bar, Colorads Tes. 
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HALLIDIE’S 
ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY., 


(WIRE 'TRAMWAY,] 
FOR THE 
Rapid and Economical Transporta- 
tion of 


ORES, STONF, COAL, Etc, Etc, 
OVER MOUNTAINOUS ROADS. 


Covered by numerous United States Patents. 
8e- Has been in use over three years on Pacific coast, and is 
the most effective system ever matured, 
Read the following : 
Ottice of the CutcaGo SILVER MINING Co. } 
SaLt Lake Crry, Dec. 1, 1874. 4 
A. S. HaALipre.—DEAR Str: I have pleasure in stating that 
your Ropeway, put up at the Chicago Mine, Ophir District, 
Utah Te rritory, one year ago last summer, has been in constant 
use ever since, and with the most satisfactory results. 


The line, as you are aware, is constructed over an extremely | 


rugged country, one and one quarter miles in length. 

For the first half mile or so, it is down a very steep moun- 
tain side, whence it passes over the brow of another one ; 
thence it continues down Dry Canon at an angle of fifteen to 
eighteen degrees. 

The structure is an entire success, the cost entire of which 
has more than been saved already, although it has not been 
worked up to half its capacity. 

In the estimate of earnings no account was taken of supplies 
sent to the mine, including water, etc., by no means an incon- | 
siderable item, Truly yours, W. S. GODBE, 

Manager Chicago 8. M. Co, (limited.) 
Supt. Office Emma Hint. ConsoLIDATED M. Co. } 
LITTLE Corronwoop, Utah, Dec. 17, 1874. f 

A. S. Haturpre, Esq. : Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry, 

have to report that the Ropeway (built August, 1872), contin- 
ues to work splendidly, and with but little wear on the rope. 
It has been everything that was promised, and has proved to 
be the cheapest way to move ores on steep mountain sides. 

Yours very truly, L. U. COLBATH, Sup’t. 
Seud for Circular to 


A. S. HALLIDIE, 


No, wn eee PINE STeeer, San eae Heenaneee, Cal, 


Vora 2? gee 


NEVT YORE 


BELTING & PACKING CO., 


The oldest and largest manufacturers in the United States of 








Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, ‘MECHA 


ADAPTED TO 


MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 


invite the attention of all who are interested in the sale or 
use of such articles to ‘he high standard quality and low prices 
of their various manufactures, comprising 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, LEAD- | 
ING HOSE, SUCTION HOSE, CAR SPRINGS, | 
WAGON SPRINGS, BILLIARD CUSH- 
IONS, GRAIN DRILL TUBES, 


ETC., ETC. 
“TEST” HOSE, 
made expressly for thy use of Steam Fire -Engines, and will 
stand a pressure of 4¢ 9 pounds per square inch, Officers of 


Fire Departments requiring New Hose will find this much | 
superior in strength and quality to any other, 


PATENT 


Solid Emery Vuleanite Wheels, 


A composition of rubber and emery, making a very hard uni- 
form substance of the nature of stone throughout. These 
Wheels for grinding and polishing ¢ metals, ** gumming”’ saws, 
ete., are the most economical and effective tools that can be 


use a. 
WAREHOUSE : 


37 and 38 Park Row, New York. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Price-lists and further information may be obtained by mail 
or otherwise, on application, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 BARCLAY STREET, 


New York City. | 





Importer and manufacturer of all kinds of apparatus for | 
mineral and chemical analysis. Laboratory and assaying 
Tools, Prospecting ond Mining Impl-ments, accurate Balances 
and Weights, Furnaces, Tongs, Freiberg Scorifiers, French 
Cupels and Assay Cups. Flasks, Dippers, Crucibles, ete. Com- 
plete Blowpipe scts for gold and silver tests, Compasses, | 
Becher’s Ingot Moulds, Lenses, Evaporators, etc., ete. 

For better description of apparatus and prices, see the | 


large Illustrated Catalogue, beautifully gotten up, in cloth, 
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CONTINENTAL WORKS, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. y 
NEAR THE TENTH-STREET FERRY, 


T. F, ROWLAND, Engineer and Gontractor, 


For the Construction and Erection of Gas Work Apparatus of 
any magnitude. 


' 
Plans and Specifications Prepared, and Proposals gi 

< given for 

ee plant, for lighting cities, towns, mansions, and 
Steamers, Ferry-Boats, Railway Cars, etc., arran 

Light, in the most approved and practicable ee ihe 
Gas Holders, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks, R 

draulic Mains, Condensers, ae Ag Purifiers, ela 

Exhausters, Stop-Valves, and all articles connected with the 


Manufacture and Distribution of 
on the most reasonable coms seemed Creek, 


LARGEST GAS HOLDER IN THE UNITED STATES, BUILT FOR THE NEW YORK GAS LIGHT (oO 


‘Blake's Patent Stone and Ore Breaker, 


NEW PATTERNS, WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND ABUN 
DANT STRENGHTH. 





other ORES. 





For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE for 
making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. It breaks 


Stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS, It is extensively in use in 
MINI&G operations for crushing IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and 


Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, Barytes, Manganese 
Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 


Small Hand Machines for Laboratory Use. 


Address 


cialty. 





GHO. H. REYNOLDS, 


NICAL AND MINING ENCINEER, 
No. 10 COURTLAND STREET, N. Y.., 


Furnishes 
description of 


Mining 
Machinery, 


Plans, 
Specifications, 
Estimates, &c. 


Hoisting Machines, 
Air Compressors, ~ 
Mine Pumps and 
Rock Drills a Spe- < 


BLAKE CRUSHER COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















every 





BLACK ‘DIAMOND|E BALTIMORE COPPER 


STEEL. 


Park, Brother & Co. 
NEW YORK, PITTSBURCH, 
BOSTON, CINCINNATI. 


FINE TOOL AND DRILL STEEL A SPECIALTY, 


SOLE 





REPRESENTATIVE 


TERRE NOIR COMPANY 


AND OF THE 


‘French Ferro-Manganese Co. 


H. CHAMPIN, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 


STEEL CASTINGS. 


Solid and Homogeneous. Guaranteed tensile strength, 25 
Tons to square inch. An invaluable substitute for expensive 


| forgings, or for Cast Iron requiring great strength. Send for 


| circular and price list to 


Price -« « « $1 50 per Copy. 





McHAFFIE STEELCO., Evelina St., Phila:\elphia, Pa, 





WORKS. 
( Canton.) 
POPE, COLE & CO. 
ARE NOW PURCHASING 


COPPER ORES, 


and smelting and refining at these extensive works, where, 
with experienced workmen and  xtraordinary facilities, we are 
turning out Ingot and Cake Copper of unequalled purity and 
toughness, 

We are prepared to buy Ores, Matte, Regulus and other fur 
nace material, in any quantities. 

At Salt Lake City, Mr. Geo, J. Johnson, our representive, 
will receive, sample, assay and pay each for ores of that vicin- 
ity. 

In San Franzisco we are likewise represented by Mr. Horace 
D. Ranlett, 218 California street. 

Office, No, 57 South ee street, Baltimore, Md. 


EAD STROKE” POWER HAMMER. 


IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE CRANK PIN. 
Brow Heavy or Licut, Fast or Siow. 
Prices Reduced Jan. 1st, 1875. 


The Hull & Belden Company, Danbury, Ct. 
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RICHARD P. ROTHWELL 
Mining Engineer. 
OMmice of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 

27 Park Puace, New York. 


Surveys, Examines and Reports on Coal and Jron Properties 
i Mines. 
eadviaes 0 on all questions of the Working and Management of 
Mines. 


RICHARD H. BUEL, 


Mechanical Engineer, 
80 BROADWAY. 


Plans and estimates prepared. Machinery and processes 
examined and tested. 


A. W. HALE, A. M., E. uw. 
CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, 


AND 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
LABORATORY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- ©. A. STETEFELDT, 
MINING ENGINEER 


METALLURGIST, 
Office Stetefeldt Furnace Company, 
No. 41144 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Pi ancisco, _Cal. 

JOHN Cc. RANDOLPH, A. M., E.wi 
(RECENTLY IN SERVICE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, ) 
Mining Engineer and Geologist, 

No. 35 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
W. BREDEMEYER, 
Mining 
Consulting and Civil Engineer, 
AND U. S. MINERAL SURVEYOR. 
Working plans and estimates for mines and improvements 
furnished ; will superintend the establishment and working 
of mines. 
The concentration of ores a specialty. 
Agent for the Humboldt Company (manufacturers of Mining 
and Concentrating Machinery.) 
For plans amd information apply at my office, No. 12 Kimball 
block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Iam prepared to take contracts on tunnels and the sinking 
of shafts. 


D. ERNEST MELLISS, A. M., Ph. D., 


MINING ENGINEER AND GEOLOGIST, 
52 Broapway, 
NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM M. COURTIS, 


Metallurgist and Mining Engineer. 
Address 
Post Office Box Eleven, Wyandotte, Michigan. 








STUART M. BUCK, 
MINING ENGINEER, 
Kanawha and Ohio Coal Company. 


COALBURG, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Examines and reports on Coal Lands, and consults on the 
opening and working of Mines. 


E. CYBBON SPILSBURY, 
Consulting Civil & Mining Engiueer. 
Mining Properties examined and reported on. Plans and 


estimates made for every kind of Mining Machinery. 
‘he concentration of ores a specialty. 


187 Broadway, Street level, 
New York. 


M. F. MAURY, 
fellow of the Geological Society of London ; Member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers ; ’ Associate of the 
Royal School “f Mines, England. 
Geologist and Mining Engineer. 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA CO. W. VA. 
Coal and Iron a Specialty. 


All kinds of Surveying done. Advice given as to the advan- 
Gist. ote. partition of Mineral Lands, Consulting Miteralo- 
gist. e 











IRVING A. STEARNS 
MINING AND ClViL ENGINEER 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn’a. 


Examines and Surveys Mines and Mineral Properties. 
Furnishes Working plans and Estimates for Mines, im- 


provements, and superintends the establishment and ee 
of mines, 
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LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. C. WEBSTER, President. 
WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut treet, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


OXIDE OF ' ABINC, SPHLTEIR, SHBHEIT ArINcC. 


ROTHWELL’S GREAT MAP OF THE WYOMING 
VALLEY. 


This, the most elaborate and accurate topographical map ever made in this country, outside of the Co 


Survey, covers an area of 
200 SQUARE MILES, 





And the Work upon it Cost7over $12,000. 


It represents a coal field which produced, in 1874, over 10,000,000 tons of Anthracite, and was con- 
structed altogether from original surveys. Every road, colliery, building, and land or property line is accu- 


rately located. The surface configuration is shown by Contour Lines 10 feet apart, vertically—and the eleva- 
tion of every point above sea level is given. 


But a small edition of this map was printed and the plates were then destroyed. 
A few copies are for sale at 


$65 in sheets, or $85 colored and mounted on cloth. 
The 6 sheets can be mounted separately or in a single roll 15 feet long by 42 inches wide. 


Address : ENCINEERINC AND MINING JOURNAL, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


STEEL AND IRON WIRE ROPES, 


For Mines, Inclined Planes, Wire Rope Tramways, Transmission of 
Power, Suspension Bridges, Ship’s Rigging, &c., 


MADE BY 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY,. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN’A. 


This Company has the Largest and Most Perfect Rope- -making Machinery in the World. Capable of making Ropes ot any size 
from Sash Cord to Ropes Sixty Tons Weignt, without a Splice. 


None but the Very Best Material Used. 


These Ropes are used more generally tl an any others throughout the Coal Regions. Reference is made to the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, the Riverside Coal Company, and others. 


For Prices, Instructions on the Use of Wire Ropes, and other Information, address 


THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN?A. 


JAMES H. DYSART, DANIEL LAUGHMAN, 
ALTOONA. ALTOONA. 


DYSART & CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SONMAN BITUMINOUS COAL 


SHIPPING WHARVES : GENERAL OFFICE 
Greenwich Point, Phila., & South Amboy, N. J. No. 314 Walnut Street, ‘Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK AGENTS : 
Messrs. CUTTER & SLOAN, Room 66 Trinity Building, !11 Broadway. 


H. H. SHILLINGFORD, PRESIDENT H. T, SHILLINGFORD, SEo. & Treas, 


KITTANING GOAL COMPANY, 


SOLE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 0: 
ELSIOR VEIN, PHENIX VEIN, 
ete (Franklin Colliery) ; (Beaver Colliery) ; 


BITUMINOUS COAL, 


Unequalled 'for Steam, Rolling Mills, Forges, Glass Works, Brick Kilns, Lime Kilns, 
AND FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF STEAM. 


Greenwich Point, Philadelphia ; 
SHIPPING PIERS {South Amboy, N. J.; Canton, Baltimore 
Agents i in New York, Messrs. ‘DETMOLD & 


W. H. PIPER. 
PHILADELPHI 


LEMON VEIN, 
(Tunnel Hill Colliery. 


General Office, 


s, 
&720X, ee nity Building — ee 


. H. BROWN & CO., 
saliilia Sead COAL MERCHANTS, 


No. 19 Exchange Place, Boston; 7! Broadway, New York;: First National Bank 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


NORTH FRANKLIN Red ahd White Ash, and SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO’S. Red and White Ash Coals, 
Also, other SCHUYLKILL, LACKAWANNA and LEHIGH COALS. 


ink tea a a a oA a tm mats 
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NOXE BROS, & CO.,. CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN 


ers and Shippers of the Celebrated | | Ww ARD, T ALBOT & OLYPH ANT, . “ 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. Agents for the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s 


FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN. LACK AWANNA COAT,, 


Unexcelled for Steam, Sugar House and Domestic use. 


; ‘ ; : 
WESTON DODSON & CO., Sole Agents, Also George’s Creek Cumberland Coal, Direct from the Mines. 
General Office : Bethlehem, Pa. 
Branch Office : 206 South Fourth strect, Philadelphia. | HERBERT D. Warp, 71 Broadway, New York. 
Agents in New York, MEEKER & DEAN, | RicHMoND TaLzor, OFFICES 
Rooms 16 and 18 saeny paliting. ROBERT OLYPHANT. (75 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





C. A. BLAKE & co., oe, See. L. N. LOVELL, 


Agents for the sale of BORDEN & LO VELL, 


Hillside Coal and Iron Company’s [ U M B E R - A N D C 0 A L, 





COAL. FOR RAILROAD, STEAMSHIP AND GENERAL USES. 
Docks for the receiving and shipping of Coal and) ys conea in quality by any from this region. Shipments made at Georgetown, D. C. ; Baltimore, Md. ; and South 
other heavy freights. Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICES : Offices, 70 and 71 West Street, New York. 
BUFFALO, AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
7 Main street. FALL RIVER IRON WCRKS COMPANY’S NAILS, BANDS, HOOPS AND GBS. 


rns ee Erie ene Depot. 


ae ceomnpimstceieaiioaty it alm DETMOLD & COX, 
BORDA & KELLE 


,, Kowtwoor coat. MINERS AND WHOLESALE COAL MERCHANTS, 





mouth, Red Ash—on board at cit TRINITY BUILDING, NO. Ill BROADWAY, 
’. E. DETMOLD, 
Philadelphia. JAMEs S. Cox. } (Rooms Nos. 38, 40 and 42,) New York. 
*FICES: HONEYBROOK and othe rt first-class LEHIGH C OAL S. Also WILKES-BARRE. Agents for ‘‘Middle Lehigh Coal Co.,” ’ 
OFFICES: of Mauch Chunk, Pa., and “ KITTANING COAL CO.’ "Gieminons of Pa. George’s Creek Cumberland at all points. 
326 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Sau 
77 State street, | 
5 Doane street, § Boston. 
Wharf No. 4 Port Richmond. 


PERKINS & JOB, 


CAS COALS AND CANNEL, 


FROM THE 


Westmoreland—Cannelton—-Red Bank—Youg- 
hiogheny and Provincial Mines. 


gt State street, Boston, 

27 South street, New York. 227 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; No. 9 Broad Street, New York, F fre 

IE ES cena, and 8 sername renee, Boston. eas 
J. D. HEISSENBUTTEL, 


——__—_—— — - - = 7 foi 


SHIPPER AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN OC ; L,DW 7 a is wkEes STON & CO., ot] 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Cumberland, Scranton, | WHOLE SALE CO AL MERCH ANTS, 


and Wilkesbarre White Ash. 


Also the Coal of the 


HARD AND FREE WHITE ASH COALS, SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, ALASKA RED ASH, 
SHAMOKIN WHITE ASH, SHAMOKIN RED ASH, NORTH FRANKLIN, 
LORBERRY AND LYKENS VALLEY COAL % 


On Board at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, or Delivered in New York, and at | 
all Ports along the Sound and Hudson River. 


OFFICES: 8 


| 
| 
| OFFER 
| 





Rooms Nos. 28 and 30, Trinity BurpinG, 111 Broapway, New York, 

. SOLE AGENTS FOR THE: 

Phila. and Reading Coal and Iron Co., - PRIMROSE LEHIGH, LUCAS’ BUCK MOUNTAIN, AND EUREKA BITUMINOUS COALS. 
on 1, TRINITY SIL! mm, '® J yay, } fi . i 2 

— — scab seteletio Also Dealers in Pittston, Scranton, Lehigh and other Coals. 


P CKER & CO | J. W. CALDWELL WALTER WESTON. J. W. ROCKWELL. 
E. A. PA | See le 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF COAL. 
COAI LACKAWANNA VALLEY, KINGSTON, WYOMING WHITE ASH. CHAUNCEY, WYOMING 
4 7 


RED ASH. CROSS CREEK AND BEAVER BROOK, LEHIGH, 
IN ALL THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 











DELIVERED ON BOARD VESSELS AT HOBOKEN, N. J. 
For Families, Manufacturers, and Steam uses generally. 
Shipments made to all points accessible from New York. M E E K E a7 & D E A N f 
E. A. PACKER & CO., 
° ° 111 B 
Room 29, Trinity Built Building. un Brosdwey, N.Y. Bw ne St., mannan roadway, New York 
PENN GAS CO COAL CO... PITTSTON COAL, | 
a Ss! PHUNNSTLVANIA COAL COMPANY, ; 4 
PURPOSES. 
o he Youghiogh 1 t i 
Thole property ix omtod tn the, Touguiceneny coal tesin | JOHN EWEN, President. | TRINITY BUILDING 
Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River, GEO. A. HOYT, Vice President. f * i 
Westmoreland County, Pa. : | i iii i ey 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT: Pennsylvania Railroad Pier No. 2, ED. H. MEAD, Secretary & Treasurer. roadway, New ork. 
(lower side) ; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River; Pier No. 1, J 
— r side), South Amboy, N. J. | lance a ae 
FT eS in cieneniet iene een. | FREDERIC A. POTTS, 


No. 11 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
WHOLESALE 


THe Koes GOAL AND IRON MERCHANT. 


i-Ri i ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COALS, 
— ae oe eee Coal, | Embracing Old Company Lehigh (Summit Hill), Room Run, (Free burning White Ash), ee Wyoming Red Ash Coal, 
Office No. 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. | also the celebrated Baltimore Vein Wilkes-Barre Coal, Hampshire and Barton George’s Creek Coal : 


j Agent, WM. MERSHON, Trinity Building, | Offices: 110 Broadway, New York, iced, 


111 Broadway, New York. METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, No. 23 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I, 
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7 Wm. HEISsENBUTTEL. pe K. WELLS. 
MARYLAND COAL COMPANY, | "issivcrm, wees 
Shippers and Wholesale Dealers in 
5 LEHIGH, WILKES-BARRE, LACKAWANNA, 
SCRANTON, anp PHILA. AND READING 


’ COAL AND IRON CO. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF GEORGE'S CREEK Supesiin ah and lin Ae Coed, 
FOR STEAM AND DOMESTIC USE. 


gest iiiaia 111 Broapway, New York. 
CUMBERLAND COAD oi noerman& co; 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. MINERS, 





ee 


Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal, 
SHIPMENTS FROM BALTIMORE, OR 


OFFICE so TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 





OVER IMPROVED RAILWAY CHUTE | __NEW YorK. | 
FROM GEORGETOWN, D. C., IN SUPE-|THE HOBOKEN COAL CO., 
RIOR ORDER AND AT ATTRACTIVE SCRANTON, LEHIGH, 

AND OTHER COALS. 
PRICHS. 


Retail Yard on D., L & W. R. R., corner GROVE and, 
Coat delivered dir wl foes Shae @ Sore end Weigane 
a oa ae vverec aurec rom wut-s to re : . 
OFFICES, 15 & 17 TRINITY BUILDING, Laywest Hates. Bloamboats, Tage, and Manniuetureresupplion 
with 


No. Ill Broadway. Coal, Wood and Water, 


from their Wharves at Hoboken. 





seeeckeiencnanion oon oo OFrFicEs—At Yard, corner Grove and Nineteenth streets ; 
corner Bay street and Newark avenue, Jersey City ; Room 35, 


The Waverly Coal and Coke Co. |-cee2eetimece te 
Offer for Sale the THE HODSON COAL COMPANY. 


STEAMBOATS AND TUGS supplied with COAL, WOOD 


AND WATER, with dispatch, at any hour of the day or night, 
at their pier foot of Sixth street, Hoboken. 
g Schooners and Sloops loaded without delay. 


General Office, 17 Newark street, 


DOUBLE SCREENED. P. 0. Box 176. Hoboken, N. J. 
from their Colliery at Smith’s Mills, on the Youghiogheny River, thirty-seven and a half miles south- 
cast of Pittsburgh. This Coal has the preference in Pittsburgh over all other YOUGHIOGHENY COAL FIRE BRICK. 


for GAS PURPOSES. The facilities of the WAVERLY COMPANY are unsurpassed by those of any 


5 : B. KREISCHER AND SON, 
other Company on the Youghiogheny. Full particulars can be had by addressing 


58 Goerck street, 
PE RKINS & JO B, Agents, Cor. Delancy street, East River, NEW YORK. 


27 South Street, New York. Blocks, Slabs and Clay Retorts. 


: ischerville Sta land. 
91 State Stree, Boston. ee erville ten Islan: Established 


Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co, Pe22,Boman & Keene's 


Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO.. Importers, 


Summit Hill Lehigh, . (utrance on Maiden Lave.) 76 South streat, New York. 
ete tet 

ing ) 
HONEY BROOK WHITE ASH LEBIGH. >) Tron Fomaiy, mm am Sheet Iron Works, 


rage 


First and Adams Sts,, 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Inventor, Patentee, and 





ALL THESE COALS ARE MINED AND SHIPPED FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 
The extent of property owned by this company comprises : 


THE L — ing from Mauch Chunk to Tamaqua, equal to nine miles. Manufacturer of the 
THE HONEY BROOK BASIN—from Audenried to the Girard Estate, equal to six miles. a F oe tee 
THE WILKES-BARRE BASIN—running from Wilkes-Barre to Newport, about ten miles. Hoisting Blocks, Self- 


dumping Cars of differ- 
ent kinds, and Iron-box 
Wheelbarrows of all 
sizes. Iron-work for 
different kinds of hoist- 
ing apparatus made to 
order and put up when 
desired. Particular at- 
tention paid to repair 
work in this line. A)l 
work delivered to an 
Depot in New-York 
City or vicinity. - 





The land in each district lies together, not being in detached portions like that of the othe: large corpo- 
rations ; and contains over 800 000,000 tons of coal. 


OFF EFICES, 80 BROADWAY. N. Y. 
JOHN F. WILSON, Generar Sates AGEnT. 
A.S. SWORDS, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN THOMAS M. DROWN. 7 
NNA 
PITTSTON, LACKAWA ; ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


ANTHRACITE COAL, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
111 BROADWAY (Room 23, Trinity Building), NEW YORK. EASTON, PA. 
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BACON’S 
HOISTING ENGINES 


FOR MINES, BLAST FURNACES. 





QUARRIES, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


DIFFERENT STYLES ADAPTED TO EVERY 


POSSIBLE DUTY. 
COPELAND'S WIRE ROPE, 
MINING MACHINERY. 
COPELAND & BACON, 


85 Liberty Street, New Yo:k. 


“MINING MACHINERY. 


MOREY & SPERRY, 
88 Liberty St., New York. 


STEEL SHOES & DIES, 
Made by our improved process. After 
many years of patient research and ex- 
periment, we have succeeded in pro- 
ducing STEEL SHOES AND DIES ror 
QUARTZ MILLS, which are unequalled 
for strength, durability, and economy ; 
will wear three times longer than any 
iron shoes. We manufacture, and con- 
tract to erect, Gold and Silver Reducing 
and Amalgamating Machinery in all its 
details, Pans, Separators, Concentra- 
tors, Jigs, Rock Breakers, and Furnaces. 
Furnishers of Mining Supplies. All or- 
ders promptly filled. Examinations so- 
licited. 


MOREY & SPERRY. 
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Diamond Rock Boring Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CoO. 


Amer. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND POINTED ROCK DRILLS. 


37 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES, 61 Liberty Street, New York. 
The only machines with which mimes can be penetrated a thousand feet and upwards, through 


solid rock, at any angle from vertical to horizontal, and perfect samples, in the form of a core 

or solid cylinder, taken out the entire depth, developing fully the nature and'character of the strata. 
Adapted also to Shafting, Gadding, Channeling, Tunneling, Open Cut Work, 

and all kinds of Rock Excavations. [Illustrated Catalogues and Price List furnished on application. 
Also furnish Air Compressors, Hoisting Engines, Boilers, Pumps, and all descrip- 

tions of Mining Machinery. C. H. TOMPKINS, General Agent, 

P. O. Box, 1442. 61 Liberty street, New York. 


RAND AND WARING 


DRILL AND COMPRESSOR COMPANY. 
21 Park Row, Opposite New Post Office, 
IN KX W YoRK. 


Port HENRY Inon ORE Co., NEw YORK, JANUARY 28, 1875. 





A. C. RAND, Esq., New York. ; p : , 5 

DEAR SIR ae reply to yours of yesterday, I have to say that I believe we have made a fair trial, at our mine, of all the 
machine Rock Drills now in use in this country (the trial extending over several months), and that, as the result of such 
trial, we have purchased, and are using, nine (9) drills—enough for all our work ; and that six (6) of the nine (9g) are Rand 
Drills purchased of you. ; 2 ee 

I mass add, achemae, that I do not consider any drill, yet used, perfect. a ee preference we oe you, . is im- 

tant that you should not let your competitors outstrip you in efforts to simplify and ot 1erwise improve the mechanism 
bf drills, Traly yours, ' ' (Signed) J. B. BRINSMADE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mr. BrrnsMaDE and the public may be entirely confident that anything which time and money may do in the way of im- 
provements, will be secured by us, and that we shall keep the leading position we have won.—[THE MANUFACTURERS. ] 


| 


RICHARD DUDGEON, 


| No, 24 Columbia Street, New York. 
| 
| 


Maker and Patentee of 
Hydraulic Jacks & 

Punches, Rollers, 

Tube Expanders, 


AIR COMPRESSORS 





THE Compressed AiR Power Co. ac - 
OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 10 COURTLAND S! NLY. irect- Acting am 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. Hammers. 


Communications by letter 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

JACKS FOR PRESSING 
ON CAR WHEELS OR 
CRANK PINS made to order. 











_ — 
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HOCK DRILLCO. 


3 5 PARK PLACE,N.Y. fie 
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Baie AND CLAIM 40°? R.CT.INCREASED POWER [i 
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First week with OWE Ingersoll dril’............ 
‘ “ 


Second week ‘“* ‘“ ebaepheenebasene 257 “ 
. ; ae 
First week with THREE Rand drills...... ovccecs+ 045926 ft 
Second week ” - ee cies ocecccesceegSQ * 
g183g ft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


WARINC’S IMPROVED SELF-FEEDINC | WOOD’S STEAM OR PNEUMATIC ROCK DRILL. 
ROcCKK DRILL. | For all Kinds of Rock, Mining and Quarrying, 


By far the most simple and effective machine for all descrip- | and Air Compressors. 


tions of 


MINING WORK of all kinds. 


Office of BELDEN & DENntson, Contractors for Croton Reservoir, 
Brewster's, N. Y., April 27, 1875. 
WakinG Rock DriL1t Co., 187 Broadway, N. Y., 

GENTLEMEN : In 
reply to your inqui- 
ry of a late date as 
to the working of | 
your drills, we 
would say that we 
have had two, one 
5 inch, and one 2% 
inch machine, in 
use on this work,for 
the past 5 months, 
and we are so well | 
pleased with them, 
we would like you 
to send us a 3%, in. | 
machine as soon as 
possible. We claim 
a large saving by 
the use of steam 
over hand drilling. 
The rock being very 
hard and full of 
seams, makes this 
work a very severe 
test for any drill, 
~.. and the working of 

SS your machines un- 
— : j = yder this test satis- 
= == fies us of their su- 
perior excellence, 
We cheerfully re- 
commend themt 9 any who may have use for a Rock Drill. 
Respectfully, igned) Betpen & DENNIson, by J. E. Morse. 


Ajiso dealers in AIR COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, &c. 
WARINC ROCK DRILL CO., 


187 Broadway, New York, 


Street level (Rear.) 
Send for Circulars and Photographs, 





Vircrsta Crty, Nevapa. June s, 1875. 
Pror. Woop: Sir—The Drill which you sent to me has been 
running in the Virginia Consolidated Mine, and they report 
that it is the best machine that they have ever had in the 
mine. Send six more immediately. E. H. GATES. 


Extract from the Hudson, N, Y., Weekly Star, June to, 1875. 


“Mr, Berridge is using one of Prof. Wood’s Steam or Pneu- 
matic Drills. It weighs 195 pounds, exclusive of the tripod 
on which it is mounted. It recently drilled <3 feet o inches 
in six and one half hours.’’ ‘We saw one hole drilled infive 


—- which it would take an expert workman three hours 
o.”’ 


Address HEWES & PHILLIPS, Newark, N.J. 


SNE 


